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DISCIPLES IN DEFENCE OF SRI AUROBINDO 


ADHARCHANDRA Das, M.A., Ph. D. 
Calcutta University 


I . 

Sri Aurobindo’s is a name to conjure with. He was tbe fore- 
most among the few contemporary Indian philosophers. He was- 
indeed much more than that; he was a magnetic personality, poet 
and mystic. But heis gone and has left us deeply sad. He has 
left behind him his wealth of ideas—his legacy to posterity, which 
his followers should take care to turn over. They should not be shy 
of critical analysis; for it is through criticism that ideas get clarified. 


- Some of Sri Aurobindo’s disciples, however, seem to be very touchy 


and obsessed with the idea that Sri Aurobindo was in every way 
infallible. 


An article of mine under the heading “Sri Aurobindo on the 
Pure Action of the Sense-mind’’ was published in the issue of this 
journal for June, 1950. There I happened to critically examine 
some points in Sri Aurobindo’s analysis of what he preferred to call 
the sense-mind. It seems that the criticism I offered proved too 
much for Mr. A. R. Biswas, who is presumably a follower of the 
saing of Pondicherry. Mr. Biswas is so much exasperated that he 
bludgeons me with an article in the September issue of this Review. - 

* It seems that Mr. Biswas is a Rishi-minded man. He jis strongly 
of the opinion that every age brings its own Rishi and that modern 
age has its own Rishi in Sri Aurobindo. Indeed a ‘Rishi is said to 
be-one who sees the truth of things, and I think nobody questions 
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that Sri Aurobindo is a Rishi'in the accepted sense. But (be trouble 
s that Rishis often differ among themselves. And this beyond doubt 
raises & problem. I for my part cannot quite guess what Mr. Biswas 
has to say towards the solution of this problem. Anyway, he goes 
his way and tries to enlighten the ignorant people by showing what 
a Rishi is like and how he knows things and communicates his ex- 
periences. Indeeda Risbi, unlike ordinary men, knows ‘‘‘a thing- 
in-itsel‘,'’ But he finds it rather hard to communicate his’ knowledge 
to mankind. According to Mr. Biswas, there are two main difficulties 
in the way of a Rishi to communicate to his fellow-beings. They 
are : first, a Rishi cannot communicate his experiences to a person 
whose being is not yet transformed, and, second, language is not 
the fit medium through which to communicate mystical realization. 
To all thig I say ‘‘Amen’’.: And I feel really relieved to see why 
Mr. Biswas fumbles all through his’article with the English language. 
I now understand why he there struggles on in broken English. He 
must be trying to express what is in fact inexpressible—his knowledge 
of divine truths. Is he, then, writing there asa Rishi? No. It is 
absurd -o think so. As he tells us, every age. has its Rishi, and Sri 
Aurobindo is the sole Rishi of modern times. My puzzle referred 
to above is not therefore solved. Mr. Biswas is, however, still help- 
ful. He says, “Thought being the common denominator of various 
experiences can be transmitted. But emotion stands on a different . 
footing.’ What does he mean? If he means that mystical experi- 
ence is a matter of emotion plus thought, he unnecessarily raises an 
issue which he can solve best, if he wishes to, in the light of Sri 
Aurobindo’s teachings. Aside this issue, when Mr. Biswas says 
that emotion is difficult of linguistic expression I cannot omit to 
appreciate him. On reading my piece he was, as I now see, full of 
emotion. He was evidently m agony inasmuch as he was hard put 
to get released of his emotion that was tormenting him. But emo- 
tions, as is well known, have their way of spontaneous expression. 
One, ‘wken overjoyed, as we see, often begins to dance; one, when 
grieved, wails or weeps; again, one, when one’s temper frays, frets 
and struts. The emotion in question thus fizzles out leaving the 
subject concerned relieved. Mr. Biswas’ was certainly very eross 
with me; -he was in fact enraged by my observations. But there was 
no help. Mr. Biswas had to restrain himself, and the restraint was 
just repression. So it all led to a process of sublimation. More often 
than not sublimation has about it something fascinating and often ° 
takes a gaudy form. The form of sublimation in the.case of Mr. 
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Biswas, however, is awkward, in the sense that it is nothing short 
of profoundly confused thinking cum a riotous mass of words, 

After having said a lot about the difficulty a mystic encownters 
in expressing his experiences Mr. Biswas springs a surprise upon us 
by his assertion that it is easier for a seer to express his spiritual 
experiences. Mr. Biswas ¿hen testifies. in “behalf of Sri Aurobindo 
that the whole question of the sense-mind is clearly discussed in The 
Life Divine. It has of late become somewhat of a fashion with 
Aurobindites to argue that people cannot quite understand “by the 
intellect Sri Aurobindo s esoteric message. Mr.. Biswas harps on - 
all this and makes himself just ridiculous. I myself discussed the 
issue, intelléct versus spiritual experience, in some of the papers on 
Sri Aurobindo’s theory of intuition published in the recent past. I 
there posed a probleru jor zhe followers of Sri’ Aurobindo to solve. . 
Mr. Biswas gives us the impression that there is no problem what- 
ever for his illumined mind. Further, some of his: paragraphs ‘make 
a good deal of jargon -about “‘divine ground” and “‘divine life”. 
Sometimes again he definitely tells lies, and he is constrained to do so, 
He has indeed formed the clear idea that I make my comments on 
Sri Aurobindo’s theory of tke sense-mind. But he seems to be all 
confused as to the exact points of my criticism. So he simply 
surmises and consequently indulges in falsehood. In one place he 
says. ‘The next attack is directed against Sri Aurobindo’s conten- 
tion—‘‘it is possible for the mind to take direct cognizance of the 
objects of sense without the aid of the sense-organs.’’ That non- 
sensory knowledge of sensuous things is possible is a commonplace in 
India. I am the lasi man to deny it. Mr. Biswas lays the charge 
against me that I cite the case of hypnosis and Yogins to disprove the 
above thesis. How foolish! It appears that he simply glances 
through my discourse and that he does not care to grasp the point 
I strive to make there. 

Tn another place Mr. Biswas says, ‘‘Dr. Das has used the sense- 
mind as a sixth sense in his interpretation of hypnosis.’’ It is pyepos- 
terous. The so-called sixt: sense is a problem to me, and I discuss 
it only because I want to be sure whether there is any sense beyond 
the five with which we are familiar. As regards the supposed sixth 
sense I assuredly keep my mind open. So it is not for me to postul- 
ate’ a sixth sense. Can Mr..Biswas swear that Sri Aurobindo no- 
where says that the sense-mind is the sixth sense ? 

Then as to hypnosis my critic is manifestly dogmatic. He says 
off-hand that hypnosis is an act of liberation for the ‘‘subliminal 
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mind.” This is doubtless the main point io be threshdil out. . All 
that I urge against such a view is ‘that a state of hypnosis is after 
all an' abnormal one, and I give my reasons. Itisup to Mr. Biswas 
to refute them and to show that liberation includes abnormality as 
one of its phases. I, put just one short question to him: Is a 
lunatic in a state of liberation because he is free from the nags of 
thought, qualms of conscience, and the shackles of socia] norms? 

Last, but not least amusing is the account of the sense-mind 
Mr. Biswas furnishes in the concluding paragraph of his blessed 
paper. ‘There is the mind’’, says he, ‘‘which when chemically* 
combined with the ‘‘sense’’ produces the sirange amalgam; sense-rnind.’’ 
Here I hold my peace. The word ‘‘cbemically’’ gives me pause. 
I simply wonder how can Mr. Biswas indulge in such loose talk 
and make a veritable nuisance of Sri Aurobindo’s view of the sense- 
mind. Yet Mr. Biswas does not stop here, but goes on to say that 
the knowledge of the pure action of this chemical compound comes 
to ona through spiritual realization. This is the height of folly. 
‘Now the Rishj-minded man shows himself up as a realization-monger, 
and I must be mum. 


I 


There is, however, another article in defence of Sri Aurobindo, 
and this Dr. Indra Sen contributes to the issue of the Calcutta 
Review for November, 1950. Now as regards Dr. Sen’s disquisition, 
I begin by thanking him heartily for the kind words he writes towards 
me. But Iam sorry to’ say that I cannot persuade me to accept 
all the points he there seeks to make. 

Dr. Sen’s article, unlike that I have discussed above, covers 
a wide field.. He starts by detailing his answers to the questions 
I raised in my articles on Sri Aunobindo’s theory of intuition 
(Calcutia Review, 1948-49). There I tried to show that Sri Aurobindo 
was not very careful about his terminology, that is to say, that some 
terme he so often used were not clearly marked off from one another. 
Dr. Sen points out that terms employed in mystical philosophy must 
be elastic in meaning, not too rigid. As he puts it, “Itis nota 
logical reconstruction, moving bit by bit from previously defined 
concepts. It is, on the other hand, an expression and indication by 
word and suggestion of Reality previously experienced as a wole. 
If Reality is not: to be oversimplified, which we very much like 
to do for our easy clarity, then terms must be allowed to shape 


* Italics mine. 
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thémselvel in different contexts with a large plasticity of action, +o 
that the different nuances of reality may be more faithfully 1e- 
presented.” And he quotes from Sri Aurobindo, “A language has 
to be created which is at oace intuitively metaphysical and revealingly 
poetic, admitting significant and living images as the vebicles of a 
close, suggestive and vivid indication—a language such as we find 
hammered out into a subtle and pregnant massiveness in the Veda 
and the Upanishads.’ What exactly is meant by this loffy state- 
ment? Whatever it all means, the fact remains that the Vedas 
and the Upanishads are no ` metaphysical treatises. We may grant 
that mystics make of ordinary words and concepts effective vehicles 
of their experiences. Nevertheless, there should be no confusion 
between mysticism and philosophy or metaphysics proper. Dr. 
Ben speaks of mystical philosophy much after the manner of his 
Master. It hardly needs saying that a Doctor of Philosophy should 
know ‘that philosophy is intellectual investigation of reality. 
Obviously there is a far cry from philosophy to mysticism. ° Now if 
it is possible to have what is to be called intuitive metaphysics or 
mystizal philosophy, it must consist in a rational expression of 
intuition or mystical exper:ence of Reallty. To this end a mystical 
philosopher must employ words with definite clear meanings, although 
the meanings may change their shades in different contexts in order 
to facilitate the mystic’s expression. Dr. Sen means to say that ill- 
defined words with vague meaning are best suited to mystical philo- 
sophy. Such words indeed would make a jargon of mysticism, but 
no mystical philosophy. On ihe other hand, if words with meaning 
are to be the means of expression in mystical philosophy, how can 
we there keep clear of concepts? And if concepts are necessary l 
there, we are faced with the question: How can intuitior break into 
concepts, or which is the same thing, how can. mystical experience. as 
such lend itself to rational expression and analysis ? This question 
I myself raised in my articles on Sri Aurobindo’s theory of intuition. 
It seems that Dr. Sen is not aware of the question, or that he does 
not. consider it worthwhile to discuss it. Anyway, he comes round 
to my position when he says, ‘However, ‘philosophy is written 
primarily forthe intellect and understanding of man and, therefore 
the terms must show a proper identity and clarity of pepe: without 
our making them too rigid.” ; 
Now Dr. Sen goes on to consider one of ihe comments I made 
in the articles mentioned above. That was about the division of 
the physical mind, the thinking mind, etc. and about Sri Aurobindo’s 
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position .that physical science is an extension of the physgcal mind. 
Dr. Sen coniends that the same mind is characterized differently 
according to its different functions. Thus the physical mind is ‘“‘that 
phase or action of mind, which deals with external reality and is 
characterized by outward-directedness.”” A question crops up here, 
which is: Is the physical mind altogether devoid of thinking? In 
Dr. Sen’s words, ‘‘The thinking which conforms to this basic function 
and turn of mind will certainly be included in it.” By this statement 
Dr. Sen seeks to clear away the absurdity involved in the conception 
of physical science as an extension of tbe physical mind, I pointed 
out that science could not be an extension of the physical mind as 
set against the thinking mind, inasmuch as science developed through 
thinking. According to Dr. Sen, then, the physical mind also 
thinks. But what about the thinking mind? He says, “But 
thinking proper must virtually show a certain transcendence of sense- 
boundness and outward reference. And such thinking would be the 
right activity of the thinking mind, which would also be characterized 
by free inquiry,and doubt.’ And he continues “And certainly a 
good part of the physical science, particularly that involving hypothe- 
sissmaking would be an activity of the thinking mind.’’ Here I 
bold my breath and wonder what exactly Dr. Sen means. Indeed 
it is not true to say that science is sense-bound. But there is no 
denying that science has developed on the basis of sensuous experience 
through thinking, and there thinking, far from being subordinate, 
is the essential function. At all events, if we put thinking in the 
physical mind, we, of course, thereby make Sri Aurobindo’s conception 


of physical science as an extension of the physical mind consistent. . 


But we fail to clarify the division—the physical mind and the thinking 
mind. Dr. Sen cannot prevent these overlapping each other. 

Dr. Sen points out, and rather consistently, that the life-mind 
is the mind under the sway of the life-impulses, and also that the 
_ physical mind is much more than the sense-mind, the sense-mind 
being’ “the basic part of the physical mind.’’ But what should be 
the hierarchical order? I cannot for one see whether we have to 
$ place the life-mind below or above the physical mind, which, even 
on Dr. Sen’s showing, involves thinking. Strictly, however, there 
.§ no question of any higher and lower mind ; for it is the same mind 
which is the physical mind, the thinking mind and the life-mfnd. 
The selfsame mind is so characterized in the light of its different 
unctions or in relation to the nature of the facts dealt with. Dr. 
3en none the less maintains that there is a subconscient mind present 


~ 
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„in the vita? principle which is just life. ‘And this is in consonance 


with the position that the eight levels or planes of the evolutionary 
process penetrate one another. The eight planes are: Matter, Life, 
Mind, Psyche, Supermind, Bliss, Consciousness, Force and Existence. 
Dr. Sen does not quite explain what is mean} by the phrase ‘‘general 
mutual interpenetration” in this context. He, however, offers a clue 
as to his position when he says that there is a subconscient mind 


present in life. In the light of this view we may now say,that life 


before its emergence was dormant in matter. And, ifit is that each 
succeeding plane is subconscient in the preceding, we can well say 
that the plane of matter contained all the rest of the evolutionary 
process, of ‘course, in their inchoate form. So that mind in its 
subconscient or sub-sub-conscient form is to be posited in matter. 
We can then in a way speak of the physical mind, the life-mind, 
and of the thinking mind as being the nascent mind involved in- 
matter, the subconscient mind present in life, and the mind proper 
in its- full evolution, respectively. Dr. Sen points out that Sri 
Aurobindo does not accept any such objectivistic explanation of the 
physical mind, the life-mind, etc., although such explanation is quite 
compatible with the general view of the evolutes mentioned above. 
We are told that he prefers a functional analysis, which, as I have 
shown above, lands us in absurdities. 

Now to take up the question of the sense-mind. Dr. Sen is 
out to prove that the sense-mind is strictly a sense. But he is more 
vehement than convincing. He first of all tries to show that there 
is nothing absurd about the conception of the sense-mind as a sense 
and that in some schools of Indian philosophy the sense-mind is 
regarded as the ‘‘internal sense’. But we should take note of-the 
fact that in many Scriptural Texts, the Manas or the sense-mind 
is clearly distinguished from the senses. Even if we take the 
sense-mind asthe internal sense, the adjective eas ners al- 
together changes the usual meaning of the term ‘‘sense’’ The 
inner sense, if any, is so called because we fail to coin an SEDER 
term for its peculiar nature and function. It is significant that some 
call the sense-mind the inner instrument (antahkarana). The senses 
and? for that matter, the sense-organs are instrumental in our know- 
ledge of external objects. But whatever is instrumental in the know- 
ledge- situation is not necessarily a sense or a sense-organ. Dr. Sen 
is, however, not content with citing authority in support of his 


`e thesis, He proceeds to argue his point. But he writes absurd langu- 


agé.. “‘Now the sense-mind or the mind in its function of ‘sensing’, ”’ 
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says Dr. Sen, “is properly speaking the organ proper, since Athe outer 
physical organs are only the means, the actual awareness of a colout or 
taste or touch is a matter of inner mental perception. Surely the mind 
sees not the eyes and ‘sensing’ is virtually the function of the mind 
for which, however, the instrumentation of the physical sense-organs 
is necessary.” This is a fine piece of confused thinking. As we 
have seen above, according to Dr. Sen, the sense-mind is the basic 
part of the physical mind and the physical mind is the mind in its 
function in rejation to external things. Now the question is whether 
the mind or the sense-mind, as it is called, or the senses sense things. 
Obviously Dr. Sen identifies the mind ‘with the sense-mind and 
takes ‘‘sensing’’ as the function of the mind. But it is a com- 
monplace of psychology that the.mind becomes aware of, or thinks, 
things on the basis of the report of the senses. 

In my articles referred to above I tried to controvert Sri Aurob- 
` indo’s position that hypnosis represents an extension of the faculties 
of knowtedge. Dr. Sen joins issue with me on this point. He 
endeavours to show that in a state of hypnosis the subliminal mind 
comes into full play. Now I put one question to Dr. Sen. Does 
be or does he not make a distinction between the subliminal mind 
and the sense-mind? The sense-mind, as Dr. Sen himself says, is 
the basic part of the physical mind. So the mind as such is much 
more than the physical mind, not to speak of the sense-mind. Gran- 
ted that ın hypnosis the subliminal mind comes into full play, we 


cannot see how from this Dr. Sen can conclude that in hypnosis ` 


the sense-mind is present in its. pure action. According to him, 
“the facts of hypnosis largely show an independent action of the 
mind, at the least an action of a mind on another mind, where the 
senses’ are in the quiescent condition of sleep“. But this throws 
no light whatsoever upon the so-called pure action of the sense-mind. 
Ali that Dr. Sen means is that in hypnosis one mind influences 
another. This is a truism. Now, if in hypnosis the senses are in a 
state “of sleep, where can we posit the sense-mind I wonder. If 
the physical mind is the mind dealing with physical things and if 
the sense-mind is a part of the physical mind, the sense-mind. is just 
the mind collaborating with the senses. And, if in a state of hypno- 
sis the senses cease to function, the mind gets released from its 
association with the senses, and consequently in-a state of hypnosis 
at least the sense-mind evaporates away altogether. There is there- 
fore no question of pure action of the sense-mind. There only a 
mind acts as the pure faculty of thinking, pure in the sense that it 
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May. . 
acts without the aid of the senses under the influence of another 


mind or under auto-suggestion. We are driven to this ‘conclysion 
if we accept Dr. Sen's premises. 


However, the main problem to settle in this connexion is whether 
or not hypnosis involves abnormal action and perception. 1 unhesi- 
tatingly accept Dr. Sen’s conception that hypnosis is a peculiar form 
of conscicusness. But it is not clear whether he takes bypnosis as 
a sort of supernormal consciousness. In the analysis of some’ actual 
cases of hypnosis I showed that the hypnotic took the words uttered 
by the hypnotist as the objects the words seemed to indicate. The 
hypnotic seemed to perceive things that were not there, and could 
not see those that were actually there around him. Does not alh 
this imply that hypnosis is an abnormal state of consciousness ? 
There we look in vain for an extension of the faculty or faculties of 
knowledge. In the context of the analysis of hypnosis I wrote 
“Sometimes the power of one sense or another greatly increased and 
sometimes one sense performed the function of another or al) the 
_test, and so on.” Here Dr. Sen finds a loophole in my position. 
He, however, does not say straightway that this is untenable as in 
a state of hypnosis the senses are in sleep. If it is that in a state of 
hypnosis the senses do not function, I retract my statement. How- 
ever, what I mean is that hypnosis is an abnormal state of ccnscious- 
ness. I am rather surprised that Dr. Sen fails to grasp the impli- 
cation of my statement, He instead tries to make out of it all a 
point against me, namely, that the looseness of the relation between 
the senses and the hypnotic consciousness, as is said to be suggested 

* by my statement, indicates the pure action of the sense-mind. But 
_I have to ask: Does it follow ? 


Dr. Sen has yet something to say about the use of the sense- 

. organs. I could not quite agree with Sri Aurobindo when he said 
» that the use of, the sense-organs was the regularity of a dominant 
-gabit. I, on the contrary, contended that the senses had been evolved 
by Nature to serve some definite purpose. Dr. Sen points out that 
I simply explained what Sri Aurobindo actually meant. How could 
it beso? Iin my argument insisted on the teleological necessity 
in tke evolution of the senses, while Sri Aurobindo tried to explain 
the use of the sense-organs as only a dominant habit, A habit in 

. the strict sense implies no teleological necessity whatever; a habit, 
‘as we know, is formed through the repetition of the same act a 
several times, which in its turn is inspired by some relevant impulse 
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or impulses, tastes or feelings. Such being the case? we cannot 
re ad into*any habit on our part, however dominant, any teleology. 

In the concluding paragraph of his learned disquisition Dr. Sen 
says that he detects an insinuating tone and temper in the articles 
on Sri Aurobindo I published in the recent past. I am rather taken 
aback. I read over and over again the articles Dr. Sen passes in 
review.’ But I found no signs whatever of temper or a bad tone. 
He thinks he finds an instance of the ‘‘insinuating tone and temper” 
at least in one of my sentences, which runs thus: “They (the 
Yogins) attain occult powers by. transcending the senses, not by 
sinking below them.’’ And he observes, “I have wondered what is 
there in the extensive writings of Sri Aurobindo on the practice of 
Yoga, which suggests a sinking below tbe senses.’’ I am really 
amazed at» this. I made the above-mentioned statement about Yoga 
and all that in the course of the discussion in question. That was 
not forsooth directed against anybody, far less against Sri Aurobindo 
who wis a master-Yogi. I assure Dr. Sen that I am second to none 
in my admiration for Sri Aurobindo. Knowing what Yoga is like, 
how can one, I wonder, maintain that a Yogi is to attain his object 
by going down below the sense-level. Is this then “‘the insinuating 
tone and temper’? Dr. Sen speaks of? Dr. Sen is unwarrantably 
suspicious. f 

- It is indeed very kind of Dr. Sen to refer to my book “Sri Aurob= 
indo andthe Future of Mankind.’ He says that there I accept 
Sri Aurobindo’s theory. of intuition and also his theory of evolution. 
But he regrets that I cannot now accept Sri Aurobindo’s theory of 
pure action of the serise-mind, which Dr. Sen thinks is quite consis- 
tent with my position in that book. But I must say that Dr. Sen’s 
account is not quite correct. In my book on Sri Aurobindo the 
treatment of his theory of intuition is not complete. Further there 
I oppose his theory of Supermen, although I am an idealist in so far 
as evolution is concerned, I wrote the bcok about twenty -years ago, 
in my boyhcod, so to speak, as L was then quite fresh out of college. | 
My ideas may have since changed, though some convictions expressed 
in the book have now deepened. The sense-iuind, particularly the 
pure action of the sense-mind, bas caused a real difficulty to me. * And 
the difficulty is not dissolved even by Dr. Sen’s voluminous discougse. 


) 
THE METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY ' 
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Dr. J. V. BHATTACHARYYA 
Lecturer, Calcutta University 


Now, two problems confront us if we hold that a series of acts 
of elementary perceptual consciousness leads to perceptual assurance. 
These two are as follows. If each act of this series simply takes 
for granted then will this series be nothing but a series of takings 
for granted ? Will this not be our mental attitude towards it ? We 
know for certain ‘that many nothings will not make a s mething’ 
and ‘that no stream can rise higher than its source.’ The second 
problem is~that if one member of this series is erroneous then will _ 
this series Jead to a result which inspires our confidence ? : 
Price holds that ‘what was taken for granted in, the original 
act is somehow progressively confirmed in the others. Hach act 
of the series presents something new to the mind along with the 
new sense datum. Moreover, each successive act gives some con- 
firmation tə its predecessors. If we postulate the hypothesis of ‘the 
process of acceptance-plus-confirmation, t.e., the process of progres- 
sive confirmation then and then only there is the possibility of 
solving the two problems raised above. : 
Price holds that every act of perception is indefinite in some 
degree. The aim of a complete act of perception is to make it 
* definite. It may be described as ‘the process of specifying the un- 
specified (especially the spatially unspecified). If we can work it 
out successfully then the mental state of bare acceptance yields its 
place to a settled conviction. If we start with a hallucination or 
°” illusion then we arrive at a negative conclusion that what was taken 
> for granted does not exist. Price lays down the conditions by means 
ef which the identity of reference of the different avts of a series is 
established. The foremost of them is a negative condition, viz.}. 
‘What, we must not have is a gap in the series’. He holds that this 
urge to specification is inherent in the-very nature of perceptual con- 
sciougness. Price admits that it is not possible for human beings 
to complete the specification-process sirce an inexhaustible stock 
' of sense-data beiongs to a proposed individual material thing al a 
» certain time. We come across a similar idea of an individual thing 


. 
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in Jayanta’s Nyayamanjari.* He says, “Vicitrasvarupamy hi vastu’’. 
The ideal perception of an individual thing is only possiblesfor an 
omniscient being. In spite of all these defects the theory of ‘accep- 
tance-specification-assurance yields some result which is either posi- 
tive or negative. We either confirm our acceptance or refute it. 
In order to render his conclusion acceptable he makes a few assump-’ 
tions, viz., (1) Perceptual consciousness is an irreducible form of 
consciousness; (2) it is a self-corrective form of consciousness; (3) 
the criterion of truth or otherwise of an act of perception is itself 
perceptul and (4) the truth or falsehood of a perceptual act is not 
determined by an act of consciousness that is non-perceptual. Re- 
garding the principle of confirmation he holds that it is neither a 
self-evident principle nor a postulate nor a formula. He says “We 
can only know it to be true if we consider instances of its application’’. 
Price follows B. Russell in his defence of the validity of the principle 
of confirmation. A similar answer has been given by Bs Russell in 
order to prove the validity of the principle of limitation of variety. 
He says, “We cannot, however, arrive at a proof of our principle 
in this way, because physics uses induction, and is therefore presum- 
ably invalid unless the principle is true. What we can say, in a 
general’ way, is that the principle does not refute itself, but on the 
contrary, leads to results which confirm it. To this extent, the 
trend of modern science may be regarded as increasing the plausibi- 
lity of the principle’. (An Outline of Philosophy, p. 285.). The 
shortcomings of the empirical method have been candidly acknow- 
ledged by Price. f 

We shall not discuss elaborately, his theory of confirmation. 
But we shall only put down the results of his discussion. He has‘ 
refuted the theory of Phenomenalism on the ground that the assump- 
tion of the phenomenalists that the sense-data which constitute the 
material thing are simultaneously obtainable is wrong. The obtain- 
ability of them all cannot be verified by us. - Therefore Phenomen- 
. alism is not a purely ‘hard cash’ system which has been claimed to 
be so by its propounders. >’ @ 

He refutes the theory of Berkeley. According to Berkeley 
Matter ‘consists wholly of sense-data’. Cana material thing be ex- 
plained .in a purely psychological way? ‘The practical side of our 
nature refutes this theory outright. Price points out that our practice 
` is concerned entirely with the material world. If we could not change 
the qualities and relations of materia] things then there would have 
been nothing.to be practical about. If our souls were not encased 
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in materia} bodies then the surviving of durselves becomes a meaning- 
less* phrase since we do not signify by it the survival of a disembodied 
spirit., Therefore Berkeley's analysis of matter is not acceptable. 

Price examines a theory which may be suggested by his theory 
of acceptance-specification-assurance: The theory is that the result 
which this theory of perception yields is ‘nothing better than con- 
sistent hallucination. Price’s objection to such a supposed theory 
is tbat the very conception of consistent hallucination is self-contradic- 
tory since the object of hailucination is admitted by all to be such 
as is incapable of further specifications. If they are capable of being 
further specified then they are real objects of a different order. 

The net result of Price’s theory is that perception admits of 
development. The initial stage of our perception takes things for 
granted. In the successive stages, the initial acceptance is con- 
firmed or negatived by a successive process of confirmation which 
culminates in a stage of perceptual assurance which is either positive 
or negative. He now discusses the nature of this assurance. He 
says ‘This assurance is a relational conviction of the existence 
of a material thing having a certain determinable character 
in the negative case, of ‘its non-existence,’ that the thing 
does exist is then almost certain, though no specification—series 
of finite length can make it completely certain. Thus perceptual 
assurance, though it cannot strictly be called knowledge of the 
material world, is quite sufficient for all the purposes of Science 
and of daily life. Thus perceptual assurance is the very best 
that can be intelligibly asked for. (Perception p. 203). He also 
holds that if the specification is carried to a certain distance, but 
not far enough then it does not give us the proposed assurance. 
This mental state which lies between acceptance and the proposed 
assurance, the culminating point of perceptual consciousness is 
called perceptual confidence. Price claims that this theory of per- 
ceptual consciousness is essentially the same as has been given by 
Reid. But Reid’s analysis of perceptual consciousness is not thorough 
enough to distinguish between acceptance and assurance. 


Gangesa discusses the problem more broadly. He acknowledges 
that perception is the most elementary form of consciousness. The 
problem before Gangesa is the question of the validity.of cognition. 
Ts it self-evident? If itis not self-evident how can Gangesa main- 
tain the theory of extrinsic validity against the charges put forward 
by the critics? This problem has two aspects, viz., gognitive and 
genetic. We have discussed only the former aspect since it is more 
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important. In the European systems of thought the secgnd aspect 

of the problem has not been discussed. The success of Gangesa 
depends upon his answers to the negative criticisms of his opponents. | 
These answers themselves constitute the essential part of his thesis. 

We shall start with the discussion why Gangesa takes the broader 
issue for discussion, viz.5 the validity of cognition whereas Price 
discusses the problem of the validity of perception. Price assumes 
that perceptual consciousness is, the elementary form of consciousness 
and that the criteria by which the correctness or incorrectness of 
a particular perceptual act is determined are themselves perceptual. 

Gangesa agrees with Price in the first assumption but differs from 

him with regard to the second. Gangesa holds that the correctness 
of a perceptual act may be tested by any and every act of cognition, 

perceptual or inferential or analogical, provided that it has been 

already provéd to be true. Thus he establishes the validity of a 

percepiual act by means of inferential knowledge. But he acknow- 
ledges at the same time that the validity of all forms of consciousness 

other than perceptual consciousness is imparted by an act of valid 

perceptual consciousness. Therefore Gangesa is more practical in 

the determination of the criterion of the correctness of an act of 
cognition. . i 

Gangesa distinguishes “clearly between acceptance and assurance. 

According to him acceptance is cognitional acceptance and assurance 

is cognitional assurance, His description of acceptance is in complete 

agreement with that of acceptance as given by Price. Gangesa 
holds that cognilional acceptance is a piece of determinate knowledge 
which is immune from doubts which cloud its validity. Such a doubt 
is a suspense of judgment of its validity. It is an attributive form 

of consciousness. Something is asserted of the subject. It is taken 

for granted that the objective constituent corresponding to the above 

predicate is related ‘by a definite relation to the objective constituent 

corresponding to the above subject and qualifies it (subject). But ` 
the objective constituent corresponding to the predicate is not quali- 

fied by some definite characteristic feature. It remains indetermi- 

nate. Such predicate, on the contrary, determines the subject. In 

this mental state there is no indecision—no wavering between two 

or more “alternatives. The determination of the subject by a predi- 

- cate which is itself indeterminate i is called vyavasdya. Itis a psycho- 

logical truism that such determination is not always associated 

with the doubt about its validity. Ifa doubt arises as to its validity 

then we become suspicious of the reality of the object of determinate ` 
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consciousness in question. We are to settle the doubt at first and 
then to be attentive to tbe practical side of our nature.” When no 
doubt arises in our mind we attend to the practical side without the 
least hesitation (niskampapravrttih). Acceptance means: the auto- 
matic suspense of suspicion as to the validity .of a piece of determinate 
consciousness. Gangesa’s account is more psycholcgical since the 
truth of every primary form of consciousness is not taken for granted. 
The automatic suspense of suspicion is equivalent to, ap:āmāņyã- 
Samka-sgiinya-vyavasaya. 

With regard to the nature of assurance both of them differ widely. 
Price assumes that the criterion of truth is constituted only by cons- 
ciousness. Gangesa subscribes to a theory which corresponds to 
the emotional theory. Let us make the position of Gangesa clear. 
The test of truth does not necessarily consist in the intellectual 
satisfaction. The human mind is a concrete whole of consciousness, 
feelings of pleasure and pain, volition (iccha), mental activity (krti) 
ete. The test of truth is constituted by the all-round satfsfaction 
of the human mind. Intelectual satisfaction by itself is a mere 
abstraction. It does not constitute the ideal standard by means of 
which the truth of a piece of determinate consciousness is ascertained. - 
Acceptance. excites our mental activity and does not come into 
conflict with the other aspects of the human mind. This activity 
leads to a result which satisties the human mind in its entirety. 
Therefore further doubts do not arise in our mind. And there is no 
scope for the question of a regressus ad infimtum. Undue preference 
should not be given to our cognitional side. We should make an appeal 
to the concrete human nature. If the human nature settles the ques- 
tion of validity by means of the standard we have just now described 
then itis futile to run after an inteilectual standard, Gangesa 
assumes that the supreme court of appeal is, in this case, human 
nature. Gangesa admits that there are cases where this standard 
cannot be directly applied. He holds that the standard of coherence 
should be applicable to these cases. Gangesa admits that the theory 
of coherence is not the end in itself but only a means of verification. 
A similar view has been expressed by J. Wisdom in his Mind and 
Matter (p. 205.). Therefore, Gangesa cannot agree with Price in 
the latter's second and third assumptions viz., that perceptual con- 
sciousness is an automatic self-correcting form of conSciousness and 
that perceptual consciousness is the only criterion of the correctness 
of a perceptual act. Gangesa says ‘Na caivam anavastha caramajii- 
anapramainyasya jfianibbavena kotismaranabhavena vigayantarasafica- 
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rena va pramanyasaméayanavagyambhavat”. (T.C. pp. *278-279.). 
Price has ‘not been able to vindicate the validity of the principle of 
confirmation. Its validity depends upon the validity of concrete 
cases. The validity of concrete cases depends upon the validity of 
the principle. Therefore Price’s argument is a glaring case of 
circular reasoning. Moreover Price’s account is incomplete since he 
fails to draw a clear line of distinction between perceptual confidence 
and perceptual assurance. If he makes an appeal to human nature 
for this distinction then Gangesa’s account gains an additional 
strength since a holy alliance should be established between human- 
ism and empiricism and Gangesa has duly acknowledged this ultimate 
character ‘of empiricism. Gangesa stands close to experience and 
does not. indulge in idle speculation which is remote from experience. 
Price’s theory also suffers from a paradox. According to him fully 
developed percepiual. consciousness consists of a finite series of percep- 
tual acts. In this series each successive act confirms the validity 
of its preceding act or acts. The final act is one which is not con- 
firmed. It is » mere act of perceptual acceptance. It requires 
confirmation. It should not confirm its preceding acts. If it does 
then the strict laws of logic demand that an act of acceptance should 
be as well an act of assurance. The main prop of perceptual assur- 
ance is the last act of perception. If this prop is weak then the 
whole edifice built upon it falls to the ground. Price, taking his 
stand upon empiricism, has failed to realise the supreme court of 
appeal whose authority will not be challenged by a man! of common 
sense. Price has realised the weakness of histheory in the heart of 
his heart. Hence he registers a modest claim. He holds that this 
assurance is a rational conviction of the existence of the material 
world but cannot strictly be called the knowledge of the material 
‘world. Gangesa’s basis is firmer. He claims that he arrives at 
the knowledge of the material world. If perception guides our action 
and promotes self-conservation and betterment then the discursive 
nature’ of our intellect loses much of its force and sinks in the richness 
of the concrete mind. . 

Now, we shall discuss another aspect of the: problem of percep- 
tion whether a material object is directly sensed by us. The problem 
may be stated in another form. What is the nature of sense- 
datuin? I beg to offer.an apology in the beginning that I shali not 
be able to do justice to this problem since the adequate discussion 
of this problem requires so much space that it is beyond the limited 
scope of the present work. I shall only give the verdict of Indian 
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Philosophy -on this point and discuss only that portion of the problem 
whicl? has bearing upon the subject-matter of the present work. 

-In India, Absolute Idealism ‘has so far repudiated its subjectivistic 
origins that the realist, in insisting upon the independent real, has 
difficulty in finding any one to disagree with him’. All the different 


. systems of Indian Thought have embraced Epistemological Realism. 


The sautrantikas, the critica] realists of India subscribe to the theory 
of representationism. They endeavour to steer clear of both extremes 
viz. Naive realism of the Vaibhasikasand subjectivism of the Yogacaras. 
But they go on a raft of representationism in their sincere attempts 
to escape. They believe that the conte which they immediately 
apprehend is the exact copy of the thing-in-itself and conveys in its 
own medium the form of the object. According to them we have no 
direct acqaintance with objects but penetrate into their nature through 


. the media of the contents i.e. the. forms of the objects which are 


reflected in our consciusness. The knower is confined to the narrow 


- erircle of subjective data and can never know the.thing-in-itself which 


he affirms. Moreover, the asserted ‘agreement’ between the content 
and the thing-in-itself is merely an article of faith ‘which defies all 
verification. ‘Critical Realism, however, posits an ontological dualism 
between sign and significate, while it further admits that the latter 
remains always beyond our immediate intuition ; and this, in essence, 
is noumenalism’. Mandana Misra has pointed out rightly that this 


suggested noumenalism will be a consistent system of philosophy if it 


embraces absolute idealism. 

Sellars has made the epistemological position of the critical realists 
clear. According to him, the cognitive value of the idea is the funda- 
metal postulate of knowledge. Dr. J. E. Turner points out accurately 
that Critical Realism does assert a priori’ limits’ to the capacity of 
perception, and that if the principle laid down by Sellars is followed 
then they cannot advance. the cause of realism since a complete 
dependence on subjective ideas will be enforced on them. According 
to him, if the critical realists postulate this epistemological principle 


* then they beg the main issue from the very outset. The fundamental 


postulate of epistemology is the cognitive value of knowledge. (A 
Thedry of Direct Realism, Chap. XI. ). 

__ A trace of representationism is found in the Samkhya and the 
Vedanta systems of thought. They hold that the objects are indepen- 
dent of the act of coguizing and that they are directly perceived by us, 
But they postulate the existence of transcendental consciousness which 
does not directly reveal objects. They reveal only the modes.of intel- 
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lect. - These modes assume the forms of the objects. They, being 
illuminated by the light of transcendental consciousness, directly reveal 
the qbject8. They explain the plausiblity of the hypothesis that the 
modes of intellect can copy the objects on the ground that the external 
objects are evolutes of intellect. 


But the ontological assumption of these schools is wrong. Accord- 
ing to the Naiyayikas every act-of consciousness involves reference to 
ils object. This reference constitutes the essence of consciousness. A 
similar View has been expressed by Dr. G. Dawes Hicks in his Critical 
Realism. He says, ‘Even in perfectly completed knowledge the 
anti-thesis between knowing and that which is known would remain, 
for it is an anti-thesis implied in the very nolion of knowledge itself.’” 
` (Critical Realism, p. 43). The ontological assumption of transcendental 
consciousness is based upon the wrong analysis of consciousness. This 
very assumption necessitates an element of representationism in their 
epistemology. 


The Jains subscribe to the theory of the continuity of conscious. 
ness. According to them the self is directly aware of itself and the 
object. But all objects are not directly grasped because they remain 
enveloped by a veil which requires the operation of the sense-organs to 
be lifted up. This view is also based upon a wrong analysis of cons- 
ciousness. They: think that the contrast between subject and object is 
fundamental for consciousness. They also presuppose that the relation 
of identity in difference holds between the self and its acts. 
The self is identical-in the midst of its changes. This view 
corresponds to a great extent to that of James Ward. We shall 
show later on that the relation of identity in difference is not based 
upon sound experience. The hypothesis of the continuity of con- 
sciousness is based upon a wrong analysis of consciousness. The 
contrast between the knower and the known’ is not fundamental for 
consciousness. The self is revealed only in introspective conscious- 
ness which presupposes objective consciousness. Introspection is an 
after-cognition. This is the verdict of psychology. William James 
and B. Russell endorse the same view. B. Russell in his concluding 
paragraph of the chapter ‘consciousness’ says, “The conclusion we 
have erene in this Hanter is that William James was right i in his 
views on ‘“consciousness ’° No mental occurrence has, in its @wn 
intrinsic nature, that D of relational character that was implied in 
the opposition of subject and object, or of knower and known.” (An 
outline of Philosophy). This criticism is equally applicable to the 
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epistemological theory of Ramanuja and others who stand close to 


the Jains. i s 


Now we have an opportunity of discussing the Nyaya-Vaisesika- 
theory of perception and the nature of sense-datum from their stand- 
point. According to them the independent real objects are directly 
sensed by us. The objects come into contact with our sense-organs. 
When all the conditions of perception assemble, we have the 
perception of the object. In cases of true perception we may 
assume that we perceive the material object in the sense that 
the sense-datum is that surface which really belongs to the material 
object asserted to be perceived by us. What will be the explana- 
tion of these realists in the cases of illusion and hallucination? Are 
they not wiid sense-data? They belong to no material object. 
They float alwaysand anchor at no material object. In view of 
ihis ‘difficulty of presentationism Dr. A. C. Ewing prefers repre- 
sentationism to the direct theory of perception. He concludes, 
“Indeed, the direct theory is in a worse position than the represen- 
tative theory, for, while the latter can adopt whichever alternative 
seems better, the former is restricted to one, the second. Further, 
we should still in any case have to face the same difficulty with 
images of objects not sensibly perceived at the time of purely fictitious 
images.” (Idealism p. 289). But the ackuowledges that the sense- 
data are independent of the act of consciousness. He makes his 
position clear with the note : “I should regard it as correct to say 
that according to the representative view physical objects or parts of 
them are not immediately sensed.’” 

The view does not satisfy us. It seems to us that the direct 
theory of perception keeps to experience very closely and obeys the 
Jaw of logical economy. Even if the theory of representative percep- 
tion is taken for granted as an ideal one for the sake of argument 
then the advocates of this theory will be compelled to acknowledge 
the direct theory of perception at least in some cases. They cannot 
explain the experience of universals and negative reals. We have 
proved the existence of universals. It is perceived as continuous in 
several individuals. If a sense-datum is so perceived then that sense- 
datum should be itself a universal since it should be perceived as 
existing in different individuals and maintaining its identity in the 
midst of different particulars. Similarly, they cannot explain the 
, direct knowledge of a negative real since the sense-datum should be 
assumed as a negative fact. Any and every sense-datum cannot 
represent a negative real. This point will be cleared later on. The 
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criticisms of the Buddhist and the Prabhakara views of negation will 
‘explajn out position clearly. 

Let us now see whether the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of direct 
perception is open to the charges brought against it. Are the illusory, 
objects real? Samkaras Misra has explained the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
theory of illusion, He asserts -boldly that whatever is knowable is 
real. He means by it that the sense-datum belongs to the real world. 
A similar view has been propounded by G. E. Moore, S. Alexander ` 
and others in England.. Now, the problem is that if the objects of 
true and illusory perception are alike real then there will be no line 
of demarcation between true and false knowledge. 

The Naiyayikas contend that it is not the objects which determine 
the correctness or incorrectness of a judgment. Truth means the 
accordance ef a judgment with the objective constituents referred to 
by it in proper order. We shall not discuss the problem of truth or 
falsehood since our space is very limited. In cases of illusion such 
accordance does not take place. An illusion consists in misreading, 
i.e., reading ah object in a wrong context. ` Now. the problem is 
‘“ How can an object which does not lie within the field of sense- 
organ be presented to our consciousness ?”? The Naiyayikas hold that 
the object of an illusory experience remains sometimes at a long 
distance of space and time. Let us take a concrete case. A person 
mistakes a yonder object, say, a peace of conch shell for silver. Silver 
is not before the percipient. His eyes come in cnntact with the 
surface of that conch-shell. The resulting judgment of perception is 
that this is silver. It is an attributive knowledge. Silverness is 
asserted.to qualify the substantive of this judgment. ‘This’ is in 
this case the substantive in question. This is determined by siiver- 

_ness. But silverness is absent since it inheres only in the pieces of 
silver. How can it be presented to consciousness? ' The Naiyayikas 
explain’ their position by pointing out that silverness was once 
presented to his conséiousness. He has a deep impression of it in 
his mind which is revived on suitable conditions and produces the s 
recollection of it. This memory constitutes the transcendental contact 
by means of -which our eyes become united with the eyes. They 
mean to say that under certain conditions the remote objects as if trans- 
mit their’ stimuli to our mind. The resulting knowledge is perception 
sincethe same organs play an important part in its production. But they 
acknowledge at the same time that it is not a normal type of perception. 
It is a blending of sensation and mutilated memory according to modern 
terminology. The self unites indeterminate perception of the conch- 
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shell and the re-collection of silverness'in a transfigured manner by 

mean’ of its innate synthetic activity. The resulting perception is the , 
judgment of perception ‘ This is silver.’ Inthe objective real *word 

silverness does not inhere in this and qualify it. In the subjective world 

it is presented to our consciousness as the predicate of the substantive 

‘this.’ Silverness is a real predicate. This is a real subject, The 

relation of inberence is also real. These are the objective consti- 

tuents of the judgment ‘ this is silver.’ The illusory character of it 

consists in iis wrong reference. Therefore, the sense-data ‘are not 

floating facts but belong to the real universe. 


Let us now discuss another objection raised against it. The 
objection is that the theory of direct perception cannot explain 
hallucination. It is generally accepted that the objects of hallucina- 
tion do not belong to the material world. The Naiyayikas hold that 
the general notion of hallucination is based upon a wrong analysis 
of it.. According to them hallucination is a species of illusion. Let 
us take the example of the double vision of the moon. The moon 
is real. The number ‘two’ is real. Therefore the objective consti- 
tuents of the judgments of hallucination are reai. 


Another objection’ may be raised against the direct theory of 
perception that human beings construct images ex nihilo and that 
they contradict the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory in its various aspects. 
This objection has a greater significance. If we concentrate our 
attention only on its epistemological aspect then we see that the 
awareness of these images is not the awareness of real objects. The 
Vaisesikas give an answer to this objection. They hold that an 
image does not exist as something transcendental to our act of 
cognition. According to them, an image is not something which 
exists independently of our consciousness of it. The awareness of 
an image is like a judgment of illusion. This judgment is produced 
by the synthetic activity of our mind. It does not accord with the 
external object. The awareness of an image is really a judgment of 
attribution. It differs from a judgment of illusion in this that the 
former is created by the synthetic activity of the soui the working of 
whigh is determined by something other than the volition of the 
experiment but the latter is effectuated ` by the synthetic activity of 
om’ soul .the transcendental use of which is conducted by the volition 
of the experient. Ifa judgment is analysed into its elements then 
the analysed elements of it are sensations which point to objective 


reals. . GS | 2 h 6 , 
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Questions may be raised with regard to the validity of the postu- 
late of this transcendental contact and the condition of the occasional 
application of this contact. Raghunatha Siromani has proved the 
unavoidable necessity of this hypothesis in his polemic against tie 
Prabhakaras in his commentary on Paramarsa. In modern Psycho- 
logy this form of knowledge has been accepted as a fact. It is know- 
ledge by complication. The Naiyayikas mention the conditions 
under which the transcendental contact steps in to produce 
illusory experience. Some of them are as follows :—The defective 
nature of an object, the defests of sense-organs, etc. If an object 
lies within the range of vision but at such a distance from the per- 
cipient that its distinguishing features are not presented to our 
consciousness then the common features of the object give an oppor- 
tunity of recalling the memory of another object similar to it. The ` 
objective conditions or the physiological conditions explain the possi- 
bility of the application of this transcendental contact, 

The controversy between the Representationalists and the Pres- 
entationalists conciudes in favour of the direct theory of Perception. 
J. Wisdom in his Mind and Matter subscribes to a similar view. 
He upholds the view of G. E. Moore. According to him, a sense- 
datum is a surface which belongs to the material world. He also 
holds that both primary and secondary qualities belong really to the 
material world. A primary quality is such as is sensed at least by 
two sense-organs whereas a secondary quality is sensed only by a 
single sense-organ. 

The argument that the secondary qualities are merely relative to 
the experiment has been met by J. Wisdom. He establishes the 
existence of an ideal perception which proves the objective character 
of secondary qualities. The section 4 of the 9th chapter of Mind 
and Matter may be referred to the readers who are much interested 
in the theory of direct perception. 

Occam’s razor is the most valuable instrument at the hands of 
the advocates of the direct theory of perception. They.remove such , 
entities as sensa are by the right use of it. The world does not 
contain an incredible variety of things. In Indian Philosophy | the 


view that sensa constitute a distinct- type of entities is conspicuotis 
by its absence. ° 

‘People at large generally think that Science is the highest autho- 
rity on topics concerning physical objects It will be our bounden 
duty to disillusion the popular mind on this subject. Dr. J. E. Turner 


hase solved this problem and rendered a great service to the philosophic 
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world. I shall close the discussion of this: problem with the critical 
remarks of Dr. Turner. “‘ But we have seen that Whitehead on 
the one hand, and the group of physicists represented by Soddy on 
the other, are prepared to accept the material things of ordinary 
experience as being equally real with atoms, electrons and the 
electro-magnetic field. It is true that until very recently physicists, 
unconsciously influenced by the prevailing philosophic atmosphere 
of last century, were either subjectivists or phenomenalists. But 
there is no reason why philosophy should uncritically accept 
their abstract theories, and then endeavour to fit its account of 
perception and of knowledge into such narrow bounds. Rather must 
it seek to evaluate these very theories themselves and inquire what 
contribution they afford to our view of the real world as a whole.” 
(A Theory of Direct Realism, pp. 122-23), 

There are several other minor problems which are inseparably 
connected with the problem of method, viz., (1) Is the continuity of 
the ultimate reality implied by our experience? (2) Is the dectrine 
of epigenesis implied by our experience? (3) Does the, unity of an. 
entity signify its bare identity? etc. The first problem is equivalent 
to the old problem of identity-in-difference. It will be discussed later 
on. The second and third problems will be also discussed in their 
proper place.’ 

(1) The attention of our readers should be drawn to one of the 
most important corollaries of the empirical method. The Naiyayikas 
hold that the world is intelligible. The supersensuous world, the 
metaphysical background of the universe of our every day experience, 
is not: essentially different from the gross sensuous universe. The 
supersensuous world is an inference. An inference is based upon 


‘ sensuous experience. Thus the supersensuous world is thought of 


in terms of the perceptibie objects (drstanusarini adrgtakalpana). 
Thus a philosopher can transcend the circle of his immediate experi- 
ence by means of the empirical method. 


_ (2) This point attracts our special attention. Thought-knowledge 
“owes its existence to sense-knowledge. Sense-knowledge arises from 
the direct contact of the objects with subjects.through the medium 
of serse-organs and the contact of the sense-organs with the objects. 
Thought should not be given free flights of fancy. The ‘ legitimacy 
of its flight ’ should be tested by the touchstone of everyday expeti- 
ence. The high a priori road to philosophic truth is upward. One 


` eshouid proceed cautiously on the purely empirical road of trial and 


failure, Pure thought should not control our data which are given 
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but submit to them for its gtiidance. Now, a question arises in our 
mind whether the philosophic view achieved by means of this nfethod | 
is complete and final. Another question is implied by this question, 
viz., whether the method itself is strong enough to sustain the burden 
which it is entrusted with. The Naiyayikas have proved the efficacy 
of their method. Satisfactory result depends upon the proper appli- 
cation of it. “The philosophers fail to use it rightly owing to various 
factors, viz., (1) Lack of skill. (2) Malobservation. (8) Personal 
bias. (4) Prejudice. (5) Want of patience. (6) Undercurrent in- 
fluence of tradition and atmosphere. (7) Uncritical disposition etc. 
If a philosopher can get rid of all these factors which stand in the 
way of the right application of the method then the resulting know- 
ledge should be perfect. The history of philosophy shows that a 
philosopher, is after alla man who is subject to limitations. Owing 
to the defect innate in human nature the philosophic view is not 
complete. James Ward rightly concludes that the philosophic view 
need net be complete, but to be satisfying it must be consistent. 


In fine, we are now in a position to hold that the empirical method 
is the best for philosophical speculation since it has the weight of 
common sense behind it. This method has no such defects as may 
render it unfit for philosophical speculation. The Vaisesikas in 
this respect.share the same view -with James Ward. The view of 
James Ward has been rightly expressed by A. H. Murray. ‘ Mind 
can only function when it is supported by data. On such a limited 
view of mind as this, empiricism as a philosophic method is not only 
justified but seems to be the only way out.’ (The Philosophy of’ 
James Ward p. 83). The Vaisesikas also employ their pregnant , 
words on the nature of data. The conclusion of these philosophers 
is in thorough agreement with that of the realists of the West. It 
‘has been beautifully expressed by R. B. Perry in his Philosophy of 
the Recent Past. He says “...... philosophy rightly begins with data, . 
and data must be generally acceptable ana capable of affording both 
a common - point -of departure and a common court of appeal.” S 
(P. 223). i 


THE DEATH OF A’ MESSIAH 
(A True Story) me 5 


P. K. Banzersez, N.K.I. (SWEDEN) 


“ Death has got no sting for me’’—thus* observed the recently 
dead miracle-man of Holland, who liked to hide his real identity under 
a pseudonym, composed of two Esperanto words Mirin Dojo, meaning 
“ something wonderful’’. While he was in the Swiss Alps*people 
used to flock round him in ever growing numbers as his disciples or 
admirers. In a little Swiss village there were many people who 
sincerely believed in bis being the new Messiah and with his bright 
long beard and clad in his simple dress when he used to walk round 
the cobbled streets of the village he was said to have a striking 
resemblance with the portrait of the man as drawn from imnagination 
of the peoples of the West—the man who died on Golgotha. Children 
used’ to flock round him as they had a great liking for him and as he 
in his turn had a kind word for everybody. Disciples who followed 
him where he went liked to call him the master. He, however, 
liked more to be called with the two Esperanto words Mirin Dojo. 
It -was said about him that he, was invulnerable and immortal and 
according to many rumours that gained currency in many places he 
was said to have been endowed with the unique power of not only 
healing all kinds of ailments but also bringing the dead back to vibrant 
life again. During the occupation of Holland by the Germans in the 
early stages of the last war, the Germans suspecting his honest 
intentions sent him to a concentration camp.’ Buta wizard of the 
occult art that he was, he knew how to escape, though in doing so he 
had to run the gauntlet of a vicious burst of machine gun fire, opened 
by the sentry on guard. Though he was riddled with bullets, yet he 
could keep on running for making good his escape from the clutches 
of the enemy like the immortal hero of an epic of breathless saga, 
It is ‘no exaggeration to say that his life was a classic of daring deeds 
end miraculous achievemenis. Even those who had the privilege of 
coming in every close contact with him could never succeed in lifting 
the vejl of profound mystery, surrounding the life and death of this 
miracleman, except for knowing this much only that his real name 
was Menskes Arnold, who was born somewhere in Holland in ihe 
year 1912 and who led the life of a bachelor. He himself never cared 


‘fo reveal anything about his own self, much as he preferred to keep 


everything about his own self an unfathomable mystery and had he 
41772P—IV 
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not possessed wonderful occult powers he would have most surely lived ` 
and died-just like an ordinary man, unknown to the world at large. 

* In certain parts of Switzerland superstitious beliefs in occultism 
and supernatural phenomena still persist and these are, perhaps, more 
strong than anywhere else in the civilised world of to-day. Sweden 
has, of course, been a strong rival of Switzerland in this respect, as 
has been evident from the long queues of men and women of all ages 
waiting patiently, for hours on end for being in a position to attend 
Mrs. Iversen’s.seances, who for some time past has been credited’ 
with having occult powers for curing all sorts of mental and physical 
‘ailments. But Switzerland, perhaps, provides a more suitable ground 
for the further growth of these superstitions than Sweden or any other 
country in Europe. In the Swiss Basle-Land canton it was as late 
as in 1947 that an examination for testing the abilitiesof men practis- 
ing in the art of occultism was introduced for the first time. The 
big luxury-villas thai we see now-a-days in many parts of the 
Appenzell canton mostly form.the favourite haunts of famous occultists 
and it is but acommon sight here to find young men wearing ear- 
rings as a safety-measure for counteracting the influences of the Evil 
Eye. Belief in the efficacy of charms and amulets seems to have a 
firm hold on the youthful mind here. This country was also found 
to be a very suitable place for Mirin Dojo, the ascetic-like gaunt 
Dutchman, who had a Christ-like physiognomy. It was his intention 
to prove to the world that the flesh was weaker than the mind 
and that the spirit was superior to matter. He was obsessed by the 
queer notion that ever since the day of the birth of the Lord he had 
been endowed with a unique power for withstanding all manner of, 
painful tortures without actually feeling the slightest pain and 
he used to say that it was actualiy in sleep that be was entrusted with 
a mission for using this power within him by holding blood-curdling 
demonstrations not only for proving the accuracy of his contention, 
but also for the purpose of spreading his new gospel for the benefit 
of mankind. 

Whosoever may penetrate any sharp weapon through my body— 
were his words when he for the first time appeared at a variety show 
in Zuerich.—It does not matter in the least what weapon is* used 
against me. You may either shoot me or give a heavy blow with, any’ 
weapon on my person or you may with the greatest impunity expose 
my person either to fire 6r cold, hunger or administer me any poison 
that-you may like without being able to injure me in any way. Even? 
if I am exposed toa surprise attack without being forewarned, yet 
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it will not in the least make matters Worse for me, as my sub- 
conscience has a peculiar way of functioning even in sleep. + i 

A virtuoso in his own art he knew the inexplicable process of 
weaving a unique pattern of the weird and the occult, in which the 
voice of prophesy and the rhythm and harmony of a super-mind that 
knew to completely master the laws governing matter seemed inter- 
laced ina miracle of design and craftsmanship. .To the great horror 
and surprise of the audience present at his many demonstratigns he 
‘even allowed himself to be pierced through with a sharp, pointed 
sword, For his wonderful powers which puzzled the wits of many 
experts, who closely examined him without being able to give any 
satisfactory explanation for his unique ability to defy death itself, 
the main topic of every day conversation used to centre round him 
wherever he went. The question which quite naturally aroge in the 
minds of those who used to be present at his demonstrations was, 
was it some trick or was ita reality? But none could give the answer 
or the key to this puzzle, which Sphinx-like seemed to cast aeweird 
spell upon the investigators. At the exhortation of the public and at 
the invitation of the Government authorities, the Polyclinic for 
Surgery of the Zuerich University sent some experts to’ examine him 
closely during these blood-curdling demonstrations. It was as it were 
the experts threw down the glove to Mirin Dojo in the Scientific 
Forum and it was at once taken up with manifest joy by Mirin Dojo, 
fully confident as he was that he would come off with flying colours. 
In this demonstration which took place on the 31st of May, 1947, in 
the Polyclinic for Surgery were also present some prominent journal- 
ists. The wiry Dutchman with an air of supreme non-chalance 
*allowed himself to be pierced slowly with a pointed sword, without 
having sharp edges. Piercing right through the upper abdomen the 
point of the sword came out about three centimetres below the 
„sternum. During the actual process of piercing the sword. it was 
observed that Mirin Dojo was growing more pale and pale and was 
profusely perspiring, but it was found to the utter surprise of the 
experts and the audience tbat he showed absolutely no signs of feeling 
any pain. During the whole time the sword remained pierced through ` 
his body there were no signs of blood, dropping out from the deep wounds. 
The climax of this hair-raising demonstration came however a few 
mue later with a dramatic suddenness when without ‘reyuiring 
„anj body’s assistance he could with the greatest ease just walk across to the 
‘Röntgen Institute with the sword still remaining pierced through his 
body from one side to the other. It was a scene which at once reminded 
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many persons of the unbeliévable story of the Lord’s resurrection— 
a story „which at once got a new significance and colour ‘viewed 
against the background of Mirin Dojo’s feat, which could not be 
dismissed off as a conjurer’s trick, but had to be accepted as a grim 
reality. An examination of the X-ray plates revealed that the sword 
had pierced right through his liver. It was taken out of his body 
after full twenty minutes, when but a few drops of blood came out 
from his wound on the back. But the sword itself was completely 
free from any blood-stains. The wounds on both sides of his body 
showed a remarkable tendency to heal up in no time. Only some 
completely healed scars remained to show the deep wounds that 
were inflicted by the sword. The crescendo of surprise of his audience 
attained still greater heights when he and his assistants asserted 
‘that in all he allowed himself to be pierced with a sword at least 
500 times and that even bis heart was once allowed to be pierced 
through at one of these demonstrations. Though spiced with all 
the thrills and suspense of a drama, yet the description given by his 
assistants of this unique demonstration induced but a revulsion of 
feeling in the hearts of. the audience to hear how the handle of the 
sword just at the moment of the point piercing right through his 
heart seemed to move forwards and backwards before it finally stopped 
when the point had reached bis back. 

According to Mirin Dojo himself two scars seen over his left 
eyebrow marked the spot through which a revolver shot fired by a 
Canadian came out after passing through his head without his feeling 
any the worse for the great shock, This incredible account was, 
however, taken cum grano salis by the scientists and other experts 
present on the occasion, but they could hardly deny the fact that? 
he stood the test of a sharp, pointed sword being pierced right 
through his liver without manifesting any the least sign of physical 

l pain or mental discomfort. Like a living symbol of all that repres- 
ented occultism and a deep esoteric mystery he stood there sombre ` 
and triumphant over the laws governing matter and crowned with 
a bright halo of glory as it were like a prophet or an angel he smiled 
before a completely bewildered audience who remained helplessly 
rooted to the spot in breathless awe at the sight of the ineredible 
taking the shape of a hard, chilling reality before their very eyes. 
Professor, Massini of Basle, considered an expert on the art of 
healing, was personally of the opinion tliat he could forthwith give 
an explanation and that was that Mirin Dojo was in possession of 
a unique power which helped him ‘to control his automatic uervous 
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system. In other words, it was his firm conviction that Mirin Dojo 
at will could control the functions: of those sensory neryes, which 
normally are absolutely beyond the control of an ordinary’ man. 
Another expert physician after carefully making all possible scientific 
investigations made the remark that he had come to the conclusion 
‘that Mirin Dojo should not be considered absolutely invulnerable 
yet it could not be denied that he possessed an extraordinarily high 
degree of resistance against wounds and injuries. He gave Mirin 
Dojo a timely warning not to go too far with these dangerous experi- 
ments as there was a great risk of the functions of the vital organs 
of his body being completely upset in the long run. But Mirin Dojo 
did never care to listen to his advice and went on demonstrating his 
unique power as usual. In order to study Mirin Dojo’s case more 
scrutinisingly and in order to demonstrate the accuracy of his theory 
that Mirin could not be in possession of some supernatural powers, 
Dr. Schlepper of the Zuerich University’s Poly-clinic for Surgery 
carried on with some pioneer types of experiments on rabbits. In 
these experiments he pierced the bodies of some rabbits with some 
sharp steel-instruments, specially made for the purpose and having 
proportionately a thicker diameter than those that were used in 
Mirin Dojo’s case These experiments helped him to demonstrate 
that im spite of being pierced through such vital -organs as the 
stomach, the liver, the kidneys and the lungs the rabbits could 
easily survive the test. .Of course he never meant to suggest that 
the results of these experiments carried out on small animals could 
have any direct bearing in ascertaining the physical and mental power 
of resistance in man, specially of Mirin Dojo’s- type. But he-yet 
thought that such experiments had at least helped him to collect 
some valuable physiological data which might one day prvoide him 
with the necessary clues for solving the mystery, surrounding Mirin 
Dojo. Though in the eyes of his admiring audience he seemed to 
have transcended all the narrow barriers of conventional scientific 
concepts of matter, yet he did not quite like the idea of exploiting 
anybody’s good faith and it is said he was at times vehement in 
denouncing the theory that he was out to play the role of a Messiah. 
But with the passage of time the number of disciples flocking round 
the master went on increasing. They liked to be called ‘ De Kring 
rond Mirin Dojo’s Vrienden ” (The circle roynd Mirin Dojo’s friends). 
Everybody without exception who came in contact with him felt 
an uncggefetipatesarce to come closer and still closer to him, This 
PA Athe case of ladies. Being greatly stirred in their 
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imagination by witnessing Mirin Dojo’s wonderful feats many people 

went to the length of, adoring bim as a holy angel and made an 

apotheosis df him for others. In ever growing numbers like pilgrims 

on the move for Mecca all sorts of people comprising all ages and . 
nationalities used to come to him, carrying photographs of their 

relatives having some physical or mental defect, as they had a blind 

‘faith in his supernatural -power of cure. . 

One day in the spring of 1948 Mirin Dojo bimself came walking 
to the Polyclinic for Surgery in Zuerich without quite realising that 
the shadow of. death was following close upon his heels to engulf 
all the glory of his wonderful life, which blossomed forth like a 
bright and beautiful spring-flower, and that an yawning abyss of 
perpetual darkness lay before him. He came there with the intention 
of getting a dagger, that he had swallowed two days before, taken 
out from his stomach as he did not feel quite sure whether it could 
at all come out through the ‘‘ normal channel ” as he had predicted 
to his disciples, The expert surgeons, too, had great doubts whether 
his prediction would come true this time and so he was at once 
taken to the surgical ward for undergoing an immediate operation. 
Tn spite of his vehement protests the surgeons performed the opera- 
tion under anaesthesia. When the stomach was cut open the blade 
of the dagger was found to have stuck fast in the upper portion of 
. the oesophagus while the handleof the dagger lay embedded in its - 
lower portion. On the seventh day of the operation he declared that 
he would like to be discharged from the hospital. 

Just a short time after a doctor was sent for by one of Mirin’s 
disciples. He said to the visiting doctor:—The Master called on, 
me the other day and after about an hour’s talk with me be expressed 
a desire to go into a trance for a few weeks. But when I discovered 
shat it was something unusual for my Master to say like that and 
Sesides when I found that the skin of his body showed definite marks 
of discoloration at some places I could easily understand that some- 
thing was wrong with him and therefore I at once sent for you. 

The doctor after carefully examining Mirin Dojo declared that 
the Master was dead. After a post-mortem was held on his body at 
tae Pathological Institute of Zuerich, it was reported that the blade 
cf the dagger which he swallowed some time ago did a good deal 
af injury to the main arteries and death was due to. the ruptureef 
. the aorta. And so at last’ the curtain rung down upon the tragic 
scene of the passing away of a mysterious personality just like an 
o-dinary mortal. But, nevertheless, there were people who believed 
it was the death of a Messiah. 


GOOD FAITH OR FIDELITY TO PROMISES 


Apant Momax Roy, M.Ac. 
Lecturer in Philosophy, Calcutta Uñiversity, and 
Professor, S. A. Jaipura Collage, Calcutta. 


The essential element of the duty of good faith or fylfilmeut 
of promises is conformity to expectations that the promiser has inten- 
tionally raised in the promisee. When, however, a promise is 
understood in a sense not intended by the promiser, he is not bound 
to satisfy expectations which he has not vouluntarily created, as there 
has been, strictly speaking, no such promise at all. Indeed, the 
promise which is binding must be understood by both {he promiser 
and the promisee in the same sense at the time of promising. Again, 
it must be remembered that the obligation of a promise is relative to 
the promisee, and may be annulled by him, and in that case the 
promiser is not bound to act according ‘to his promise. 

We may point ont here the relation between good faith and 
veracity. Veracity requires that we should always so speak and act 
as to express as clearly as possible what we believe to be true, and 
that having expressed our meaning, we should try to act according 
to it. Thus the maxim of veracity has a double application. On the 
one hand, it means that we should use words expressive of our 
thoughts, i.e., we should say what we mean. On the other band, it 
means that we should act up to our own words, for instance, that 
we shouid fulfil our promises and observe the contracts into which 
we have entered. Now, veracity in the ‘second sense is good faith or 
fidelity to promises; in other words, good faith is a form of veracity. 
Some moralists, however, identify the duty of veracity with that of 
good faith on the ground that in both cases we fulfil the obligation 
alike by affecting 4 correspondence between words and facts. But it 
should be remembered that though veracity resembles good faith in 
prescribing a correspondence between words and facts, there is yet 
some obvious difference between them. For veracity requires that 
we should make our statement correspond with fact, while good faith 
requires that we should make fact correspond with statement. Indeed, 
the difference is deeper than this. For while in veracity we make 
statements in conformity to facts irrespective of any expectation that 
may be raised in others by our statements, in good faith we act in 
conformity to expectations raised in others by our statements; in 
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other words, good faith requires that we should act not in conformity 
to our own statements, but in conformity to expectations that we 
have intentionally aroused in others by our statements. Thus 
veracity and good faith differ, and hence cannot be identical with 
each other. It must be admitted, however, that inspite of this 
difference of point of view, they yet may be regarded as branches of a 
common stock in so far as both imply a certain correspondence between 
words and their objective reference. Indeed, veracity and good faith, 
though different in some respeets, are related in the sense that the 
latter, as already remarked, is a form of the former. 

Good Faith, then, requires that we should act in conformity to 
expectations that we have intentionally raisedin others by our 
statements. Now, in connection with good faith two questions arise, 
viz., (1) why should we keep our promises? In other words, should 
we follow the maxim of good faith unconditionally or only as means 
to an end beyond itself? (2) Should promises be kept always and 
under all circumstances ? In other words, will it bea sin to break 
a promise in any particular case under special circumstances? If not, 
what is the ethical justification for the breach of a promise? 

- To these questions different answers are given by different 
thinkers. We shall consider first the answer from the standpoint 
of the morality of Common Sense, known as Dogmatic Intuitionism. 
We, however, find that the Common Sense account is not quite 
consistent. For Common Sense holds that the maxim of good faith 
is binding absolutely, so that promises should always be fulfilled 
‘unconditionally under all circumstances. At the same time, however, 
it does not decisively condemn the breach of promise in every case, 
and seems to admit, though vaguely and reluctantly, that the principle 
of good faith is not of universal ‘application. We may cite the follow- 
ing cases where Common Sense either justifies the breach of promise 
or is doubtful on the point. 

(1) A man promised a robber to help him alwaysin his criminal 
pursuit. He, however, breaks his promise afterwards. According 
to Common Sense the breach of promise is not wrong in such a case, 
as it averts an evil and does good to many innocent men. 

(2) A man, concealing important circumstances and making 
false statefnents, obtained from me a promise for help in a particular 
matter. But I refuse to keep my promise as soon as I realise that 
it was obtained by fraud. Common Sense seems to justify the breach 
of promise in such a case on the ground that a promise obtained by 
fraud is no promise at all. . . 


. 
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(38) A man promises a student to meet the expenses of his 
foreign education. But after a time his income falls to,such an 
extent that he cannot help the student without starving his wife’and 
children. Common Sense will probably. justify the breach of promise 
in such a case on the ground that-a promise is not ies when it 
overrides one’s fundamental obligations. g : 

(4) A man promised to change his religioń on pain of death. 
He, however, refuses to keep his word afterwards. Common Sense 
justifies his action since a promise obtained by force or compulsion 
is not a promise in the true sense. l 

(5) Ihave promised a friend to do sometbing, sincerely believ- 
ing that it will do him good. But before I fulfi the promise I have 
good reason to believe that it is likely to injure him. He, however, 
takes a different view and thinks that it will lead to his good, and 
hence insists on my fulfilling the promise. Now, the principle of 
good faith requires that the promiser is bound to keep his promise 
unless it is annulled by the promisee. * But I see that the fulfilment 
of the promise will be harmful to the promisee though he may not 
think so. Now, what should I do in such a case? Should I fulfil 
the promise? Common Sense , will perhaps justify the breach of 
promise in such a case by reference to the interest of the promisee. 

(6) -Suppose a promise was made to a, man who is now dead 
or otherwise inaccessible. Now, when the time comes.to fulfil the 
promise, the promiser has good reason to believe that owing to a 
considerable alteration of circumstances the effects of keeping it 
will be quite other than those which were foreseen by the promiser 
as well as the promisee when it was made. At the same time, , 

* however, there is no means of obtaining release from the promise 
since the promisee is inaccessible. Now, what should be done by 
the promiser in this case? Should he or should he not act according 
to his promise? Common Sense seems to give no clear answer. 

a, (7) Suppose I have promised an old man, who is dangerously 

ill, to give him true information about the condition of bis only son 
“who has fallen ill in a’ foreign land. On enquiry I learn that the 
son of the old. man died a few days back. Realising that the true 
information will give the old man a rude shock, I conceal the fact 
and peel falsely to him, and thus break my promise. This breach 
of promise on my part is justified by Common Sense. 

Thus Common Sense justifies the breach of promise in certain 

‘ecases by reference to the good of the promisee or of the general public, 
From this it is evident that the maxim of good faith is valuable not 
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in itself but as a means to happiness or utility. Hence itis said that 
the Common Sense morality is unconsciously utilitarian: So we see 
that? the’ ‘position of Common Sense in regard to good faith is not 
self consistent. On the one hand it holds that the maxim is self-evident 
and should be unconditionally followed under all circumstances. On 
the other hand, it admits that the maxim is a means to individual or 
general welfare, and hence may be violated when it runs counter 
to that. 

According to Kant, we should follow the maxim of good faith | 
unconditionally. Promises should be fulfilled without regard to 
consequences. He also holds that the maxim of good faith admits of 
no exceptions, since 4 single exception would destroy that universality 
which is essential to 4 moral principle. Hence proniises should be kept’ 
always and under all circumstances. It will therefore be a sin to 
break a promise in any particular case even under special circumstances. 
The wrongness of the breach of a promise is deduced from. the first 
formula of his moral law which is stated thus—‘‘ Act only on that 
principle which thou canst at the same time will to become a universal 
law.” By the application of this formula we find that it is wrong to 
break a promise, because the breach of promise is a kind of action 
which ‘cannot be universalised. If it were a universal rule that every 
one were to break his promise, whenever he deems it justifiable, no 
one would place any reliance on promises. Hence promises would loose 
their significance, and, therefore, would cease to be made. Thus 
the breach of promise cannot be universalised without a certain 
absurdity. Since, then, we cannot really will that promises should 
.be broken by everyone, we have no right to will that we ourselves 
should break them. Hence the breach of promise is always wrong. 

But this ethical doctrine of Kant is open to the following objec- 
tions :~-(a) According to him the maxim of good faith is to be followed 
unconditionally without reference to any end, so that the maxim 
is taken as an end in itself. But Kant fails to perceive that a moral 
Jaw or maxim can be explained only as a means to an end. Indeed, 
in' his conception of the two-fold moral end—our own perfection® 
and the happiness of others—Kant himself seems to subordinate the 
moral law to an end. Thus he says that a man càn realise his 
perfection by conforming to the moral law. (b) Again, Kant’s view 
appears to be very rigorous, as he permits no exceptions to the 
principle of good faith. According to him one should always keep 
one’s promises whatever may happen—‘‘ even if the world be des- * 
troyed.’’. But the moral sense of the best men seems to justify * the 
breach of promise under. certain circumstances, < 
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From the standpoint of utilitarianism as advocated by J. 8. Mill 
the maxim of good faith, though sacred, admits of possible exceptions. 
Thus in some exceptional cases, the breach of promise is justified 
because it is supposed ‘to promote a greater amount of general happi- 
ness. Indeed, there are circumstances‘in which the fulfilment of 
promise is wrong, since it is likely to go against the welfare of society, 
while the breach of promise is right, since it contributes to the 
social happiness, and hence the righteous man in such circumstances 
prefers the latter. Thus, according to Mill, the prirtiple of good 
faith has a utilitarian basis, since it is explicable only as a, means to 

_ social happiness, and its possible exceptions’ ‘ean be justified only by 
reference to the social weifare. We thus see that “Mill justifies the 
breach of promise by consideration of expediency, ie. , by weighing 
the social gain derived from the breach of promise against the dis- 
advantage or loss arising from its fulfilment. But the utilitarian 
position in this respect seems untenable. It is: doubtful whether the 
violation of the maxim of good faith is not ligely to do more harm 
than good to the society in the long run. , For the breach of promise 
in a special case will set a bad example, which is likely to be imitated 
by ordinary men, in whose hands it may lead to very bad results in 
so far as they are likely to break promises not only in special cir- 
cumstances but even in circumstances. where there is no sufficient 
justification for the breach of promise. Thus the breach of promise ~ 
in a special case will ultimately disturb social peace and happiness, 
though it may appear to promote ‘social interest for the time being.. 
Hence.in the long run social welfare derived from the breach of 
promise will be smaller than that derived from its fulfilment. , 
According to Green the maxim of good faith is not absolute or 
unconditional ; on the contrary, it has relevance only as a means to 
the highest moral end of self-perfection or’ self-realisation. He, 
however, holds that it is not possible to determine theoretically 
whether a mam is justified in breaking a promise under certain cir- 
cumstances. According to him, it is not the abstract reasoning, but 
“the perception of actual circumstances under which the anial 
is placed, that alone can determine whether the breach of promise is 
justified in any case. Now, with due deference to Green we may 
point, out that the violation of the maxim of good faith is sometimes 
justified in the abstract from his point of view. For, since the 
, maxim of good faith is only a means to the highest moral end, the 
‘latter is. higher than the former, so that the former may be violated 
in the interest of the latter. Indeed, as Bradley says, since the 


lower duty has to. give way to the higher, the neglect and positive 
» 2 a 
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breaches of ordinary moral laws in the name of higher morality are ` 
justifiable i in the abstract. 

We may note here thatthe Hindu moralists generally aiui much 
importance to good faith. According to them the maxim of good 
faith is binding absolutely, so that promises should always be fulfilled 
unconditionally under all circumstances. Thus Sri Rama goes into’ 
exile for fourteen years in order that his father’s promise may remain 
unbroken. Yudhisthira refuses to struggle for his kingdom before 
due time, because he has promised to remain in exile for thirteen 
years. Bhisma remains a bachelor throughout his life in order that 
his “promise may be fulfilled. Thus according to Hindu speculation, 
good faith is the leading trait of the moral character, and is, indeed, 
the very foundation of the moral life; no character can be virtuous 
which has,not good faith for its basis. Now, we may remark that as 
this ethical doctrine of the Hindus permits no exceptions to the 
principle of good faith which is taken as an end in itself, it is as 
rigorous as Kant’s view which has already been cousidered. 

Having thus considered the views of differeut’ moralists, we may 
say in conclusion that the maxim of good faith is not absolute or 
unconditional ; it is rather only a means to the highest moral end. 
Hence when in a particular case we are honestly convinced that the 
fulfilment of a promise is detrimental to the highest good, we are 
justified in breaking our promise. At the same time, however, we 
should remember that the breach of promise is permissible only in 
exceptional cases under special circumstantes. As a rule, the maxim 
of good faith should be observed as a necessary condition of self- 
realisation, and hence the sacredness of good faith should be recognised. | 
Indeed, as Bradley says, we must never break a law of duty to- please 
ourselves, but only for the sake of a superior and over-ruling duty. 
_ Any breach of duty, as duty, and not as lower duty, is always and 
absolutely wrong; but it would be rash to say that any one act must 
be in all cases absolutely and unconditionally wrong. Circumstances, 
however, can decide which of the two dities is higher or lower in a 
particular case. 

From all that has been said above it is evident that the maxim 
of good faith is not really a clear and self-evident principle, since 
there is no clear intuition as to when and how far we are bound fp act 
‘a¢cording to our promises. Indeed, even experts differ as to the 
precise meaning of good ‘faith and as to why and where the maxim . 
of good faith should be applied. Hence this maxim, however helpful 
for practical guidance, does not admit of being elevated into a 
scientific axiom. ` 
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In the world of science Germany holds an indisputable supremacy. 
More than a hundred years ago the British journal “‘Atheneum” of 
April 14, 1838 wrote—‘‘In no part of Europe is thenumber of 
periodicals devoted to science, art and literature so great as in 
Germany.’ Curiously enough, Germany has retained this position 
in the storm and stress of a century. German is stili the language 
in which the largest quantity of front-rank research output is ex- 
pressed in any single language. Kekolé once interviewing a young 
French student in his study, asked him if he knew German,*and on 
receiving a negative reply impressed on the Frenchman that to practise 
chemistry it was absolutely essential that one should know German. 
It is evident, therefore, that no serious student of science or literature 
can do without even a working knowledge of German. But the 
principal modern language, which we in India have to learn at school 
is English. This foreign language demands so much of our time 
and energy that we can scarcely think of learning any other modern 
language at school. The classical languages—Sanskrit, Arabic or 
Persian, that are included in some school curriculum, are also 
practically foreign to us. Thus an Indian student has to labour 
under manifold difficulties as regards his linguistic equipment. And 
he has to pick up German only at the Post-Graduate stage, when 
want of time and inclination stands in the way of his following a 
systematic and formal course in German. Unfortunately the classes 
arranged by the University or private bodies for teaching German 
, at this stage, generally put a special stress on Grammar. Learning 

a language through Grammar, is no doubt, accurate and thorough, 
but the process is a slow and tedious one and at the some time it 
demands an amount of time and patience which the student in question 
can hardly afford to spare. . 

Before giving practical hints I. should like to be excused for 
making some personal allusions which may prove of help to those 
willing to learn German by their own efforts—without the aid of a 
tutor. 
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Fortunately or unfortunately I never joined any German class. 
Of coyrse after the publication of my German Primer, by the Calcutta 
University ‘Dr. F. W. Levi was generous enough to give me lessons 
in German. Half-heartedly I commenced learning it with the help | 
of a primer that accidentally came into my hands. My aim, from 
the very beginning, was directed to the understanding of thiogs 
garbed in the new. language without paying any serious attention to 
grammatical forms. I had hot proceeded far when I got a copy of 
‘Die Karavane’ that contained a good many interesting folk tales of 
the East, This book was far beyond my depth but with constant 
help of a dictionary I exerted my utmost to follow the stories one 
by one-—frequently guessing the meaning of long-drawn sentences. 
This added greatly to my steck of words and helped me to some 
extent to e@bserve the arrangement of words in simple German sen- 
tences. My attempt io read “Die Karavane’ at that stage reminds 
me of the following lines of Poet Tagore in the introduction of his 
‘Visva-Parichay’—‘‘While picking up our first experience of life, 
it is not given to us to understand everything, nor is it indispensable 
for our progress to know everything very clearly. Just -like the 
distribution of land and water on the glube, what we do not know is 
much greater than what we do know, yet things move on, and to 
our joy. The fact of our not knowing things in entirety does indeed 
help us in our way to progress to some extent. os 


The validity of this saying is as important in mania of learning 
in general as it is in learning a foreign language. With the scanty 
knowledge acquired by this time I could with occasional help of a 
dictionary make out the meaning of passages from practical’ chemistry e 
required in the course of my work in the laboratory. I also contracted 
a habit of procuring from old book-shops the illustrated German 
Weekly ‘Die Woche’ and began reading interesting and familiar 
' topics therefrom. This greatly accelerated my progress dnd convinced ° 
me of the fact how interesting and instructive topics facilitate learning ` 
an alien language. aN , e 


I should now like to evoke the spirit of eagerness of the. beginner 
to his self-imposed task of learning the German language. 
Without an ardent zeal for knowledge and an ever vigilant sense 
of ‘service to the country through original research no substantial 
progress in this direction. is possible. A beginner may ‘profitably . 
bear in mind the following lines from Lord Halden’s inspiring speech. E 
to the University pudenta: 


. 
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“Nothing but the passion for excellence, the domination of a 
Single purpose which admits of no foreign intrusion can suffice for 
him who would reach the heights. To contribute to the sum total 
of original research demands not only many hours of the day spent 
in the laboratory, but as a rule vast reading in addition and that in 
several languages.” Ji 

To attain this ambitious goal a serious studentin the, Post- 
Graduate stage must make it a point to acquire proficiency in German, 
and to minimise his time and labour in this arduous task I would 
commend the following hints to his careful consideration. 

First of all the student must learn the pronunciation of simple 
German words as correctly as possible through the phonetics given in ` 
a German Grammar or a primer. He should not waste bis time in 
pronouncing individual letters nor should he put too much stress on 
the very correct pronunciation. For it is self-evident that the 

` niceties of a particular tongue cannot be accurately represented by a 
foreign one. . 


The student should next acquaint himself with articles—indefinite 
and definite and learn the conjugation of verbs sein—io be, and 
haben—to have. If he at the same time memorises a number of 
familiar nouns this scanty equipment may enable him to make out 
the meaning of short sentences and to construct a large number of 
simple sentences and thereby he may derive a kind of pleasurable 
sensation. Whenever a student comes across a noun he should 
notice the gender of it and pronounce the word along with the definite 
article which will help him remembering the gender. As the actual 
gender differs from the grammatical gender of a noun the mastery 
of gender is beset with great difficulty in German language. A few 

- examples will make this point clear. ` l 


Masculine Feminine Neuter 
` Steel Acid ' Tron 
Letter . Pen Faper. 
s The Moon The Sun Girl 


These irregularities appear -quite shocking to a student of English’ 
and to this is due the humorous saying like the following—‘‘A German 
lover writes a masculine letter to his neuter sweet heart with a 
feminine -pen.”’ A few hints that appear in the section of genders 
_ prove of some help in the midst of this state of confusion and the 
° student should do well to learn them well. In German there are 
four cases—Nominative, Accusative, Dative and Genitive, and 
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articles and adjectives vary in their forms in different case endings 
in different genders, hence without the knowledge of gender of a 
particular noun no sentence can be framed with it. Herein lies the 
supreme importance of genders in the German language. 

The student should next focuss his attention to the chapter on 


adjectives ; paying special attention to the formation of adjectives. 


by the addition of suffixes. This helps the beginner in the ready 
recognition of an adjective and also to guess the meaning of it if he 
has already come across the noun or the verb from which the adjective 
has been derived. The declension of nouns with atiributive adjectives, 
particularly the adjectives followed by indefinite and definite articles 
demands special attention. 

The pronouns, adverbs, numerals and conjunctions offer no novelty 
but as these words are limited in number and as they occur so 
‘frequently in almost every sentence, they should, as far as possible 
be committed fo memory. 

Next to genders the prepositions hold a prominent place in 
German Grammar. Prepositions govern accusative, dative and 
genitive and there are some prepositions which govern both accusative 
and dative according to circumstances and upon these facts lies the 
great importance of the prepositions. Hence prepositions demand 
special attention on the part of the beginner. 

An unusual feature of German is an abundance of compound 
words, the like of which are seldom met with in English. Frequently 
a word of learned length comprising a number of smaller units eppear 


and in this combination nouns, verbs, adjectives and all possible — 


constituents take part. Whenever a student comes across such a 
word he should try to find out the constitnents. For, possibly he may 
be acquainted with one or more of the constituents which may help 
him guessing the meaning of the entire word without looking for it 
in the dictionary. Another point that deserves mention in this 
connection is that the gender of a compound word is determined by 
the gender of its last component. 

I do not like that a beginner should spend much of his time over 
declension of nouns and conjugation of verbs. He should do well 
if he pays stress on the plural forms of nouts that, he comes across 
and forms of verbs that occur in interesting and instructive reading 
lessons. E . z 
In simple sentences the arrangement of words does not differ 


appreciably from English. If a sentence begin with an adverb ore 


an adverbial phrase or clause the verb is placed before the nominative. 
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- It is not advisable, therefore, to ask a beginner to memorise these 
rules and exceptions. He will himself observe the peculiarities i in ¢ 
word order as he proceeds with the graduated and well selected reading 
lessons in a primer. 

About translation the following rule appears to hold good. The 
student should pay more attention to translating useful and interesting 
German passages into English than translating English passages into 
German. As the scientific style is always free from any ambiguity 
and the scientific literature is replete with repetition of the same words 
and phrases and the syntax is also very simple a research student of 
science with the above mentioned grammatical equipment may profit- 
ably translate original papers from scientific journals as is required 
in course of bis practical work in.the laboratory. 

_ To understand theoreticai portion of original papers a moderate 
degree of linguistic efficiency is required and to acquire this a student 
should read select literary passages and biographical sketches which 
possess interesting and familiar features quite in keeping with his 
age and bent of mind. Heading such passages has also got some. 
merit of its own, for it relieves the monotony engendered by a study 
within a narrow groove of subject matters, and thus stimulate and 
maintain the interest of the learners in an apparently uninviting and 
difficult language. 

Some grown up students may complain of the weakness of their 
memory. It is true that word memory gets duller with age but the 
sense memory becomes rather sharper. And this is enough to learn 
a language if a student feels an yee to do so to reach the heights 
in. his ambitious career. 

? I am quite confident that in these days of scientific and literary 
renaissance of India, our enthusiastic research studènts will not fail 
to pick up a working knowledge of German, which is par excellence 
a most efficient tool for explorations in new domains of eae, and 
° Science. 
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` PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND NORMATIVE 
ETHICS 


Prapas Jean CHaupHury, M.Sc., M.A. 
Visva Bharati, 


The impotence of a scientist, who discovers the atom-bomb, in 
dealing with the ethical question whether the bomb ought to be 
manufactured and used, is not only an instance of a glaring defect in 
our theoretical knowledge (which should have been a comprehensive 
whole) but also one of major crisis in practical life or culture of the 
present age. The disjunction between physical science and normative 
ethics, between the knowledge of what ‘is’ and what ‘ought to be’, 
besides being a slur upon our theoretical activity, is eating into the 
heart,of our social practice. The dichotomy of reality into the aciual 
and the ideal, perceived and the felt, observed and the appreciated, 
described and the prescribed, or into the factual and the valuational, 
must be recognised as not ultimate but provisional, and, so, must be 
bridged in order to achieve any kind of comprehensiveness, consistency 
or order in our over-all thought and activity. The question which 
faces us is this ; can science, which bas advanced so much and is far 
ahead of ethics, help us to settle the yet unsettled questions of the 
latter discipline ? In other words, can ethics, while remaining norma- 
tive as it should to preserve its integrity, be made, in any sense, 
scientific, and thus be freed of its stigma of arbitariness, relativism 
and metaphysical mystification ? A simple exposition of this problem” 
together with a critical and constructive survey of some of the solutions 
of it as offered by some recent thinkers is attempted in the present 
paper. We will see that both the logic and matter of science (i.e., its 
form and content), if clearly grasped, can contribute largely towards’ 
our constructing an ethics which, while retaining its normative charac- 
ter may be called scientific by virtue of its empirical and objective 
validity. 

The very possibility of a scientific normative ethics, the crying need 
of our time, is denied by many who declare norms to be but expressions 
of our arbitrary preferences’ ‘‘ Fthics contains no statements whether 


. f ‘ 
1 See J. W- Smith : “ Senses of Subjeetivism in Value Theory ” Journal of Philosophg. 


Vol. XLV (1948), pp. 893-405. See also “ Value Judgements, “Emotive meaning and 


attitudes by John Ladd, J. of Philosophy. Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 119-198. 
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. true or false, ’’ says Bertrand Russel’ while Rudolph Carnap, è leader 
of logical positivism, says, ‘‘ Actually a value statement is nothing 
eise than a command in a misleading grammatical ‘form?’ ? 
Our problem is to show how the normative statements in ethics 
may be verifiable and, so, veridical and objective instead of being 
fictitious and subjective. In other words, we haVe to show how morals 
are not a matter of opinion guided by taste, temperament, tradition or 
other casual factors. But while attempting to show this we have to 
be careful not to fall into the naturalistic fallacy? which consi$ts in 
identifying a norm or ideal with any existing character or interest 
(e.g. pleasure of the Hedonists). In case we commit this fallacy our 
norm arrived at will be verifiable being derived from and conditioned 
by the existing social situation ; but for that very reason it will cease 
to be a norm proper which is an ideal representation of a state of 
affairs different from the actual state (that is to be changed). Thus 
the naturalistic fallacy involves a question-begging, procedure and it 
confuses a normative ethics with a factual social theory. A normative 
theory, by definition, must go beyond description of social facts—to 
prescribe some value. So that it cannot be derived from and verified 
by social facts. How then can it be empirically verified ? The answer 
which F. S. C. Northrop offers is this. A normative social theory 
(i.e. ethics which is an imaginative construction of ideals) can be 
verified by facts of nature.‘ The latter are postulates by imagination 
(like atoms, molecules etc.) and by intellect (like space-time continum) ; 
they are hypothetically inferred and deductively verified by immediate 
data of perception. ‘The so-called facts of nature are thus physical 
theories which transcend yet are verified by immediately given sense- 
*data. Now these physical theories have certain hidden presuppositions 
and primitive concepts associated with them which when brought 
out by philosophy of science * will give us a comprehensive philoso- 
phical view of nature and man. If this is compatible with the 
* presuppositions of ‘the normative ethical theory, then the latter may 
be said to be verified. Thus ‘‘Normative theory projects its normative 
frescriptions upon society; it receives its empirical verification from 
nature.’ è In this way, Northrop believes, the gulf between the 


1 B. Russel: Religion and Science (1985) p. 287. 

2 Re Carnap : Philosophy and Logical Syntax, (1935), p. 24. 

3 Better called culturalistic fallacy. See F.S.C. het Logic of the Se! ences and 
the Humanities (1947), pp. 279-60. 

4 See Ibid, p. 286-87. 
e 5 As for example attempted by Prof. E. A. Burtt in his Metaphysical Foundations of 
Modern Physical Science (1925). 

8 Northrop op. cit. p. 338. 
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‘ought’ and the ‘is’ of Kant is bridged while at the same time the - 
naturalistic fallacy of identifying the ‘ought’ of culture with the 
historical ‘is’ (into which Fichte, Hegel and Marx fellin their attempt 
to bridge the gulf) is*avoided. So that physical science is shown to 
provide the means to settle the problem of normative ethics. Socr- 
ates said ‘‘The power of dialectic alone can reveal this (the idea of 
good), and only to one whois a disciple of the previous sciences,” * 
So that the physical scientist should not fight sby of the problems 
of ethics supposing them to be reserved for philosophers and 
politicians. i 

The solution advanced by Northrop is very broad and vague; it 
should have been specific to be more convincing. What are the 
presuppositions of modern science and what kind of ethics do they 
support? , The main difficulty, however, lies in conceiving how a 
knowledge of the objective order of things supplied by science can 
give us any concrete and positive idea about our mind or self which 
has to be known in order to solve the ethical problem. In science 
(and in Realistic philosophy which provides science with an epis- 
temology appropriate to it) the mind is held as an automaton recorder 
and analyser, an abstraction of a human person, a mere focal point 
in the imaginary spatial distribution of perspectives.” Philosophy 
of science is not a philosophy of total experience,’ and there seems 
to be no passage from the former, which deals with the objective order 
of things, to the latter, which includes the subjective order. However 
this difficulty may somehow be got round by claiming only an analogy 
between the two orders (or worlds), the objective being held as symbolic 
projection of the subjective, thus conceiving an all-comprehensive 
metaphysics of our total experience. Besides, it is not true that’ 
science necessarily presupposes an idea of mind as an antomaton . 
recorder and analyser. Does not 4 physicist’s activity ‘and his 
Transformation equations reveal an underlying urge for coherence ‘and . 
communicability, a desire to get over all particularity and subjectivity 
connected with experience? Science reveals a mind eager to commune 
with other minds and to realize the universal mind potent in the 
individual. 

So that, the matter of science, through its metaphysical postulates 
uf nature, and the logic of science, through its logical and,socio- 


1 Plato: Republic Book VII, 538. . 
2 See Martin Johnson : Science and the Meanings of Truth, 1946, pp. 185, 145. e : 
3 See Ibid, p. 159. 
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psychological implications, can offer us a world-view which may 
decide moral principles, thus offering a basis for a scientific ethics. 
Attempts have been made ın another direction to organize *thics 
as a science. Ethical value has been regarded as objective and, so, 
amenable to scientific study. For a criterion of objectivity modern 
physical science is consulted where ft is found that what constitutes 
objectivity is not any matter (substance, ether, atoms or any prime- 
- stuff whatsoever having vanished from physical theory), but some 
“ inter-subjective correlation of perceived cdincidences.’’ ‘Applying 
this criterion to axiological enquiry David Rynin finds that an act may 
be held as really pleasant (and so valuable) if ‘‘a whole series of 
_ correlated experiences of pleasure’’ favour this conclusion. He 
defines value as what pleases most men most of the time.” Martin 
Johnson applies the lesson of physical science (that objective truth is 
a matter of communicable coherent patterns) to his ethial enquiry 
and states, ‘‘ Ethical criteria are also those of pattern, * goodness’ 
being the quality of contributing harmonious inter-locking of free- 
behaviour among individuals and judged as communicable coherence 
of intention and practice’’.® These attempts at conceiving value as 
objective are praiseworthy. Only they seem to favour a hasty but 
mistaken view that value-experience itself is objective and that what 
is determined by social agreement must be of value. It must be 
noted that value experience is empirical and subjective, but some 
values are found through rational criticism to be objective and veridical. 
The distinction between empirical and true values is useful and has 
been clearly formulated by E. S. Brightman.* A true value “is 
what we still value after testing our empirical values by rational 
norms (rational meaning logically consistent and coherent) and after 
. tests of analysis, practical consequences, and coherent wholeness bave 
been applied’ to the experience.” Thus ideals as experienced are 
subjective, they have to be subjected to rational criticism and tested 
by the criterion of objectivity (got from physical science) in order to 
reach certain true (j.e., objectively valid) ideals. This view reconciles 
the partially true antithetical theses that values are subjective and that . 
they are as objective as any cognised object. In fact it must be 


1 See David Rynin: Definitions of Value and the Logic of Vaiue Judgements. ‘Jn. of 
Phiposophy Vol. XLV, p. 288. 

2 See Ibid, p. 290. 

3 Martin Johnson op. cit, p. 1 

4 E. S. Brightman: A Bhiosopke of Religion (1940), pp. 91-93. 

5 Ibid, p. 98. 

€ See R. M. Millard: _‘“* Types of Value and Value Term.” Jn. of Phii 

XLVI (1949), pp. 129-38. ei 
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realised that the objectivity claimed for our value judgements (in 
ethics or aesthetics) is as limited as that claimed for the natural laws 
arrived at ‘by the physicist. Just as the latter is limited by his data 
and his principles are relative to the: experimental evidence available 
to him, so is the ethicist limited by bis data and his principles are 
not absolute but relative.- Thus objectivity in science and scientific 
ethics is not absolute but limited. This objective relativism is a 
logical product of the empirical method and, as such, must be recog- 
nised as* the essential character of all science, either physical or 
normative.’ 

Tn conclusion we find that a normative theory in ethics can be 
verifiable and, hence, can be scientifically based, the basis being 
provided either by the matter of science or by the logic of science (or 
by both). In either case the objective validity of its truth falls short 
of the absdlute which is a metaphysical category not realisable in 
science where a certain truth is always relative to the available 
experimental data and, so, always of a more or less tentative 
character. 


1 See T. T. Lafferty: “ Empiricism and objective Relativism in Value Theory." 
Journal cf Philosophy. Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 146-47. ; 


Round the World | , 
` Kashmir Issue: l i 


At the time of writing the Kashmir issue has again taken, a turn at 
which it has to be met squarely by the Indian Government and people. 
For the last few months the British and American Governments which 
have been rather restive over the attitude of the Government of India 
towards the wider question of international relations have been busy 
devising measures by which they might better placate Pakistan and get 
concessions from it in case of any outbreak of general hostilities with the 
Communist world. British press and platform wuich before independence 
were uniformly pro-Muslim and anti-Hindu and which in posteindependence 
days were similarly pro-Pakistan and anti-Indian in sympathies have been 
for sometime past even more outspoken than usual in the expression of 
such sympathies. The American press which had previously been sedulous- 
ly wooed by British agents has at last turned mostly against Indian 
interests and become pro-Pakistan in its views. All this would show which 
way the wind was blowing in the Anglo-American world. It was, therefore, 
no surprise to anybody in this country that a resolution would be 
sponsored jointly by the representatives of Britain and the U.S.A. in the 
Security Council for the solution of the Kashmir tangle. This resolution, 
stoutly opposed by India had to be dropped and a more mild and moderate 
resolution had later to be introduced and. adopted by the Security Council. 
This second resolution also inspite of its apparent mildness contains provisions 
which India on principle cannot accept. It provides for mediation bub uf 
that fails ıb provides for arbitralion. Tbe Government of India has never 
spared words to bring home to the world opinion and the Security Council 
that while arbitration might be a suitable method of solving minor disputes 
it was inappropriate in such grave and important matters as the question 
of the future status of Kashmir. This question must either be solved 
by the two parties between themselves or it must be solved through the 
good offices of a mediator, It could never be submitted to the hazards of 
an arbitration. Pandit Nehru has been outspoken in this regard both in 
the Parliament and outside. The policy of Britain and America which 
lies behind the resolution they have persuaded the Security Council to 
pass is crystal clear. They wouid not take Pakistan to task for the inva- 
sios of Kashmir territory in 1947. They would, on the contrary, do their 
best to hand over to it all territories of that state except possibly a small 
slice. It is not yet clear what return Pakistan would make to 
Britain and America for their good offices in this regard. But rumours of 
concessions regarding military bases are there. By this outspoken partia- 
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lity, however, Britain will be losing the goodwill which it created for itself 
in 1947 and thereafter in India, Possibly Britain thinks that this goodwill 
is not’ worth ‘much. It may even be convinced that without it Britain 
may get out of India what she wants. But it may not be wise to bank 
too much on that conviction. 


Dismissal of General MacArthur 


The outstanding event of the first part of the present year is, certainly 
the dropping of General MacArthur from the Supreme Command in the 
- Far East by President Truman. The most influential military commander 
of the most powerful Republic of the modern world had at last to know 
his place. 

During the second World War there were several great commanders 
who made a name to be reckoned with. But General Eisenhower, Marshal 
Timoshenko, and Marshal Zhukov were only lions under the throne. They 
had no appeal over the heads of the civil authority to the nations whose 
armies they led to victory. General MacArthur was singular in this 
regard. «He had created a legend round his name and had an appeal both 
to the political party to whose opinions he appeared to subscribe and to 
the nation at large whose interesis he was known to safeguatd. In this 
he had a parallel in the career of the late Lord Kitchener. On the eve of 
the first World War this Field Marshal of the British army had caught the 
imagination of the British people. Already afew years earlier while in 
India he had snapped his fingers against the most powerful pro-consul 
which the British Government had ever sent to the east and forced his 
resignation fromthe Viceroyalty. If, at the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, 
he was entrusted with the command of an army, the British Cabinet might 
have .been embarrassed by his choice in that capacity. Mr. Asquith, 
however, took the decision of harnessing him to civil authority by including 
him in the Cabinet as Secretary of State for War. In this capacity also 
he was a source of much embarrassment to the Government. He became 
a law unto himself and nol unoften kept important war information from 
his colleagues and decided things in his own way without reference to the 
Cabinet. Fortunately for the Government he was drowned in Hampshire 
on the way to Russia and the Government was saved from doing unpleasant 
and possibly unpopular things in regard to him. ; 

As a General of the United States Army MacArthur was under the 
Jiscipline and contro! of tha President ooth in his civil and military 
zapacity. The President, it should be remembered, is not only the chief 
magistrate óf the nation but the Commander-in-Chief of its armed forges. 
As a member of ‘the armed forces again General MacArthur was not to 
have any active party affiliations, He might have his own views and | 
inclinations. But they ought to have been confined to the region of his ° 
mind. They were not to be expressed and far less to be acted upon. 
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Unfortunately for years MacArthur had been claimed by the Republican 
Party as its supporter. Previous to the last presidential ztéctions* his 
name had also been suggested for the Presidency as the nominee of the 
Republican Party. Possibly this backing by a great political party in 
opposition to the Government encouraged the ‘ White Mikado’ not only to 
give expression to his views but sometimes to act upto them although 
these views might be the very opposite of what the Administration might 
entertain. . 

As a General he was to help the Civil Government no doubt to formu- 
late its strategy regarding the war in hand but he was to accept the position 
that the ultimate responsibility in this regard attached not to him but 
to the Civil Government. He was to carry it out as best he could, once 
it was formulated by the Civil Government. Whether again there should 
be expansion of the war to another country which good strategy might 
demand was also a matter to be decided entirely by the Civil Government. 
Sometimes such decisions might become a handicap to the armies in the 
front. But itis the duty of the Generals to work under such handicaps.. 
It is not for them to question the decisions of' the Civil Government nor 
try to force the hands of this Government by actions which weuld only 
embarrass it. Genera] MacArthur, ib is true, had been invested as Supreme 
Commander of the allied forces of occupation in Japan with some political 
authority. This might have given hima relish of political power. But 
he ought to have known that whatever political authority he had was 

‘confined to Japan. As Commander of the U.N. forces in Korea he had 
been given no such authority. He was there only to execute the policy 
of the U.N. and the United States, Ibis pointed out that General Mae- 
Arthur did not conform to these ordinary principles of conduct. He 
enunciated freely his own views and not unoften tried to act up to them 
@rrespective of the policy of his Government. 

This was a situation which could not be tolerated for long without 
detriment to the interests of the Civil Government. So he had at last to 
take his dismissal at the hands of his much suffering President and 
,Commander-in-Chief. It is only regrettable that many of the stalwarts 
of the Republican Party are trying to make political capital out of this 
very reasonable step which Mr. Truman has taken. The opinions so far 
expressed by the Republican leaders seem to indicate that they would like 

' a General of the Army to formulate the foreign and military policy of the 
United States and that the Government should only ditto what the General 
would dictate. It is singular that this unconstitutional attitude.has been 
taken ùp by men who ought to have known better and who may have to 
shoulder the burden of official responsibility sometime in the future. In 
‘their admiration for MacArthur and their denunciation of Truman they are 
ready to go so far as to talk wildly of impeaching the President ior taking 
a perfectly constitutional and reasonable step. Some again, not finding 
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impeachment feasible, are talking with equal vehemence of changing the 
constitutionthlew of the country and making the President hold his office 
during the pleasure of the Congress. ‘They ought to have known that 
nothing. is more difficult in the United States than to change the Consti- 
tution, They ought to have known also that for eight decades proposals have 
been afoot for changing the relations between the President and the 
Congress and making him responsible to the legislature. But no important 
sectioneof the nation has so far been persuaded as to this proposed change. 
Independence of the executive is one of the basic principles of the United 
States Constitution. It is very unlikely that anything would be done 
to affect adversely that principle. In tbis context the opinions, expressed 
by several Republican leaders appear more like the ravings of mad men 
than like the views of sober statesmen. , \ 

On return to his country Mac Arthur has been invited to address the 
Congress. "Such an invitation may not be inconsistent with the traditions 
of the Uniled States but it would have been out of the question in any 
other country. MacArthur was not serving under the control and 
supervision of the Congress. He was so serving under the control of 
the President and Commander-in-Chief. The latter has in exercise of 
his lawful authority removed him. . There the curtain ought to have 
fallen for the present. Another branch of the Government ought not 
to have interested itself in this affair. After’ the expiry of a reasonable 
period, of course, it might be quite open to the Congress or any house 
or any committee of it to ask the opinion of MacArthur on any question - 
of the Far East on which he might have specialised knowledge. But 
at the present time when his removal from his post was so recent and the 
excitement it has created was yet so hot, any invitation extended to 
him by the Congress was inappropriate. 


Prohibition of Matrimonial Dowry 


One of the non-official days of the Parliament was wasted recently 
on the discussion of a bill for the prohibition of matrimonial dowry. 
There are some social evils which cannot be cured by legislation. The. 
practice of receiving a dowry on a matrimonial occasion is one of them. 
In the old unreformed legislative councils which had not always something 
serious to do, bills of this character were now and again introduced and 
discussed with gusto by enthusiasts for social reform. Such discussion helped 
only in the letting out of steam. Otherwise it led us nowhere. The fathers 
of bridégrooms and sometimes the bridegrooms themselves continued as 
usual to insist on and receive dowries according to their worth. The 
Parliament of today ismo longer a doll’s house. It is a serious place 
onthe floor of which serious business is to be discussed and ‘decided 
upon. Its time-table is crowded and should not include frivolous “items 
to the exclusion of something of graver importance. <= Fin ie 
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The history of the dowry system ċannot be traced to its origin, It 
can only be said that it has grown with thé growth of society, Some- 
times and in some stratum of this society the sea oo tO» pay 
handsomely for the privilege of the hand of a bride. Moréoften, however 
the recipient is the other party. Dowry may be paid either in kind or 
in money and as a rulein both. Where both parties are.solvent, dowry 
may be paid out of pleasure and even out of a sense of social prestige. 
When the father of a girl is a man of position and is marrying her with 
the scion of a family of considerable worth and ‘reputation, he will, out of 
self-importance arrange for a handsome dowry. No objection may 
possibly be taken to it. Some may, of course, describe it as snobbery. 
But snobbery is the warp of our social fabric. _Now and again the doting 
father of a girl may out of love and affection and not out of any social 
obligation give a considerable dowry to his son-in-law whom he has chosen 
for some particular worth he has noticed in him. Nobody can possibly 
take any objection to this practice as well, he objection arises‘only when 
the poor parent of a girl, compelled by social custom to arrange for her 
marriage, is charged a high dowry which he has to provide either by 
denying himself and his ‘amily all good things of life or even by tunning 
into hopeless debt. Here of course what is objectionable is not so much 
the system of paying dowry as the compulsion of marriage. __ 

There was a time when it was regarded as an act of piety for a parent 
to marry his daughter at the age of eight and if she was not married for 
two years more, he stood the risk of being outcast by society. He had 
consequently to beg, borrow or steal to secure the wherewithal of marry- 
ing his daughter. Society is no longer so strict in this regard as it was 
at one time. But all the same outside cities and towns its hand falls 
heavily upon many fathers of girls of marriageable age. The remedy for 
this is obvious. Teach men to defy society when it becomes unreason- 
ably impatient about the marriage of girls. Let them be given proper 
schooling and meanwhile let society wait. Sooner or later husbands 
will come handy and marriage will take piace, Ifin some cases it does 
not take place at all, let no body be scandalised on that score. Our 
society was not at one time scandalised when kulinism floursihed and girls 
became old maids before they had a chance of being married and then also 
possibly to a boy who none the less was already the husband of many. 
° If it could tolerate this, it can more easily and more reasonably tolerate 
the late marriages.of a few and the lifelong maidenhood of some girls. 
We should not in this regard forget the figures as revealed so recently 
by the Census Commissioner. Women are fewer in this country than 
men. Let‘the fathers of girls take advantage of this important fact. 
They cannot, however, do this if they are ina hurry. The law of demand 
and supply cannot properly work when the goods are perishable and the 
sellers are impatient. Let this fact be remembered-and let not an un- 
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reasobale M.P. disturb any longer the mind of a rich and influential - 


colleague whose son has attained the age of marriage. 
e 


Pike, OO 
Henry Vivian Derozio 


A Committee has been constituted in Calcutta to take requisite steps ` 
for perpetuating the memory of Derozio and publishing his works. One 
hundred and twenty years have passed by since the untimely and unfor- 
tunate death of Derozio. It seems strange that nothing was done during 
this long period in this direction. It is strange all the more because of 
the great number of admirers Derozio has found in every succeeding genera- 
tion in the country, particularly in Calcutta. 


Derozio was barely twenty-three when he died. It is only surprising 
how at so early an age he could acquire so excellent a command over 
the arts and sciences of the west and how he found it easy not only to formul- 
ats his own ideas and principles but to impress them upon the mind of 
the young Bengali scholars who sat at his feet in the Hindu College. His 
activities during the short period of his connection with his College were 
manifold. He followed the regular curriculum of studies in the classes 
he took. He organised debating societies and through their medium 
taught the young learners to analyse and dissect established social and 
religious ideas and formulate views of their own. He wrote poetry and 
read it out to the students and in every other way became guide, philosopher 
and friend to his students. By these manysided activities he virtually 
created a revolution in the ideas and thoughts of a number of remarkable 
youngmen in this city and through them in the country atlarge. The 
19th century renaissance of which we talk so much owes a great deal 
to the genius of this Eurasian youth who lived but one-third of the normal 
span of human life. Let his memory continue to be an inspiration to 
us all. ` 


` 


Baroda Affairs ‘ 


Recognition has been withdrawn by the President of the Indian Union 
from the Maharaja of Baroda. So he is no longer a ruler, the place - 
being offered to his eldest son. After the merger of the state of Baroda 
in the province of Bombay the ruler has, of course, only an honorary title, 
carrying with it a large pension but without any territorial authority. The 
Government of India showed considerable patience in dealing with his 
case and in withdrawing the recognition cannot be said to have acted 
hastily. Many in fact were of the view that the States Ministry was 
showing too great patience in this case. States have been incor- 
porated in the Indian Union only recently and considerable time is neces- 
sary to nurse the merger. In the meanwhile the ex-Maharaja organised. 
a Rulers’ Union and -expressed ideas and took steps which could be inter- 
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preted as fissiparous. It was only in the fitness of things that the Govern- 
` ment would look upon them with disfavour and take action by which 
all tendencies towards counter revolution might be scotched. Pr 
The present case reminds us of a deposition jane which 
took place in 1876. Malharrao was then the Ruler of the State. He 
was squandering its resources and otherwise made himself ‘obnoxious 
to the people. ‘‘His amours, abductions of respectable women, tortures 
and murders of innocent people, are still a tradition in Baroda city”, 
wrote one in 1928. A strong man, named Col. Phayre, was sent out as 
Resident. After four days in the city he noticed a serious publie “flogging 
ordered by the Maharaja. As a result of it several men were done to 
death. The new Resident thought that this required an enquiry and a 
committee of four was appointed by the Government: of India for the 
purpose. It gave a moderate verdict that ‘“‘Baroda was generally mis- 
governed’, The Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, issued a’ warning to the 
Maharaja and asked him to cooperate in removing the gross abuses which 
disfigured Baroda’s administration. Actually, however, nothing was 
done in this regard. On the contrary the relations between the Maharaja 
and the Resident became increasingly strained. So the Government 
of India decided to replace the Resident, Mr. Phayre, by a Special Com- 
missioner in the person of Col. Sir Lewis Pelly. Before, however, the 
Resident actually left the city, he fell ill on the 9th November, 1875 after 
taking some sherbat. Residency servants confessed that they had been 
bribed by the Maharaja to administer poison along with the sweet liquid. 
A Commission was now constituted by the Government of India to inves- 
tigate the charge. It consisted of six men with Sir Richard Couch, 
Chief Justice of Bengal, as President. The other members were Sir 
Richard Meade, Mr. P. 8. Melville, the Maharaja of Gwalior, the 
Maharaja of Jaipur and Sir Dinkar Rao who had been Dewan of Gwalior 
during the Mutiny. There was disagreement as to the finding between 
the European and Indian members. The Government of India acted 
up to the verdict of the European members, deposed the Maharaja and 
permitted Maharani ‘Jumna Bai, the widow of Khanderao, to adopt some 
one from the Gaekwar family so that he might be the next Ruler of 
Baroda. The choice fell upon the grandfather of the Maharaja from 
whom recegnition has now been withdrawn by the President. His long 
*rule was epoch-making for Baroda from more than one standpoint. It is 
unfortunate that his tradition was not acted up to by his grandson. 


* Biepiews and Dofices of Books 


Bihar The Heart of India—By Sir John. Houlton, 1.0.8. (Retired). 
Orient Longmans Ltd., Calcutta, Pp. 228. Price Rs. 10. 


This is an interesting book on many aspects of the province of Bihar, 
written by one who has had long experience of its affairs. Sir John 


Houltorf was on the Bihar cadre of the Indian Civil Service and worked . 


in many of its districts in capacities which brought him in close touch 
with the people. 

The scope of this work is far wider than that of .an ordinary guide 
book but it contains useful details for any interested foreign visitor to 
the province. It is carefully stated for instance where he is to stay in 
Ranchi and where in Patna and what necessary precaution he is to take 
if he is to go on a visit to the interior of the district of Palamau, At the 
same «ime the book, though not a history book proper, provides the 
historical background of many of the places and many of the objects of 
interest in those places. These historical details will not only help in 
rousing the interest of an outsider in these places but will make the 
book interesting to the general reader everywhere. In the book again 
there are many personal reminiscences particularly regarding hunting 
experiences. Their incorporation in this volume has enlivened its pages, 
The photographs which have been included in the book are excellent 
reproductions of many interesting objects and have considerably added 
to the value of the work. We have much pleasure in recommending 


this book not only to those who would like to pay personal visits to one. 


or more places in Bihar but also to those who may take a general interest 
in Indian affairs and would like to add to their knowledge of this country. 


Gandhi is my Star—-By Rameshwari Nehru, Pustak Bhandar, Patna. 
Pp. 201. Price Rs. 10. 


This is a collection of articles and addresses: of Mrs. Rameshwari 
Nehru on different aspects of the women movement in this country. 
Mrs. Nehru, who is a daughter of the late Raja Narendranath of the Punjab 
and a member of the Nehru family by marriage, has taken a prominent® 
part in the movement for the emancipation of women in India and has 
earned a natural right to speak on many of its aspects. The articles 
and addresses incorporated in this volume will on this account be a 
helpaul guide to all those who would like to study this movement. Among 
these articles and addresses we may refer particularly to Women in the 


s 


New Social Order, The Hindu Law of Ineheritance, The Hindu Code, - 


Indian Home, Ideal Home, Happy Housewife, Home and Society, Early” 


e 
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l Marriage, Hindu Marriage, Duties of Educated Women, Caste in Hindu 
Society, Social Service in Education and: Presidential Address ab the „15th 
Session of the All India Women’s Conference. . —_— 

Mrs. Nehru has been so long engaged in public work as not to have 
required any introduction in* this publication. Unfortunately it is over- 
burdened by four such introductions. Thè book contains an introduc. 
tion by His Excellency Shri M.S. Aney, a Foreword by Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, an Appreciation by the late Shri A. V. Thakkar and finally a note 
by the Publisher. ‘The latter, we believe, has not added to his*reputa- 
' tion for sense of proportion by inducing so many gentlemen to sponsor 
this publication. 


All Through the Gandhian Era—Reminiscences by A. J. Iyengar. 
Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay, 1950. Pp 327. Price 4-12. 


Mr. Iyengar was for a number of years a familiar figure ia the world 
of jorunalism in Delhi and Simla. One of the top men in the organisa- 
tion of the Associated Press of India, he had an infinite opportunity of 
seeing things at first hand and of coming into most intimate eontact 
with every man who mattered in any field of public activity, particularly 
with those who figured in the political world. His reminiscences cover- 
ing a period of thirtyfive years and written in the familiar racy language 
of the press have, therefore, been welcome for more than one reason. 
In the first place few journalists >Ê note who command an inside view 
of things have favoured us with such reminiscences. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee who edited a newspaper for forty years left us no doubt his 
excellent and eminently readable ‘‘A Nation in Making”. But it should 
be acclaimed more as the autobiography of a politician than as that of a 
journalist. Bepin Chunder Pal left incomplete his reminiscences and 
only one volume of them has been published. This also does not throw 
much light on his career as a journalist. As for the other great doyens 
of the Indian Press, Sisir Kumar Ghose, Matilal Ghose, Subraniam Iyer, 
Kalinath Ray, K. C. Roy, A. Rangswami* Aiangar—none has left behind 
any memoirs on which we may draw for information, appreciation and - 
amusement. It is good that the present author has not followed in their 
foot steps and sat tight on his rich memories of a life-time. Secondly, 
* it should be remembered, that the last thirtyfive years have been an 
eventful period in India’s history. It should be studied from as many 
angles as possible and information about it should reach us from all 
quarters. Mr. Iyengar is in a position to throw light on many dark 
cortfers of this crucial period of Indian history. It would have been 
unfortunate if he did not: 

Mr. Iyengar had to cut short his higher education which he started 
in that nursery of statesmen and administrators namely the Madras 
Christian College. But even then his intellectual equipment and mental 
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alertness were out of the-ordinary and with these as his only capital he 


launched uon a career of journalism in 1915. His first appointment. 


was that of a™“seporter on the staff of the Indian Patriot. From there 
he transferred himself to the Leader at Allahabad.. Its editor, the late 
C. Y. Chintamoni, was a Moderate in politics and the young reporter not 
unoften disagreed with him in political matters. It was on this account 
rather congenial for Mr, Iyengar to be invited to join the 
Independent when it was founded by the late Pandit Matilal Nehru. 
His connection with the Independent was, however, not very long. He 
left it to join the Associated Press of India whose chequered history he 
has so interestingly drawn in this book. At the fag end of his career 
Mr. Iyengar became also for a period the Principal Information Officer 
to the Government of India. : 

From the vantage ground he occupied either as a reporter of provincial 
papers or as a top man in the principal news agency of the country in 
its political headquarters or finally as the chief information officer of the 
Government, it was easy for him to see things which would ordinarily 
elude the notice of other men. It is good on this account, it should be 
repeated, that Mr. Iyengar has been persuaded to present these reminiscen- 
ces to the public. It contains pen picutres and anecdotes not only 
about many of our front rank politicians but also about many British 
Civilians who in pre-independence days played the supreme part in Indian 


administration and polities. 
NARESH CHANDRA Roy. 


Hindu View of Christ—By Swami Akhilananda, Philosophical Library, 
New York. $ 3.00 


This is the first book on Jesus Christ written from the Indian view- 
point. The author describes and discusses the life and teaching of Jesus 
in considerable detail and shows why Hindus accept him sas an Incarna- 
tion of God. As the Swami points out, they look upon Jesus as an In- 
carnation verily because they. believe that God appears on earth in a 
visible form when vice prevails and virtue subsides. Christians, however, 
lay all the emphasis upon the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. They 
in short, maintain that God came down to earth only once and that He 
zame first and last in Palestine. The learned Swami simply states this 
basie difference between Hinduism and Christianity, but does not 
discuss it. Consequently readers would be in suspense as to whether 
Hinduism or Christianity is in this regard on the side of truth. 

However, the author makes a comparative study of Jesus’ teaching 
and that of the Hindu Scriptures, particularly the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad-Gītā and brings out in a commendable way the fact that 
Jesus was essentially an Oriental. In the Upanishads, for instance, a 
clear distinction is made between the pathof virtue and the path of 
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* sensuous pleasure, and it is pointed out there that one can attain the 


ultimate end of human life only by following the former path. Jesus 
also in his own way stressed the life of spirit and love of God pad exhofted 
his followers to shun sense-life. But it seems that the author reads 
a little too much into Jesus’ life and teaching. He says that Jesus was 
at once devotee (Bhakta), Jiiana-yogi and Karma-yogi. There is no 
doubt that Jesus was a lover of God, and his life and doings inspired in 
his followers genuine love of God. Indeed some aspects of Jesus’ life 
serve to show that he was also a Karma-yogi and something of a diiana- 
yogi. But these are minor points which we should not fake up to make 
them fit into our scheme of spiritual life. Moreover, Jesus was an In- 
carnation, i.e., God Himself in flesh. So his life should not be viewed 
in the perspective of a yogi of any type. And the miraculous powers 
Jesus displayed on various occasions were not the effects of any kind of 
yoga, but were a modicum of the power of the Almighty. 

Towards the end of the book the Swami tries to tackle the vexed 
problem: Whether the uncompromising absolute Ethics of Jesus, which 
is summed up in the conception of love of the enemy, can work in our 
empirical life. This is a vital question which is agitating the minds of 
many Western thinkers, The author seems to be all for the cult of non- 
violence, and he brings Mahatma Gandhi into evidence. We agree com- 
pletely with the author thab an individual in his spiritual life can follow 
the absolute Ethics of Jesus and Buddha, though such a practice would 
often lead to tragedies as in the case of Jesus himself and Gandhiji. But 
we cannot see how any stable socio-political life can be built on the 
ramshackle foundation of love of the enemy. We cannot accept the 
position that non-violence in the absolute sense is the last word on 
spiritual life. There may yet be a way to show that some necessary 
kind of violence is quite compatible with universal love. The Swami’s 
approach to this all-important problem is, to be sure, haif-hearted and 
his treatment rather superficial. He only castigates the sceptics instead 
of making an effort to help them out of their difficulties. 

The fact, however, remains that the author presents the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ in a new light. The book is written in simple 
lucid English and on the whole makes interesting reading. Tò would 
ugdoubtedly dispel from many Western minds the illusion that East 

eand West are poles apart in so far as spiritual matters are concerned. 
The book is nicely printed and the get-up leaves nothing to be desired. 


ADHAR CHANDRA Das 
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“—~ Ourselves 


PASSING oF THE UNIVERSITY BILL 


The most important event to report since we went to press last 
is the passing of the Calcutta University Bill by the West Bengal 
Legislature. ‘On the 3rd of this month the Select Committee sub- 
mitted its report and a week later the Bill as amended by this 
Committee was taken up for conSideration by the Assembly. There 
was not much of disagreement between the Government and Opposi- 
tion Benches in regard to most of the provisions of the Bill, Only 
in respect pf the procedure of the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor 
and his term of office the opposition hud much to say. So the Bill 
was passed without any hitch. It is expected that within a sbort 
time ié will have the Governor’s assent and published in the Gazette 
as a full-fledged Act. 


Within three months of such publicaticn of the Act the Vice- 
Chancellor will be appointed on a salaried and whole-time basis. 
He will constitute a Committee with the approval of the Chancellor 
to assist him in framing the statutes, ordinances and regulations. 
That done, preparations will be made for bringing the new Act into 


full operation. This is likely to be accomplished before the middle of 
the next year. 


Since 1917 Post-Graduate Studies in Arts and Science have been 
conducted according to the provisions of Chapter XT of the present’ 
Regulations. They provided for two separate Councils for these. 
groups of studies and most of the affairs of Arts and Science 
Departments were dealt with on an autonomous basis by either of 
these two Councils or their respective Executive Committees, subject” 
only ` to an overall control of the Senate but not of the Syndicate. 
‘The new Act envisages an organisation of Post-Graduate Studie’ 
on a new basis. The present dual system under which Post-Gruduate 
and Under-Graduate Studies are looked after by different organi- 
sations will be done away with. They will come under the same 
Boards, Faculties and the Academic Council. Secondly, the provision 
for Constituent Colleges may also make for greater homogeneity in 
organisation of teaching. The bill has, of course, oniy laid down the 
general principles and the picture will not be complete or even fully in- 
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telligible until the statues, ordinances and regulations are framed. Be- 
fore, however, they are so framed, some clear thinking is necessary and 
some spade work has to be done. It is for that zeason that a 
Committee is being constituted by the Senate to study the lines of 
reorganisation of Post-Graduate Studies in Arts and Scienca. 


* * * * 


i 
REORGANISATION OF THE CONTROLLER'S DEPARTMENT ° | 


A Controller of Examinations was appointed for the first time in 
1917. By that time the number of candidates at different University 
examinations had considerably increased and it was proving difficult, 
if not impossible, to conduct these examinations smoothly and eff- 
ciently without considerabie expansion of the examination section. 
Particularly the leakage of question papers of the Matriculation 
Examination on two occasions in 1917 hastened the creation of the 
two posts of Controller, and Assistant Controller of Examiyations. 
Some changes in this set up were made at the time of the reorgani- 
sation of 1932, otherwise the system has continued till this day with 
this further change that the post of an Additional Controller was 
created in 1945. -The number of candidates has, however, continued 
to increase. The establishment of a University at Gauhati and the 
partition of the province of Bengal resulted for a while in some 
reduction of the number. But the-achievement of indepencence has 
created a new urge for education among the people and the members 
of those families who ‘were indifferent to University examinations 
before are now attending in an increasing number our schools and 
colleges. In order that these exaininations in which sc huge a 
multitude happens to appear may be conducted efficiently, some 
reorganisation of the Controller’s department was felt necessary. 
The Syndicate accordingly appointed a committee which has now 
submitted its recommendations. 





Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 
Orders by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


NOTIFICATION 


Prof. Maurice Dobb, Professor of Economics of internationa! reputation, who is now in 
India as a Visiting Professor of the Delhi School of Economics, will deliver a series of 
lectures on ‘Review of the debate on pricing problem in a planned economy ’ as a special 
University Reader, in the Darbhanga Hall, Darbhanga Building, Calcutta, on the dates 
and at the time noted below :— 


Friday, the 9th March, 1951... e i la at 5-50 p.m, 
Saturday, the 10th March, 1951 ee sae ek 3 ” 
Monday, the 12th March, 1951 Ses mee ws 193 » 
Tuesday, the 13th March, 1951 us n VO: i 


The Hon'ble Justice Sri Sambbunath Banerjee, M.Sc., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Vice- 
Chancellor is expected to preside over the inauguration lecture. 

The lestures are open to the public. 

Students and Teachers are specially requested to attend. 


S. C. GHOSH, 


Senate House, 
Registrar (Offg.). 


The 28th February, 1951. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


NoriFication No. R. 6, dated 17th February, 1951. 


It is hereby notified for general information that Government have been pleased to 
sanction the following changes in Chapter XI of the Regulations relating to the Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Psychology— ; 

“The words '(is} Psychology ’ in Section 7 be deleted and the remaining subjects be 
renumbered. 

The words ‘(æiii} Psychology ’ be added to the list of subjects in Section 16.” 


The changes will be given effect to from the 1st of March, 1951. 


= Senate House, S. C. GHOSH, 


The 8th February, 1951. Registrar (Offg.). 
NOTIFICATION Y 


Calcutta University 
C/8147/ Aff, dated 22.2.51. 


It is notified for general information that under section 22, read with sub-section (8) 
of section 21 cf the Indian Universilies Act (VIII) of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-31 the Victorig Insti- 
tution, Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Verna- 
cular), Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Botany and Mathematics to the Intermediate Science 
standard with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subjects from 


1952 and not earlier. 
5. C. GHOSH, 


Registrar (Offg.). 


f: 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
N OTIFIOATION - 
Memo. No. C/3987/Afil., dated......200.- wie Se. 


It is notified for general information that under section 22, read with sub-section (3) 
of section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1949-50, the City College, Calcutta, 
shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Botany up to B.Sc. Hons. standard with 
permission to present oandidates for the examination in the subject from 1941 and not 
earlier. i 

S. K. DUTT, 
Registrar (Offg.). 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Norirication No. 0/8215/Afi. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section (3) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904). the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1949-50, the Wowen s College, 
Calcutta, shall be affiliated in Botany to tbe I.A. standard with permission to present 
candidates in the subject for the examination from 1951 and not earlier. 

: 8.°K. DUTT. 
Registrar (Offg.). 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY NOTIFICATION 
Memo. No, 0/8214/Affl., dated 27th March, 1951, s 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section (8) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII) of 1904) the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1949-50, the St. Joseph's College, 
Darjeeling shall be affiliated in Biology to the I.Se, standard and in Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard with permission to present candidates for the 
examinations in those subjects from 1951 and ‘not earlier. 

S. K. DUTT. 
2 Registrar (Offg.) 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY x 
NOTIFICATION 
No, C./3207/Affl., dated 26.3.51. 


e It is notified for general information that under section 22, read with sub-section (8) of 
section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-51, the Kharagpur College, 
Midnapore, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), 
Hindi (Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics and Biology to the I.Sc. standard, 
with permission to present candidates for the examination in those subjects from 1952 and 
not earlier. 

S. K. DUTT. 
Registrar (Offg.). 


CHAPTER L-B . 
: ae k 
° DIPLOMA IN INDUSTRIAL HEALTH (D.I.H.) 


(1) An examination for the Diploma in Industrial Health shall be held annually at such 
time and place as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate date to be notified in 
the calendar. 

The examination sball be divided into two parts—Part I and Part IT, as defined below 
in Section 6. i 

(2P Any graduate in Medicine of a recognised Indian or foreign University or any 
physician who has passed an equivalent examinatior recognised by the Syndicate may be 
admitted to this examination on production of certificates of having, subsequent to passing 

-the M.B. (M.B B.S.) Examination :— 


(i) undergone clinical training in any recognised hospital asa House Physician or a 
House Surgeon or any other equivalent capacity for & period uf one year; 
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(ii) attended during a 1 period of not less than four months approved courses of instructions 
n (a) Communicable diseases (bì) Environmental Sanitation and (c) Publie Health Adminis- 
ratign ; ee 

(iii) or as an alternative to (ii) obtained the Diploma in Public Health or a qualification 
recognised as equivalént by the Syndicate ; 

(iv) attended for five months prescribed courses of instruction in (¢) Industrial Law, 
Labour Relations, Industria) Health in India and Organisation of Industrial Health Services, 

b) Industriel Hazards, (c) Applied Physiology including Industrial Paychology, d) Occu- 
paticnal diseases aud Industrial Medicine ; 

(Instructions in the subject specified above should include visits to hospitals health offices, „ 
sanitary installation, etc.). 

Proviged that a candidate may not appear in Part IT until he has, passed in Part I of - 
the examination. 

(3) A candidate with a D.P.H. or an equivalent qualification shall be deemed to have 
passed Part I of the examination. 

(4) Every candidate for admission to each part of the examination shall send his appli- 
cation to the Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee 
of Rs. 100 at least one month before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 

(5) A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination shall not be 
entitled to c!aim a refund of the fee. A candidate may bə admitted to one or more subsequent . 
examinations on payment of a further fee of Rs. 100 on each occasion. 


+ 6) The examination shall consist of the following :- 


Part I Examination 


is Maximum 
: marks 
1, Written paper Communicable Diseases 50 
By 4: Do. Environmental Sanitation 50 
3. Do. Public Health Administration 50 
Oral Examination i j 100 
Part II Examination 
4. Industrial Hygiene, I Industrial Law and Labour relations, Indus- 
y trial Healtb in India and Organisation of 
Industrial Health Services. 50 
5. Industrial Hygiene, IT Industrial Hazards 50 
6. Industrial Hygiene, III Applied Physiology including Industrial 
Psychology 50» 
7. Tndustrial Hygiene, IV Occupational Disease, Industrial Medicine 50 
8. Laboratory Records and Field Reports f 100 
Oral Examination 100 
Total sis 650 


(7} In order to pass the examination a candidate must obtain at least 40% of the total | 
marks in each of the above and at least 50% of the aggregate. 

(8) As soon as’ possible after the: examination the Syndicate shall publish a list of 
successiul candidates. : è 


5 Q Limits of the subjects for thé course of studies will be as follows :— 
art 


1, Public Health— 


Personal vs Public Health Evolution and modern trends in theory and practice of Public 
Health. National and Tnternational Health. International Health Organisations, 


Evolution of Public Health practices in India. Bhore Committee recommendations. | 
The existing aud future functions of Central and Local authorities and voluntary organi- 
sations. Public Health Law, Social Security and Social Welfare. 

3 


Principles of Public Health Practice, A 
The background and application of vital statistics ia Public Health Practice, 
Specialised services in Public Health. Matarnity and Child Health Service. 
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2, Communicable Diseases— 


Principles of Bacteriology, Protozoology, “Helminthology, Entomology, Serology and 
Immunology. 


Origin and spread of the common Communicable diseases, such as Malaria, Small® Pox, 
Cholera, Plague, Typhoid, Typhus, Inffuenza, Tuberculosis, etc. Pringiples of Epidemiclogy 
and control of diseases in large communities. 


3. Environmental Sanitation— 


Housing, refuse collection and disposal} water supply, drainage, sewage disposal, Indus- 
trial Wastes and Stream Sanitation, Principles of town planning with respect to Industrial 
towns, 


‘ 


Hygienic provisione; baths, washing and sanitary accommodation, Atmospheric pollation, 
ventilation and lighting. 


` Elements of modern engineering practices, engineering practices, engineering control of 
Industrial hazards, design and working of exhaust hoods and plant sanitation. 


Construction of hospitals, schools, factories and various other establishments.” "Rat-proof, 
fly-proof and mosquito-proof constructions. 
Part Ii 


4. Industrial Hygiene—I 


Industrial Law and Labour Relations, Industrial Health in India and Organisation 
of Industrial Health Services 


Industrial Laws and Labour Relations, Industrial Health in India and Organisation of 
Industria] Health Services. 


e 
Industrial revolution --lts cause and effect. Industrialisation of India Forces that 
accelerate and retard industrialisation The industrialist, the State and the worker. The 


labour Unions, the personnel officer and industrial relations, labour welfare and industrial 
health. : 


History of labour legislation in India and abroad. Structure of the Government and 
administration of Industrial Law in India. Labour legislation before and after Indian 
independence. Factory and mine inspection systems in India and abroad, Sscial security 
State Insurance and future trends. Private enterprise vs nationalisation. i 


Industries and industrial centres in India the common industrial processes used and the 
health hazarda. The industrial worker in India his income and expenditure. 
Organisation, functions and its relation to the management, the workers and fhe State. 


The past and the future in India of an integrated industria) Health Service. The 
personnel officer, the industrial physician, the industrial nurse, the industrial psychologist, 
the safety, ventilation and illumination engineer and the industrial hygienist. Industrial 
surveys and statistical sampliog. Industrial labour organisation and international con- 
ventions, ' 


5. INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE—II 
Industrial Hazards 


Toxic agents in industry and modes of entry. Physiological and pathological effects, 
Industrial toxicology, industrial air analysis and safe working limits. 


Tndustrial dusts. Methods of examination of dusts, dust counting, varieties of dust in 
industry and their effects. Dust control methods. Design, care and use of respiratory 
*protective appliances. ` 


Industrial accidents and accident statistics, personal causes and prevention. Rehabili- 
t ation. 


6. INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE—IIL 


Applied Physiology inciuding industrial Psychology 
1 
Physical environment and its relation to health or disease, temperature, humidity, air 
velocity and other climatic factors. Lighting and illumination, noise and vibrations, high 
° and low pressures, physiological principles of air conditioning, humidity control in textile 
mills and environmental standards. Therma! comfort standards; health and efficiency in 
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tropical climate. Evaporative heat loss and ite importance. Physiological Principles appli- 
cable to clothing in tropics. 

Fundamental principles of nutrition and their application. Dietary deficiencies in 
Indian workers and planning the workers midday lunch. Organisation of canteens. 

Muscular work, rest pauses and hours of work in relation to efficiency, fatigue, boredom 
and discontent. Intelligence and aptitude tests, job analysis and placement of workers. — 
Time and motion study and labour wastes Vocational guidance. 

Fatigue and muscular work. 


Postural strain and effects specially in women. Posture and machine design. Lifting 
and transport of leads. 


7. INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE—l1V 
Occupational Diseases, Industrial Medicine 


Common occupational diseases, Aetiology, Pathology, Diagnosis, prevention and treat- 
ment. Incidence in India and notification. 

Planning a medical department in industry; the industrial physivian, the industrial nurse 
and the ancillary heal.h services. Health education. Creches Iddustrial Medical Practice 
and medical ethics. : 

The industrial hospital—surgical and medical emergencies—casuaslity service. Specia- 
lised services ophthalmic, dermatological, orghopaedic, X-ray, tuberculosis and venereal. 
Recent advances and their application to Indian conditions. 

Pre-employment, pre- -placement and periodic medical examinations Maintenance of heaish 
and sickuess records. 

No. F. 41-72/49-B. I. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 


New Delhi 3, the 12th March, 1951. 
From 
: The Secretary to the Government of India. 
To 3 
_- All Universities in India. 
Subject : All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health. Caleutta—Commencement of 
courses during 1951-52 Session. 
Sir, Ú : 3 
With reference to this Ministry letter No. D. 3054/49-D. I., dated 28th August, 
1949, I am directed to forward herewith a copy of Government of India, Ministry of Health, 
letter No. F. 5-16/5! Ph. I., dated 23rd February, 1951, which relates ta commencement 
of courses in various subjects like Public Health and Dietetics, etc., during 1951-52 session 
at the ‘All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 


It is requested that a wide publicity may kindly be given to this letter. 
Yours faithfully, 


Sohan Singh 
for Secy. 


No, F. 5-16/51-PH. I. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 


New Delhi, the 28rd February, 1951. 
From 
P. S. Doraswami, Esquire, B.A. 


Under Secretary to the Government of India. 
_To 
All State Government {in part A. B. C and D of the First Schedule 
to the Constitution). 


. Except Jammu and Kashmir State. 7 
Subject :—-All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta—Commencement of 
courses during 1951-52 Session—Publicity. 


Bir, 
l am directed to say that the following courses of the academic Session 1951-52 
¿t the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta will commence on the 
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1st June, 1951 :~ 
` (I) Diploma in Public Health; ` ° 
(2) Licentiate in Public Health ; ž 
. (8) Diploma in Maternity and Child Welfare; 
(4) Diploma in Dietetics, 
(5) Degree in Master of Engineering {Public Health), 
(6) Cartificate course in Biometric Technique. 


A copy each of the advertisements issued by the Director of the Institute is enclosed 
for information. i 


2. The Government of Indis will be glad if the names of the candidates, with details 
regarding age, community, State and educational and other qualifications. whom the State 
Government desire to depute at their expense you/the expense of the local Administration 
to attend the course are communicated, in order cf preference of selection, direct to the 
Director, All India Institute of Hygiene and Publis Health, 110, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta, not later than the 15th April, 1951. 


3. Copies of the prospectus and syllabus of the Institute for the year 1951-52 containing 
the rules for admission, registration fees, etc., are available with the Director of the Institute 
and can be hed from him direct, if necessary. : 

: Yours faithfully, 
P. 8. Doraswami, 
7 : Under-Secretary. 
ADVERTISEMENT 


The next session of the following courses will commence on the Ist June, 1951 :—(i) 
Diploma in Public Health—D.P.H. (ii) Licentiate in Public Health—L.P.H., and (tii) 
Diploma in Maternity and Child Welfare—D.M. and C.W. Medical graduates and medical 
licentiates òf the D.P.H. and L.P.H. courses respectively. Women medical graduates 
are admitted to the D.M. and C.W. course. Applications from the intending candidates 
will he received up to the 15th April, 1951. A separate application in writing should be 
submitted for accommodation in the hostel attached to the Institute, where. a very limited 
number of seats is available. For prescribed forms of application and prospectus, apply” 
to the Director, Ail India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 110, Chittaranjan Avenue, 


Caleutta—12, 
ADVERTISEMENT 


A three months’ certificate course in Biometric Technique-will be offered at the All India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, commencing on the lst June, 1951. The 
course is intended for public health men and research workers in medical and allied biolo- 
gical fields. Open to medical graduates or public health workers possessing knowledge 
of Mathematics up to at least the Intermediate standard. The course will be particularly 
useful for public health men engaged as. field nutrition workers and in public health 
laboratories and for those in charge of maternity and child welfare centres. Successful 
candidates on completion of the course, will be awarded a certifieale of competency. Appli- 
cations stating age. religion, State, educational and other qualifications should reach the 
Director, All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 110, Chittaranian Avenue, 
Galcutta—12, by the 15th April, 1951. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The next session of the course for the Diploma in Dietetics will commence on the lst 
June, 1951. The course has been designed to meet the growing need for qualified dictetiana 
in hospitals, industrial canteens, residential institutions, in scheme for feeding school 
ahildren and in large scale community feeding programme. The course will extend over . 
a period of 9-10 months of which not less than six months will be spent in actual practical 
work in hospitals kitchens, preparation of hospital diets, special diets for patients, adminis- 
trative aspects of the problems, etc. The course is open to candidates possessing any of 
the following qualifications :—:7} Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery, (it) Holder of a Uni- 
versity Degree with Physiology or Chemistry as one of the subjects, (iit) Holder of a 
Diploma or Degree in Domestic Science or Nursing from a recognised Tnstitvte, and (iv) 
A fully %ualified Nurse provided she passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science 
with Chemiatry or Physiclogy as one of the subjects. Application from the intending 
candidates will be received up to 15th April, 1951. -A separate application in writing should 
be submitted for accommodation in the hostel attached to the Institute where a very limited 
enurmber of seats is available. For prescribed forms of appilcation and prospectus, apply 
to the Director, All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 110, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Caleutta—12. See Me 
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. gn - ADVERTISEMENT 
e 4 . 
The next session of the course leading to the degree of Master of Engineering (Public 
Health) will commence cn 1st June, 1951. It is intended for giving engineers a general 
background of public health problems, and special training in the principles of design 
construction and maintenance of public health engineering works. The course will extend 
over’ a period of 10 months for theoretical instruction and demonstrations, followed by an 
examination. In addition the students should undergo supervised practical training for 
12 months at certain selected centres. Tho period of practical training may be reduced to 
6 months in the case of a candidate who can satisfy the Syndicate of the Calcutta University 
regarding his previous experience. | 

» 

The course is open to candidates who have passed the B.E. or B.Se. (Eng.) Axamination 
recognised as equivalent to the B.E. degree by the Calcutta University. Civil Engineers 
and Engineers sponsored by their employers will be preferred for the course. Application 
from intending candidates will be received up‘o the 15th April, 1951. A separate application 
in writing should’ be submitted for accommodation in the hostel attached to the Institute 
where a very limited number of seats is available. For prescribed forms of application 
and prospectus, apply to the Director, All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 
110, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-—12. 


COPY OF AN EXTRACT FROM THE STANDING COMMITTEE 
Dated 6.3.51. 


99. Read a letter, dated 10.2.51, from the Registrar, Banaras Hindu University, reporting 
that :— - 


“The Syndicate of the University at its meeting held on the 30th January, 1951, has 
rusticated for one year Shri Om Prakash, son of Shri Khilla Ram, S.D.O. E/M 7, Lawrence 
Road, Lucknow, and that he is not allowed to appear at any of the examinations of this 
“University before the examinations of 1952. : 


1. Record. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Research Studentships in Economics 


The Degree Committee of the Faculty of Economics and Politics propose to elect to two 
Research Studentships in Economics if candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 
The Studentships will be tenable from 1 October, 1951, for a period not exceeding three 
years, and the value of each Studentship will be no less than £160 and not more than 
£ 400 a year, depending on the pecuniary circumstances of the student. Any person of 
either sex is eligible who before 1 October, 1951, will have graduated at any University other 
than the University of Cambridge, ‘and who on that date wil! not have attained the age 
of twenty seven years, ‘Candidature is also open to registered, Research Students of 
the University of Cambridge who are not graduates of any University and in exceptional” 
circumstances to other persons who hold no degree. In applying the limit of age, 
allowance will be made for any period of national service approved by the Electors. 

Applications must reach the Secretary of the Board of Research Studies, the Old Schools, 
Cambridge, not later than 15 April, 1951, and must be accompanied by : 

(a) satisfactory evidence of the applicant’s date of birth; j 


(b) A record of his previous education and academical qualifications, including if he 
is a graduate, the diploma or certificate of graduation ; 


(c) a statement of the training in research he contemplates, together with full evidence 
in the form of testimonials or original work or both of his ability to undertake such tyining ; 


(d) a declaration that if elected, he intends to become a candidate for the degree of 
Ph.D. in the University Cambridge ; 


(e) g full account of his pecuniary circumstances, including details of any assistance, 
expected from other sources; and s 


(if) if be is or is about to became a graduate, 2 nomination by the appropriate authority 
of his University. - , ee 
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BOARD CF HIGH SCHOOL & INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION, ° 
Ajmer, Bhopa! and Vindhya Pradesh, Ajmer? 
Notification 
The following candidate, having attempted to use unfairmeans at the Modern Indian 


Language (Hindi; Sxamination (HONOURS IN HINDI--PRABHAKAR) of the Board 
or 1950, has been penalized as noted against him :— 


Roll Name State from which he Penalty imposed e 
No. appeared 
135 Devi Lal Sharma Jodhpur Ezamination of 1950 cancelled and debarred 
(Rajasthan) for the Examination of 1951. 
$ ` 
No, 29831 N. Dated, Ajmer the 12th Jan , 1951. 


Copy forwarded for information to“the Registrars of the Universities in India. 


G. D. Widhani, 
Secretary, Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, Ajmer, Bhopal and 
Vindhya Pradesh. 


` UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 
No, BL. 1340 of 1951. 


Circular ; 


It is hereby notified that the following candidates having resorted to malpractices in 
obtaining the provisional admission certificates, the provisional admission certificates issued 
to each of them for admission to the F. Y. Arts Class have been cancelled : — 


1. Mise Daulet Ardeshir Bhandari 

2 Ram Kundandas Premchandani 

8. Mohan Naraindas Jethamalani ~ 
Bombay, 16th January, 1951. By Order. 

B. A. Patel, 
Ag. University Registrar. 
To 
The Registrars, 
Universities in India. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 
No. Ex/37022 of 1950. 


It is hereby notified that the wndermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having practised unfair means at the University Examinations held in March, April, and 
October, 1950, are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, have forfeited 

* their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them either at the examinations held this 
year or in any previous year, and that they are further debarred from appearing at any 


University or College Examination before the dates mentioned against their respective 
names :— 


è Intermediate ‘Arts Examination, March, 1950. x 
Seat No. Name College Year 
e 1519 Mr. Kalapathil, Mathew' Jai Hind pa Bombay. 1st January, 1958, 
_ Mathappan 
4189 Mr. Peshi Tehmurasp Gujarat College, Ahmedabad 1st January, 1952, 


Sanjana 
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Tt js also- notified that Mr. Dalichand Chhaganlal Doshi who impersonated candidate 
No. 856 at the last Entrance Examination and Mr. Gunwantbhai Chhetabhai Patel who 
impersonated candidate No. .C3003 at the last S. S. C. Examination are debarred from 
appearing at any University or College Examination up to lst January, 1954, and terms 
kept by Mr. Gunwantbhai Chhotabhai Patel for the Intermediate Science Examination in 
YV. P. Mahavidyalaya, Anand, are cancelled. 

Mr. Shankar Ramnath Bhandare who gained admission to the Intermediate Arts Class 
in Khalsa College and attempted to appear at the last Intermediate Arts Examination by 
fraudulent means is debarred from appearing at any University or College Examination up 


to Ist January, 1954.. 


. 7 i z 
Ist LL.B. Examination, October, 1950. 
Seat No. . Name College Year 
#7 Mr. Krishnayya Satyanarayana R. L. Law College, Ist January, 1952 
Malladi Belgaum 
Bombay, 28rd Dezember, 1950. B. A. Patel, 
' Ag. University, Registrar. 
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Lecturer, Calcutta University. 


Among the two main groups of Mediaeval Bengali literature known 
as the Non-Vaisnava and the Vaisnava, the ‘‘ Mangal-Kavyas,’’ form 
an important branch .of the non-Vaisnava group. In dealing with 
these poems .the first point for consideration is the background of 
this particular type of literature. Obviously, in this respect, the 
geographical, historical, ethnical, religious and cultural aspects of 
ancient Bengal and its people should receive careful consideration. 
In ancient days, Bengal. was not what it is now, geographically and 
so also in other respects. Historically, among the various ruling 
powers, the Palas and the Senas were very prominent in the Pre- 
Muslim period. 

‘It was during the rule of the Pala dynasty that the Bengali 
language was formed out of Prikrit and Apabhrarhga in the 8th century 
A.D. and the Bengali literature gradually evolved, the earliest 
specimens of which may be seen in the Charyyapadas and the Dohās. 
The rule of Raja Juakshman Sena ({2th century A.D.) of the Sena 
dynasty moved a step further and in his Court flourished two Vaisnava 
poets, e.g., Umapati Dhar and Jaydev. Later on during Moslem 
rule whfh commenced in the early 18th century A.D., the leaders 
of Hindu society took upon themselves the task of its reformation 
and consequently its literature, to help their cause about a century 
after, when the condition of the country was opportune and the alien 
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ruling power allowed them to do so. When, we mention literature,» , 
we specially mean the Mangala Kavyas in this connection. 

" Ethnically, the ancient Bengali population is supposed to contain: 
elements of races of various denominations, such as the Negritos, the 
Austrics, the Alpines (Pamirians) the Mongolians (Tibeto-Burmans), 
the Dravidians and the Aryans. Later on, the admixture in’ blood 
contained largely the Austric and Pamirian elements forming into 
what is known as the Austro-Pamirian people, the alternative view 
being Mongolo-Dravidians. 

Tn respect of religion, besides many indigenous cults of oat Aryan 
extraction, Mahayaini Buddhism and Pauranik Hinduism both flou- 
rished side by side in anciént Bengal, later on cemented by Tantri- 
kism, as various races were cemented by the Aryans and their culture: 
prevailed in gradual process. Culturally the whole social fabric of 
ancient Bengal showed considerable influence of Non-Aryan society 
and Tantrik (Hindu) line of thought and practice. These were all 
acted upon on the ancient and mediaeval Bengali literature. So, a 
knowledge of mediaeval Bengali society is indispensable in the study 
of the Mangala-Kavyas. In this connection, the description and 
connotation of the Hindu caste-system including the preponderance 
of certain castes of lower order may be noted. In the early literature 
the Haris and the Domas and in the mediaeval literature the Gandha- 
Baniks (of the- merchant-caste) hold very important positions as 
testified in the literature of the above two periods. The Mangal- 
Kavyas are full with the achievements -of the Gandha-Banik caste. 
The perilous voyages of the merchants of this caste and their over- 
sea trade as also various informations regarding foreign country like 
Sirhhala, South-Patan and various isles ‘(Chandrasalya, Abartana, 
etc.) have been glowingly described in these Maigala-Kavyas (spe- 
cially the Manasi-Mangalas and the Chandi-Kavyas). -These des- 
criptions may also bear traces of Austric people connected with the 
sea, as the Sivayana literature bears a probable connection with the 
` Pamirians and their worship of the god Siva. These Pamirians, 
though originally people of the hills, later on seem to devote them- 
selves to agriculture in Bengal. Manners and customs, art and 
architecture, domestic life, ‘position of women in society, education, 
religion, cults, etc. are some of.the important items of study on the’ 
social and cultural side which reflected in the mediaeval* Bengali 
literature. 

Two distinct sides should be noted in the ‘study of the above 
literature. These are (1) as regards the poets and (2), as regards 
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. Weir poems. Informations regarding many important poets are not 
_ enough to justify any final conclusion. As for example, the ancestral 
home and ancestry of Narayan Dev (of the Padma-Puran), the reli- 
gious belief of Kavikankan Mukundaram (of Chandi-kavya) as to 
whether he was a Sākta or a Vaisnava ora “ Pancopisaka,’’ omission 
of the references of Sri Chaitanya in Bejoy Gupta’s Manasa-Mangal, 
the patron of Maladhar Basu (of Sri Krishna-Vijaya) and the identity 
and relationship of Satyaraj] Khan or Ramananda Basu with Maladhar 
Basu, the identity and interpretation of ‘‘ Sukavi’’ and “ Ballav ” 
in connection with Narayan Dev.are some of the knotty problems 
which require delicate handling. The term ‘‘ Gaureswar’’ of the 
Dharma-Mangal poems and the name of the patron of Krittivas (of 
the Ramayana) offer similar problems. 

As regards the composition of the poems of the Mangal- Kavya 
group which are also songs sung by parties of singers, the earliest 
of the two chief Mangal-Kavyas, e.g., the Manasi-Mangal and the 
Chandi-Mangal belonged to the end of the 12th century A.D. by 
common consensds of opinion of the earliest and standard scholars, 
though opposed by at least one scholar in present times, according 
to whom this kind of literature is not earlier than the 15th century 
A.D. Though the earliest tracés of this type of literature do not 
go beyond the 12th century A.D. the deities about whom this litera- 
ture originated belonged to hoary past and one will not be surprised 
if they belonged long before the introduction of the Christian era. 

A comparative study of the above two chief Mangal-Kavyas, their 
inter-relations with other kinds of Matigal-Kavyas, mutual influences 
between the Sivyana literature, the Mangal-Kavyas, the Vaisnava 
literature and the Translation literature require -clear elucidation and 
understanding. In short, it may be said, the influences of indigenous ` 
literature, the Vaisnava literature and the ‘Translation literature 
of Mediaeval Bengal acted and reacted upon one another. It should 
algo be remembered that the whole period of ‘the Mangal-Kavya 
literature covers a period from the 13th to the 18th century A.D. 
“Thee basis and incentive of this type of literature, e.g., the Mangal- 
Kavyas, being religious inspiration through various cults, the condi- 
tion and connotation of Hinduism, Buddhism and Tantrikism (the 
prevailing major religions’ of the ancient time) at each particular 
period of history should be very carefully gone through, before arriving 
at any definite conclusion. 

The Mangal-Kavyas usually and chiefly originated from the 
t Brata-Kathas’’ and are connected with many local cults which 
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are very ancient in nature. Even in the time of the Maurya Emperow , 
Asoka’ (3rd century B.C.) `< Brata-Kathās ” in the shape of “ Mangal 
Bratas’’ were known, as evidenced by one of his edicts. There’ 
were many different ‘Mangal-Kavyas. The original laudatory verses 

with stories (Brata-Kathas) recited or sung by women in the worship 
of a particular indigenous (or later on Pauraénik) deity turned into 
a separate Mangala-~Kavya in “the hands of later poets and singers. 
Thus, there were Ganga- Mangals, Sashthi-Mangals, Rai-Mangals, ete., 
of different epochs, were of lesser importance in popularity and literary 
value. The oldest series of ‘“‘ Mangal-gans’’ (songs) or Kavyas 
(poems) which developed into full-fledged literature from the 13th 
century A.D., were the Manasi-Mangal poems and the Chandi» 
Mangal poems. These Mangal-poems were used to be sung by 
parties of singers and the earthly blessings were sought by the devotees 
of each separate say with consequent rivalries among the groups of 
devotees. 

eIn the treatment of Mangal-Kavya literature, the term ‘‘ Mangal- 
Kavya ’’ requires proper elucidation. Any and every work of the 
mediaeval literature (Vaisnava and non-Vaisnava) which bears the 
‘title “ Mangal’? such as ‘‘ Chaitanya-Mangal’’ or the “ Adwaita- 
Mangal ” is not a real ‘‘ Mafgal-Kavya.’’ One should know which 
are true Mangal-Kavyas and which are not. In this respest the 
Dharma-Mangal poems are also not true Mangal-Kavyas though 
partially belonging to it. A true Mangal-Kavya has certain special 
features in spirit and in form. Sincere and complete renunciation 
in a deity as also deep religious purpose pervading throughout the 
story will show the proper spirit of such poems. It should not take 
the form of a chronicle of a royal house. A typical Mangal-Kavya in 
form has certain characteristic features as we understand from the 
oldest poems. In the story no doubt an unbeliever will be compelled 
to worship a deity (the oldest being female deities) due to the exhi- 
bition of his or her powers. Besides, certain characteristic features 
in such compositions, such as adulatory verses to different deities, 
in the opening of a book (in later days), description of Kanchulis 
(corsets,) Bara-Masis, Chautisis, culinary art and some other mattérs 
like a sea-voyage, ship-wreck, etc., form part and parcel of the origina] 
Mangal-Kavyas, like the Manasi-mangal and Chandi-mangal stories. 

In ease of sub-divisions in Mangal-Kavyas at least one opinion is 
in favour of dividing this literature into indigenous, Pauranik and 
Vaisnava which we think is not proper as the origin of many of -these 
deities is ‘either unknown or open to discussion. Besides, there are 
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sub-divisions according to particular deities in whose honour a parti- 
cular Matgal-Kavya was composed. The inclusion of Pauranik 
deities, elements and Vaisnava works in the group df ‘‘ Mangal- 
Kavyas’’ were of later growth: and these compositions do not conform 
to the type of literature marked-as the ‘‘ Mangal-Kavyas.”’ 

The true mark of a genuine Mangal-Kavya is to be first ascertain- 
ed before treating a poem as such.” .A Vaisnava work like ‘‘ Chaitanya- 
Mangai’’ is nota“ Mangal-Kavya ”’ save and except the sense of 
the term ‘‘ Mangal’? which connotes “good’’ to all and sundry 


“among people, whether one composed such a poem or arranged recital 


at one’s residence or the audience listened to the story. But one 
should not forget that those form a particular type of literature of the 
Mediaeval period with certain characteristic features which will not 
tally with other branches of the poems of the period, in spite of the 
use of the term ‘‘ Mangal a 

In literary side, various influences shaped these poems both in form 
and spirit and changed the original stories to a considerable extent. 
Thus, the Pauranik influences not only transformed the subjtct-matter 
of the stories but also tried almost invariably to identify each and 
every particular indigenous deity as a Paurāņik god or goddess. 
Besides, Brahmanic and Buddhistic or other non-Brahmanic influ- 
ences, characterisation of heroes, heroines and others, structure of 
the story and its connection with a particular type of tale (historical 
or fictional), Dramatic elements, nature of conflict (internal or exter- 
nal), description of scenes, narration of the story, elements of epic 
and lyric, colophon of poets and singers, the ‘‘ Dhuas’’ (particular 
opening lines of songs) and ‘‘ Akhars’’ (additional lines), subjective 
and objective matters of the poems, elements of tragedy and comedy, 
linguistic development from indigenous sources of. Prakrit or Apa- 
bhrarasa to Sanskrit (e.g., ‘‘Tatsama’’ and ‘‘ Tatbhava’’ words), 
sincerity in composition, devotional elements, humour and pathos, 
gradual sanskritisation of thought, rhyme and metre, social pictures 
given, and poets of the same group as taken together for comparisons 
are some of the very subjects in the study of the Mangal-Kavyas which 
require one’s careful attention and close investigation. 


In old Mangal-Kavyas original hand-writing of a poet is very 
rarely found. All copies of such exact works which are the products 
“of singer-poets of different localities (sometimes wide apart) and 
centuries contain variations in lines, due to the loss or otherwise, of 
the original works. Hence each work contains a number of names 
in colophons and “‘ Akbars ° which go to prove additions and altera- 
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tions done by subsequent poets of various schools of singers with one 
redeeming feature that lost lines of composition were made up or 
filled up, thereby giving the appearance of completeness or entirety. 
30 many of these poems are mere anthologies which have also real 
value. ; i > ls 

Some outstanding poets of the Matgal-Kavya poems may here be 
mentioned. These were Narayan Dev, Bejoy Gupta and Kavikankan 
Mukundaram. A host of other good poets like Barhsidas (Manasa- 


Mangal pbem), Ketakiadis Kshemanands (Manasi-Mangal poem): 


Balarām Kavikankan (Chandi-Kavya), Hariram (Chandi-Kavya) and 
Madhavacharyya (Chandi-Kavya) may also be mentioned. In connec- 


tion with the Manasi-Mangal poems we shall specially note Narayan. 


Dev and Bejoy Gupta and in dealing with the Chandi-Kavya pcems 
we shall specially mention Kavikankan Mukundaraim. 

Regarding Narayan Dev and his Padma-Purin, it may be said, 
that some problems arise about the poet himself. The first point is 
with regard to his date. dt is believed, on the evidence of the poet 
Bejoy Gupta, that, the first poet of this series of poems was Kana 
Hari Datta, who perhaps belonged to the last part of the 12th century 
A.D. Though some consider the next poet Narayan Dev to belong 
to the 15th century A.D. and place him somewhat before Bejoy 
Gupta, we are strongly inclined to believe from internal evidences 
that Narayan Dev flourished long before Bejoy Gupta and his time 
was really first half of the 13th century A.D. His colophon presents 
ue with another puzzle. Here it has been mentioned ‘agii Ta 
we gR we a’. This was interpreted by Dr. D.C. Sen as 
referring to a story regarding the poet. According to him, the poet 
used to compose and dictate his poems orally and his younger brother, 
the good poet ( %4 ) Ballav, used to put the lines to writing. But 
unfortunately no reference has been adduced in support of Dr. D. C. 
Sen’s surmise. We believe’this was not really the case. Rather 
“ap” was the title given to the poet by an unknown rich person 
of influence and Assamese version of the poem supports this view. 
In Assam the poet is still known briefly as X¢f¥. The next 
point is about his genealogy and ancestral home about which also 
very little is known. Originally the family might come from Magadha, 


then migrated to Sylhet and finally the family settled in Mymensingh 


district at Nyanpur (now Gossainpur) on’ the bank and near the borde® 


of, the river Meghna and Sylhet district. This genealogy supports the ` 
view of his belonging to the middle or later 13th century A.D. The ` 


third point is regarding the claim of Assam as ils national poet. The 
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proximity of Mymensingh district to Assam, "sometimes political 
suzerainty of Kamrup over this area, the poet’s wide-spread popularity 
from the Rarha country to Brahmaputra valley, perhaps business 
connection with Assam like the present connections of ‘the people of 
this area with Assam and many other similar contacts might lead to 
an Assamese version of the poem of Narayan Dev and wrongly the 
Assamese people claim him as their own. This goes to prove at least 
the popularity of the poet in this area. 

In the poem of Narayan Dev (C.U. ed.) abrupt beginning with- 
* out any laudatory verses leads some scholars to suppose his poem as 
part of some bigger work which also seems not to be. correct It 
only proves want of Pauranik influence and nothing else. The abrupt 
opening of the story of Behula-Lakshmindara (C.U. ed.) from their 
marriage is another problem to solve. Perhaps, this was the original 
and ancient form showing the wrath of the serpent-goddess Manasa 
as. the principal topic, and the story above-named has been put only 
to prove the might of the goddess, 

The name ‘‘ Manasa,’’ its sanction and mention in the’ Sanskrit 
Puranas like Brahmavaivaria Purana, Padma Purana and Devi Bhagvata 
including the Mahabharata, together with other names of the goddess 
such as Padma, Jagat-Gauri and Visahari require close investigation. 
She seems to be a non-Aryan goddess principally of Mongolo-Austric 
origin. Thus whether her origin was Aryan, nop-Aryan (Dravidian or 
Austric), the antiquity of serpent-worship in India including the 
worship of the Asta-Nigas, the connection of the Dravidians and 
Austrics with serpent worship, the “ Rayani’’ or “ Nihati’’ songs 
of Backergunge district covering the whole month of Sravan (like 
other parts of Bengal), the different percentage of Manasā Devi 
according to the Mababhirata and Bengali legends, connections of 
the goddess with the god Siva, the Pauranik touch of the Manasa- 
mangal story, the indigenous sources of the Manasa-Mangal story of 
Chand Sadagar, Behuli-Gakshmindara, the racial significance of the 
origin of worship of the goddess Manasa, relative antiquity of the 
goddess Manas& and Chandi and their votaries, the geographical area 
of Manasa-cult, the rivalry of the worshipper of the goddess Manasa 
and goddess Chandi are some of the complex problems ae 
proper solution. 

e Narayan Dev (13th Century A.D.) and Bejoy Gupta (late 15th 
Century A.D.) require comparative study with the different dates in 
which they flourished. Relative Muslim influence in the writings of 
both the poets may also be compared. The case of Hasan and Hossen 
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and the story of Moslem weavers, specially in Bejoy Gupta’s story 
are points for discussion. Political history of the time of Bejoy 
Gupta and total absence of Sri Chaitanya’s name in his work should 
also receive consideration. Relative influences of Pauranik Hindu 
religion and Persian language in both the poems require investigation. 
The mention of a dream: in Bejoy Gupta’s poem like similar dreams 
of many other poets had some real significance giving sanctity and 
fame of the poem. , 

In the study of Manasi-mangal poems certain topics should 


zeceive primary attention. The origin of Chand Sadagar story and * 


‘ts connection with the Gandha-Banik community and the Kaivartas 
ure some of them. The story being full of pathos, a comparative 
outlook and treatment of it by both Narayan Dev and Bejoy Gupta 
chould be carefully noted. Besides, the time of Bejoy Gupta and his 
dream, his leanings. towards humour rather than pathos (unlike 
Narayan Dev), a comparison between Narayan Dev and Bejoy Gupta 
as poets of the Manasai-mangal. poem are matters of special considera- 
tion. In*this connection the description of the sea-voyage of Chand, 
the portraiture of his character, his continued struggle against tbe 
goddess ` Manasā, both before and after the death of Lakshmindara, 
famale characters of the poem, description of the story, Sanskritic 
and Islamic influences and some other points of like nature were 
treated differently by the two poets Narayan Dev and Bejoy Gupta 
and these differences should be carefully showa in comparing and 
appreciating the two poets. Absence of Narayan Dev’s name in Bejay 
Gupta might be due to the rivalries of the two schools of scholars. 
Eoth the poets lived in two different districts of Hast Bengal at different 
.times and Narayan Dev, we think, was much earlier of the two. Both 
balonged to two rival parties of Manasi mangal singers and this 
was perhaps the reason for omission of the name of Narayan Dev in 
Eejoy Gupta’s poem, Narayan Dev’s poem, in the description of 
pathos, seems to be unrivalled and Bejoy Gupta even in composing 
a poem’ wherein pathos predominated more shone as a -poet with 
special leanings towards humour rather than towards pathos. In cer- 
tain details like the scene of snake-bite of Lakshmindara and sea-voyage 
of Chind, Narayan Dev wrote with more details than Bejoy Gupta. 
Ir the characterisation of male characlers Bejoy Gupta seems to be 
stperior to ‘Narayan Dev and the former’s (Bijoy Gupta’s) poemeis 
ncw more popular than the half -forgotten poem of the latter (Narayan 
Dev), though at one time Narayan Dev’s popularity extended from 
tha Rarha country and North-Bengal to Assam (cf. evidences of Bazhsi 
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Das and Ketak’ Das Kshemananda). One of the reasons of this 
f Neing the existence of Manasi-temple and the continuance of her. 
| worship in Bejoy Gupta’s village Fullasri (Gaila), Backerganj district 

and the devotion of Lower Bengal people towards the goddess Manasa. 

In humour, Bejoy Gupta was more slang than Narayan Dev, perhaps, 

due to the environment and speciality of the age in which each 

poet lived. i. 

So far as the Chandi-Mangal poems are concerned the earliest 
poets were Dwija Janirdan and Manik Datta (late 12th century. A.D.). 
Along with some other poets of the poem, the names of Madhava- 
charyya, Kavikankan Mukundaram, Balaram Kavikankan and Dwija 

e Haririm, all of whom belonged to the 16th century A.D., deserve 
special mention, Jayanarayan Sen (18th century A.D.), was the last 
great poet of Chandi-Mangal poems and we may also include Bharat 

Chandra, the poet of ‘‘ Annadaé-Matgal’’ (18th century A.D.) in the 

list. Kavikankan Mukundaram (16th century A.D.) was the best 
poet among the Chandi-Mangal poets, while Madhavacharyya and 

Dwija Harirém’s poems bear strange similarities with the composition 

of Mukundaram. These poets and the poet Balaram Kavikankan 

were all contemporary of Mukundarany, besides, Balarém was possibly 
the poet from whom Kavikankan Mukundaram received his incentive. 

Before treating the subject of Chandi-mangal something should 
be said about the deity concerned. It happens that there was a time 
when many countries of the old world believed in a mother-goddess 
and some form of Tantrikism, viz., irrespective of races and continents. 
In the Near East and Mediterranean countries, the Egyptians, the 
Cretans, the Hittites, the Mitannis and the Sumerians were all - 
worshippers of the mother-goddess. India also was not an exception 
to this. Many of the peoples of the Far East, Oceania, Australia 
and Africa, whether Caucasians, Mongolians, Austrics or Negritos, 
were worshippers of the mother-goddess, more or less. No doubt, 

.the name of the mother-goddess, her form and the mode of worship 

differed in each particular locality. She might be worshipped in 

hundred names and forms but still she was the mother-goddess and 
. the Goddess Chandi was one of them. Her origin is obscure and 
might be traced thousands of years before the Christian era like that 
of Manasā. We surmise Chandi, the goddess, evolved originally 
from the Pamirians and later on helped in conception by the. Mongo- 
lians and Austrics in India, Similarly the Serpent-totem or serpent- 
worship of the sea-loving Austric-settlers of North and East-India 
had something to do to evolve a female deity like Manasa with the 
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support of the Mongolians, the Pamirians, the Dravidians and ‘the 
Aryans... After all, these are all only suggestions. 


-The origin of the above deities Manas and Chandi, though obscure `. 


and thé time unknown, yet the literature which evolved in Bengal 
from them.may be said to begin from the late 12th century A.D. or" 
more properly from the 13th century A.D. , though some: scholars: are 
in favour of putting the date of literature in their name in Bengal: j i 

2 or 3 centuries after. The language and information of the péets’ 
time etc., go to point ‘out near-about the early 13th centur y A.D., and : 
not a latér date. ; 


| As regards the two goddesses, though they came into existence 
from Non-Aryan sources, they were later on Aryanised and ‘the literd-~ 
ture in their name gradually bore Sanskritic and Brahmanic influences ` 
with their. progress century. by century. Thus specially the non- 
Aryan goddess Mangal-Chandi, gradually came to be identified with 
the Pauranik goddess Chandi. As regards the derivation of the name 
‘ Chandi,’ opinions differ as some are for tracing it from Sanskritic 
sources and some are from non-Aryan, even Mundari, sources. Of 
course, orthodox view does not tolerate the view of non-Aryan mgin 
of Chandi in any form. 2 


The greatest poet of Chandi-maigal as has already been said was 
Mukundaram. His original work in his own handwriting ‘has. not, 
yet been found but only surmised from a copy preserved in his family, 
in the form of certain corrections. Mukundaraém was the poet of 
transition period and his work shows infiuences of both indegenous 
and Sanskritic words, legends and imageries. The step of Sanskri- 
tisation of indegenous elements. was known as transition to Sanskrit 
ideals and expressions. Kavikankan Mukundarém was also known 
as a great realistic poet and his first-hand knowledge and deep insight 
of human society (including all sections) with the country at large 


including its Fauna and Flora have all been depicted in true colours - 


in his celebrated Chandi-Kavya. He made too much show of his ° 
knowledge but it has value in vividly depicting Bengal of a particular 
period of her, history. His introduction of animals discussing politics 


like human beings has positive significance regarding the change in . 


Muslim Government and maladministration of the time. Besides, 
it has original Sākta colours. His particular views regarding the 
Vaisnava and the Sakta sects of Hindu society and his own inclusion in 
one of them have been much discussed without any definite conclu- 
sions. Some even believe him to -worship all the deites equally, 
(e.g., a Pancopasaka). But we consider him as turning into a Sākta 
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from a Vaisnava due. to exigencies of circumstances, writing of a 


N Sākta work (as the result)’ and installation of a, Sākta deity , (Durga 


Devi) with the mixing up of a Vaisnava'deity (god Vishnu) i in appear- 
ance (ref. the image of the goddess‘and -family history’ as mentioned 
in his autobiographical account). Mukundaram was a keen observer ' 
of society and his depicting of villainouscharacters and of women will 
sustain for all ages. His realistic picture of oppressed people and of 
himself in his autobiographical sketch gives ‘a. sey “true: ae pitiable 
condition of his time. . . A 

” The sea-voyages of Dhanapati and Srimanta of Chathdi- mangal 
and the same of Chand of Manasi-mangal bear close similarity. The 
story of Chand, whether historical or imaginary, as mentioned in 
Manasi-mangal and referred to in Chandi-mangal and Nath-Panthi 
literature, seems to be older than the story of Chandi-mangal con- 
taining sea-voyages and some incidents of merchant-community which 
were possibly later introductions in imitation of the story of Chand 
of Manasi-mangal. The Chandi-mangal contains two stories, one 
of which is Kalketu story (the story of a fowler) and the other and 
the second one is that of Dhanapati and Srimanta. Kalaketu story 
distinctly proves Saiva influence as it was the practice of introducing 
Saiva elements in all standard Mangal-Kavyas, whether Manasã- 
mañgal or Chandi-mangal. As regards popularity, Manasā-worship 
appealed more to the masses and Chandi-worship more to the upper 


. classes. The Braliman leaders could sanskritise better in an earlier 


period, the Chandi-worship and her literature in comparison with 
Manasa-worship and the Manas&-mangal literature which essentially 
belonged to the masses. The Saiva cult was earlier than the Sakta 
cults in Bengal, and at a later period Saiva literature . separately 
flourished as the .Sivéyana literature. There were great rivalries 
between the votaries ‘of all the cults of the mediaeval age (period 13th 
to the 18th century A.D.). As in Manasa-mangal, Chandi-maigal 
also contains elements of both lyric and epic as it also contains ele» 
ments of emotions, ‘‘ conflict ’’ of sentiments and -action (internal . 
and external) so much perceptible in modern literature. It is evident 
that a glance at the Mangal-Kavya literature will reveal its precious. 
wealth both literary and non -literary including invaluable records of 
culture and social achievements of ancient Bengal as also of its former 
conta’t with the outer world. ‘Thus the value of this literature can 
never be underrated for obvious reasons. 

Side by side with the Sākta Mangal-Kavyas, another group of 
literature flourished in Mediaeval Bengal which is very rich in output 
and -Vaisnava in character. Among the four groups or, types of 


t 


literature of this period, known as the Indigenous literature (the 
Mangal-Kavyas and the Sivāyanas), the Translation works (from the 
Sanskrit Ramayana, Mahabharata and the Bhagavata, principally), 
the Vaisnava literature and the literature of the masses (the Kavi; 
songs, Yitris, étc.), the Vaisnava literature formed, perhaps, the most 
remarkable group.” The Vaisnava literature again admits of three 
sub-divisions, e.g., Lyrical literature, Biographical literature and 
Vaisnava translation works. The most famous portion of this litera- 
ture is, of course, Lyrical. The Vaisnava Translation works (of the 
Bhagavata) belong to both the groups of general translation literature 
as well as Vaisnava literature. 

Before dealing with any part of Vaisnava literature of Bengal, a 
general survey of Vaisnavism of the whole of India, the god Vishnu 
and his gradual transformation into Krishna originating the Krishna- 
cult and eventually into Chaitanya and the Chaitanya-cult should be 
dealt with. Besides, Rama and the Rama-cult should not also be 
forgotten as well as various primary (like the Bhagavata sect and other 
sects) and secondary (like the Maddhi,' Sri and other sects) sects 
pertaining to Vaisnavism in India as opposed: to the Saiva, Sakta, 
Saura and Ganapatya sects of Pauranik Hinduism on one side and 
Buddhism (of both Hinayani and Mahayani types) on the other, 
Tantrikism entering all the sects more or less. The centres of 
Vaisnava culture in various parts of India should also not be forgotten 
in this connection, the most noted being, Vrindaban, Mathura, 
Dwaraka, Puri and Navadwip in North India. The various Vaisnava 
sects with different forms of the deity for worship and various 
Vaisnava centres of Radha-Krishna tradition and the tradition of 
Sri Chaitanya are to be noted very carefully. 

‘The philosophical back-ground of Vaisnavism generally and 
Bengal Vaisnavism particularly deserve special mention. The Bengal 
Vaisnavism is known as Gauriya Vaisnavism and its founder was 


Sri Chaitanya himself. In the study of Vaisnava literature of Bengal ° 


a knowledge of the peculiar tenets, Philosophy and belief of the 
Gauriya Vaisnavas are extremely necessary. The influence of South- 
India over Vaisnavism of Bengal and that specially in Sri Chaitanya’s 
time require close investigation. The comparative study of the Aryan 
and Dravidian contributions to Indian Vaisnavism will clear up many 
complex problems of Bengal Vaisnavism. 

A knowledge of Gauriya Vaisnavism of Bengal under the auspices 
of Sri Chaitanya with its peculiar philosophical theories and ideals is 
essential for the study of Vaisnava literature of Bengal. It should 

here be observed that Gauriya Vaisnavism with its peculiar belief in 
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y  Peralays” has been considerably influenced in later days by 
Tantrikism like its more ancient. sister-cult, the Sakta-cult. The 
origin of both Sakta-cult and Vishnu-cult is obscure and open to 
speculations, but the Krishna-cult (not to speak of the Chaitanya-cult) 
is certainly of later growth. The Gauriya Vaisnavism originated 
from some Vaisnava sects of South India (chiefly the Maddhi sect to 
which Sri Chaitanya nominally belonged) and the philosophical back. 
-ground was supplied from the Vedanta and the Sankhya schools of 
philosophy with certain changes of ideas made by Sri Chaitanya 
following the foot-steps of his predecessors of Bengal like Jaydev, 
Chandidas and Maladhar Vasu. Along with ‘‘ Parakiya’’ love, 
“ Madhura rasa’’ and ‘‘ Kanta-bhab’’ supplied the main ‘tenets of 
Gauriya-Vaisnavism. 

So far as Vaisnava translation literature is concerned when we 
deal with ‘the Bengali literature of the Vaisnava group besides the 
well-known Lyrical and Biographical sides we take. -account of 


Maladbar Vasu and his Bengali translation of the Sanskrit Bhagavata. - 


He had the credit of being the first translator of the Bhagavata in 
Bengal for enlightenment of the masses followed by many others 
afterwards. His work was much liked by Sri Chaitanya himself who 
appreciated his lines having ‘‘ Kanta-bhab’’ and ‘‘ Madhura-rasa,’’ 


-The influences of Chandidas and Maladhar Vasu upon $ri Chaitanya 


were great. In point of time the Vaisnava translation-works supply 
much early information about the development of Gauriya Vaisnavism. 
The Lyrical side so admirably begun by Chandidas and Vidyapati 
and even before them by Jaydev and Umapati Dhar, already expressed 
the idea in the inimitable Pada literature later on followed by 


Jnanadas, Govindadas and many others ; the philosophical side later ` 


on developed in Post-Chaitanya Vaisnava historical-biographical 


‘literature composed of Chaitanya-Bhiagavata, Chaitanya-Charitamrita, 


Chaitanya-Mangals, etc. Maladhar’s translation was not literal save 
and except in some places and contains digressions from the Bhiga- 
vata, though he seemed to be a learned man which is also open to 
discussion. He belonged to the early 15th century A.D. 

‘In the hands of the later translators following him the central 
figure changed from Sri-Krishna to Sri Chaitanya. The original 
Sanskrit Bhagavata preached ‘‘ Bhakti” (Devotion to God) and 
“Erem” (Love) which in Maladhar’s hands changed aspects. 
Maladhar derived ‘‘ Bhakti” from super-natural power of Almighty 


e (transformed into Personal God Sri Krishna in the hands. of the 


Vaisnavas of his time) and changed ‘“ Prem ” to “ Parakiyd ” or love 
with a woman connected with some one else through a line of thought 
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called “‘ Kantabhab’’. rt Chaitanya supported the idea rather |. | 
strongly, and the translators of the Bhigavata in Bengal after” 
Maladhar Vasu combined ‘Bhakti’ with “ Prem” and put more 
stress to ‘‘ Prem ’’ and ‘‘ Kantabhab’’ than was originally done by 
Maladhar Vasu himself. Besides, the, vehicle of expression of this 
idea with the later translators was not ‘‘ Radha-Krishna” but Sri 
Chaitanya, as mentioned before. $ - 

The following points regarding Maladhar Vasu and his translation 
of the ‘Bhagavata ` called ‘‘ Sri Krishna Vijay ” should be noted and 
discussed’ carefully :— 

(1) The date of Maladhar Vasu and the name of his patron. - 

(2) The ‘‘ Madhur Rasa ” as introduced in his Bhagavata. ae 

(83) Whether Maladhar Vasu was learned or not, from internal 
evidences of his work. 

-(4) The authenticity and version in the copy eae by Pandit 

' Haradhan’ Datta Bhakta-Nidhi. a 

(§) Main digressions and literal translations in ‘the work. 

(6) Details of some subsequent translators like Madhavacharyya.- 

(7) Relative places of Aiswaryya and Madburyya rasa as given by 
the writers of Sanskrit Bhagavata, Maladhar Vasu and -other. tran- 
slators following Maladhar Vasu. 

(8) Relative influences of Krishna-cult and Chaitanya-cult in the 
-Bengali translations of the Bhagavata and gradual increase of the 
latter and decrease of: the former. 

(9) Literary value of Maladhar’s Sri Krishna Vijaya. 


a 


(10) Mutual influences of the Mangal-Kavyas and the translations 
of the Sanskrit Bhiagavata and thereby generally the  Vaisnaya 
“literature of Bengal as, a whole. 

Among the three types of the Taine literature, e, g., the Lyrical, 
‘the Translation and the Biographical, the Lyrical side has been known 
"as. the oldest and most charming in character, but so ‘far’ as clear £ 
expression of the Vaisnava creed and thougbt are concerned} the 
translation of the Sanskrit Bhagavata has precedence over all: in 
point of time and Maladhar Vasu worked as the pioneer in this respect. , 
The perfection in exposition of Vaisnavism with its historical, 
biographical and philosophical sides. being reached latér on in the 
age of ° Sri Chaitanya himself and afterwards throughe the 
biographical-side of -Gauriya Vaisnava literature. 

It is needless to mention that only a fraction of Mediaeval Bengali , 
literature has been discussed here to indicate its richness in various 
fields of Bengali thought and culture in bygone days. 
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PROBLEMS OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Lave SUKUMAR CHATTERJEE . 


Of Bengal Civil Service A - 


INTRODUCTORY 


~ Alfhough fhe general condition, economic, sanifary and edu- 
cational, of the rural areas and of the rural population of this country 
has-been growing steadily worse for several decades, it is only during 
the recent years that the problems of rural reconstruction have received 
from the public and from the State Governments the degree of serious 
attention which they ‘deserve. Instances were not wanting during. 
the past’ when non-official organisations and private individuals 
attempted to solve some of these problems and their endeavours have 
been attended with a varying measure of success. . In some exceptional 
cases, Government servants seriously took up the work in the 
areas under their charge, as Mr. J. L. Brayne did in the district of 
Gurgaon. But it was never recognised that the solution of the 
manifold rural problems in their entirety was an integral part of the 
.normal functions of the Government, or in other words, that 
Government as a whole, or any of its local officers could be held 
responsible for checking the gradual deterioration of the rural areas in 
respect of public health, general enlightenment and material prosperity. 
Të should, however, be mentioned that. a piecemeal solution cf some of 
the problems has always been attempted through some of the so- 
called nation-building departments, namely, Education, Agriculture, 
Veterinary, Industries, Co-operation and Public Health. 

~ Tt is significant that a marked change in the conception of 
government came with the introduction of the Reforms under the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

In most of the Provinces, a separate department has been 
constituted for tackling the problems of rural reconstruction and placed 
in charge of a Special Officer. It was recognised that a more redical, 
systematic and sustained treatment was required and that the policy 
hithegio pursued through the agency of departmental officers was 
absolutely ineffective. At the same time, the question of adult 
education, on which the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India 

"had laid so much stress years ago, was seriously taken up. 
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The time which has passed since the new Governments assumed 
office is so short that it is not possible for true estimation of the results. 
In many cases the policy of the Local Governments were dominated 
by a feeling of impatience at the inaction of the previous years, a 


craze speed and a desire to produce spectacular results. In some 


cases, moreover, there was a natural tendency of the party in power 
to fulfil the pledges of an irresponsible and extravagant nature, given 
at the time of election. All these factors tended to produce an 
atmosphere where clear thinking was difficult. 

In. the present article, an attempt will be’ made to enunciate 


some of the general and fundamental principles of ruzal uplift on, 


which there is an agreement of opinion among workers in, the field. 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENT 


< In most areas which have deteriorated and where consequently 
the people are not thriving, there is ordinarily some serious drawback 
which requires to be removed, before other minor problms are tackled. 
In the*Deltaic portion of Bengal, water-hyacinth has’ during the last 


20 years become a serious pest, causing incalculable loss to the 


standing crops, blocking the lines of communication and vitiating all 


sources of water supply. Many areas again remain water-logged for 


the greater part of the year, where cultivation is not, possible and 
where the stagnant water becomes a breeding ground of diseases. 
‘In many parts of Western Bengal, the want of irrigation facilities, 
aggravated by the gradual silting up of the countless tanks and bunds 
which were constructed to serve this purpose, is the major problem 
on the successful solution of which the welfare of the people mainly 
depend and in comparison with which other problems, agricultural, 
sanitary and industrial, sink into~ insignificance. 

The rural worker should begin with a study of the major 
problems and try to find out a proper solution for them. Otherwise 
not only .will his work be ill-balanced and ineffective, but he will 
lose the confidence and co-operation of the people among whom and 
for whom he is working. 

In most cases, the steps to be taken will not only be beyond 
individual efforts but also beyond the ability of a single village. It 
will be necessary, as in the case of destruction of water-hyacinth or 
of large drainage and irrigation projects, to secure the co-opewation 
of the people of many villages. The amount. of initial capital 
expenditure may also be considerable. In such cases the active 


assistance of the local officers of Government will be required.* 
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‘Fortunately, during recent years, these magters have received 
more attention from Government; than before. Special Acts like 
the Bengal Tanks Improvement Act have been passed by the 
Provincial Legislature and the large sums which the Central Govern- 
ment has been placing at the disposal of the Provincial Governments 
every year have enabled the latter to finance such projects. 


AGRICULTURE 


India is predominantly an agricultural country and most*of the 
people in the rural areas are supported, directly or indirectly, by 
agriculture. Having taken up the solution of the major problems 

e mentioned above, the rural worker should turn his attention to the 
improvement of agriculture. . 


This is, however, not'such an easy matter as might appear on 
first thought. It is true that the Indian cultivator follows primitive 
methods and that he is more conservative than peasants of other 
countries, but it is none the less true that in their own sphere and 
in following their own methods through successive centuries, they 
have developed a wonderful skill and experience. In our enthusiasm 
for the introduction of reforms, we are often apt to belittle this skill 
and experience and also the wisdom and strong common sense with 
which many of the illiterate peasants are endowed. If we approach 
them from a superior level and with a show of wisdom, our purpose 
will be frustrated. 


The rural worker should therefore proceed cautiously. He should 
acquaint himself thoroughly with the local conditions and local 
methods on one hand, and with the results obtained by local experi- 
ments and demonstrations in better methods on the other. 


Broadly speaking the success of agriculture depends on seeds and 
manure. For some time the Government Agricultural Department 
has been engaged in very valuable experiments in the production of 

"better seeds, and as in the case of sugarcane, results of great value . 
have been achieved which have considerably increased the production 
in the case of some crops. The duty of the rural worker will be 

°” (1) to bring these results to the notice of the cultivators, (2) to induce 
the more intelligent and well-to-do among them to use the improved 
variety of seeds and (3) to arrange for the regular supply of reliable 
seeds. 

He should at the same time educate’ the people in the need for 
the proper selection of seeds, reserves for future sowing and the 
foolishness and loss resulting from admixture of seeds. 
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MANURE / -e 


Although in case of some valuable crops, artificial fertilisers like . ` 
phosphates and nitrates may have to be used, cow-dung will for many 
years be the principal manure for the agriculturists of India. The 
defect of our cultivators is, however, that they do not follow the 
correct method in preserving and treating this manure with the result 
that on the one hand the cow-dung loses much of its manureal value 
and on the other the manure pits overflow during the rainy season 
vand pollute the tanks from which the villagers obtain their supply’ 
of water. 

During recent years research work of great importance has been 
done regarding manures and it has now been established that the best 
method is to make compost nes: It has been found that by this 
method 

(a) the quantity of manure is increased by the conversion of 
green leaves and all refuse matters (including rags and waste paper) 
obtained by sweeping homesteads and pathways; 

(b) it takes only three months for these things to be turned into 
manure fit for use and 

(c) it enables the villagers to keep their homesteads cleaner and 
therefore healthier by the proper disposal of the waste and refuse 
matter. , 


New CROorps 


The introduction of new crops should not be advocated unless 
we are sure of our ground. Thoughtless and random suggestions will 
never be seriously taken. We must be absolutely sure that the crop 
we are trying to introduce has been found to be successful in the area 
and even then an actual demonstration will be necessary before the 
ordinary cultivator can see the result with their.own eyes and can be 
prevailed upon to take it up. ` 


MARKET GARDENING 


The direction in which the quickest results may be achieved is 
the systematic cultivation of vegetables in the homestead plots and 
in plots under cultivation which are favourably situated. Those who 
have studied the village market in Bengal must have been strugk by 
the poor show of our vegetable products. We recall the picturesque 
description of the village market. place of older days in Lal Behari 
Dey’s Govinda Samanta and realise how far we have slided back in® 
this respect. 
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It is true that round about big cities like Calcutta and Dacca 
‘qparket gardening has advanced by rapid strides, but like the present 
writer, many touring officers in the interior of Bengal must-have felt 
" the difficulty of procuring sufficient fresh vegetables to make up a 
rational diet. Dr. Spencer Hatch, in his admirable book on rural 
uplift, lays down thé wise principle that in every season the cultivator 
must be sowing something ready for the market. There are seasons 
when the crop is ripening in the fields when the cultivator feels the 
pinch of want and when every additional pice is welcomes The 
regular and systematic cultivation of vegetables is one of the ways by 
' which this difficulty can be solved. 
During the recent years the question of nutrition and the 
* planning of a rational diet has received considerable attention. It 
has been found that the villager’s diet is lacking in vegetables. A 
wise and industridus cultivator should be able to grow them in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy ‘the needs of his own family and to 
supplement his income by the sale of the surplus produce. 

If the problem is properly investigated it will be found that it 
is mainly indolence that stands in the way. There may be some areas 
like the beels which remain submerged for the greater, part of the 
year and where the people are huddled together on the top of the 
mounds surrounded on all sides by vast sheets of water, where the 
cultivation of vegetables is difficult and is limited to certain seasons 

' of the year. The want of irrigation facilities is a limiting factor in 
many areas. But there can be no excuse for a cultivator to make 
most profitable use of the lands appertaining to his homesteads, for 
not sowing at least one or two seeds of each variety in the proper 
season and for neglecting to put a fence round to keep out cows 
and goats. 


FRUIT Trees 


Another serious defect of our diet is the want of sufficient fruits. 
*As the educated people are- gradually becoming more and more 
conscious of this, the sale of fruits has been increasing. But it is 
unfortunate that most of the fruits which are offered for sale in our 
e cities and towns are imported from outside Bengal. In fact, India 
as a whole, with her vast range of climates and soil and elevation, 
is still deficit country so far as fruits are concerned. This is another 
sad fefture which Dr. Spencer Hatch has deplored. l 
The gradual migration of the wealthy and rich people from the 
village to the towns has been responsible for the neglect of the village 
orchards. Large gardens of mango and jack fruits, running to waste 
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for want of care is a common feature of the village of Bengal. In 
some districts of north and western Bengal, the mango trees stils 
receive soine attention. Similarly cocoanuts and befel nuts are still 
a source of income to the villagers and are, for this reason, properly 
cared for. Barring these and plantains very little fruit is grown im 
Bengal, with the result that the villagers are mostly deprived of the 
nourishment ‘which fruits supply to the human system, while a large 
amount of money goes out of the province for the purchase of plums, 
‘guavasy oranges and other fruits grown elsewhere. 

There is now a tendency for people to return from the towns*to 
the village homes. The time is therefore favourable for giving proper 
emphasis to this important rural industry.» The'rural workers should 
find out what fruit trees grow naturally and vigorously on the soil and 
should encourage their planting. 


SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS 


Agriculture in India has been rightly described as a gamble in 
rainfad. Yet the bulk of the people depend for their sustenance on 
one or two precarious crops. In Bengal it is either jute or paddy. 

In all prosperous agricultural communities, the cultivators not 
only reduce the element of chance by the adoption of improved and 
scientific methods, but also follow other occupations allied to agriculture 
for supplementing their income. Among these may be mentioned— 

(1) the rearing of livestock, 
(2) Poultry farming, 

(3) Dairying and 

(4) Bee keeping. 

The rural worker should have a general knowledge of these and 
should be able to give practical advice to the people to take up one 
or more of these lines in order fully to utilise their time and resources. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the, miserable condition i 
of the people in the villages has been greatly aggravated by the decay 
and extinction of the rural industries which flourished in the villages 
and supplied work to many people. Some of the industries were 
confined to particular castes. But some industries, like spinning, 
was universally practised and helped to fill in the leisure time of 
the people and to provide suitable light but remunerative work even 
for the aged and infirm people. All these rural industries generally 
supported one another; they helped to raise the standard of living and. 
increased the circulation of money in the countryside. It is difficult, 
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in these days of mass production, in big factories, to suggest suitable 
industries which might help our cultivators to supplement their 


small income by working during the slack season of cultivation and 


e depression of 1929, has seriously affected the movement 


also provide work for those who are not fit for hard labour on the 
fields. The panacea of cotton spinning or khadi has been tried in 
Bengal but has hitherto not been successful probably because. we do 
not yet grow cotton on our own lands. But jute spinning was once 
universally practised in the jute growing areas. of Bengal and may be 
introduced again. The leaves of the date palm and the seeds and 
fibres of different kinds might enable many persons to make fans, 
mats and ropes, which will find a ready sale in the local market. 

These problems however will often be too difficult for the rural 
worker to solve. That is the task of our leaders and the Government 
Officers. But the rural worker should be able to make the people think 
on these lines. 


RURAL. FINANCE 


The improvement of agriculture, the introduction of subsidiary 
occupation like dairying, fruit growing and small industries, takes us 
to the question of finance. Even for the universal and basic industry 
of agriculture, most of the cultivators will require a loan for raising 
his crop and he expects normally to repay the loan from the price 
of the crop when it is harvested. To start a dairy, even on a small 
scale, or to establish an orchard, a small initial capital will be needed. 


` So also for village industries where implements and raw materials will 


have to be purchased. 

The problem is not peculiar to India alone but has to be faced 
in the economic life of the rural people all over the world. It has 
also been established that the best method of financing producers of 
limited means, the class of people with which we are concerned, is to 
organise a co-operative society with or without unlimited liability and 
to advance the mene required for productive purposes through such 
society. 

In the whole of India, unfortunately, (as in our own Province 
of Bengal) co-operation has failed on evil days. The third decade of 
the present century witnessed an unprecedented expansion of the 
movement but probably proper attention was not paid to the sound- 
ness of organisation and to the observance of the fundamental 
principles of co-operation. The result has been that the sudden fall 
in prices of agricultural produce, caused by the world economic 


, and has 
shaken the faith of the people in the efficacy of the co-operative 


r 


method. Yet we must judge these principles not by our own 
experience alone, but by the experience and results in different spheres J 
of businesg in all the civilised countries of the world. 


This experience and these results furnish conclusive proof of the 
soundness of the fundamental principles of co-operation. Even in 
India many credit societies and co-operative societies of other types 
have been wholly or partially successful. The cause for the failure of 
the majority of societies must therefore be sought,, not in any inherent 
defect pf the principles, but in. the want of their proper understanding 
by those responsible for guiding and supervising the movement and 
their failute to apply the principles carefully. 


This is the considered opinion of experts and of annctaneee 
appointed in several provinces to examine and report on the present 
condition of the movement. In most of the provinces fortunately a 
vigorous attempt is being made to reconstruct and rehabilitate the 


“movement by amending the law by which co-operative organisations 


are governed and by strengthening the departmental staff and by 
stiffening audit and supervision. 

Until a better method can be devised for supplying the cultivators 
and artisans in our villages with the finance which they require for 
their business, for enabling them to purchase the necessaries of life 
and to sell their crops and other products to their best advantage,’ we 
must follow the co-operative method. The rural worker should have 
a general knowledge of co-operative principles and procedure.- He 
should be in touch with the local departmental officers and the Central 
Bank staff. 


Tur CULTIVATOR’s BupcEt 


An intelligent man should regulate his income and expenditure 
according to a budget previously made. Unless this is done, he will 
find himself in difficulty some time or other, be unable to give 
sufficient food and clothing fo his family. 


Live Stock 


In the economic life of the Indian cultivator, nothing occupies a 
more important position than his cattle. With their help he ploughs 
his land, from them he obtains most of the manure for his fields and 


the cows give him milk which is our best food. 


There is therefore no doubt that the gradual deterioration of the 


cattle is to a great extent responsible for, the’ misery of our rural people. : 


. 
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BREED 


The quality of the cattle depends mainly on the breeding. It is 
fortunate that at-present the question of breeding bulls is receiving 
pYoper attention from the public and from the Government. There is still 
the paramount need of educating the cultivators and of rousing them 
from the state of lethargy and indifference into which they have fallen. 

When cows are heated they should be covered by the best bull 


available locally. If the advantages are properly explained, many of, 


the’cultivators will not grudge a small payment required for care and 
custody of the bull. At the same time, the scrub bulls “should be 

, castrated in order to prevent indiscriminate breeding. The introduc- 
tion of the castration has rendered the operation simple and painless, 
but there is still a sentimental objection and peendo-religious objection 
to this which should be: removed. 


THE FODDER PROBLEM 


Next after breeding is the question of food. Formerly * most 


villages had a sufficient amount of waste and uncultivated lands where 
the cattle of the villages could graze. Most of these lands have been 
brought under cultivation and the cattle have to be fed on saw mainly 
and suffer for the want of green fodder. 

. This is another important cause of the deterioration of our cattle. 


During recent year several fodder ctops-like Napier and thé Guinea 


grass have been introduced. They are .very nourishing and with 
proper care, irrigation and manuring, it is possible to take six or more 
cuttihgs of these crops during the year. The planting of a few cuttings 
in the homestead-land of the cultivator will provide a welcome 
addition to the food of his cattle. 

If the cultivator is able to grow fodder on his fields, he will get 


more than his cattle can immediately consume. In such cases he 


may preserve a part of the fodder in silo-pits for use during the dry 
season when green fodder becomes scarce. 


DISEASE OF CATTLE 


The cultivators lose many of their cattle by diseases, specially 
those of an epidemic nature. In advanced countries there is sufficient 
numbeg of veterinary surgeons. But they are so few. in our’ country 
that the ordinary cultivator cannot count upon their services when 
his cattle is attacked with diseases. 

° .In these circumstances it is necessary that every intelligent 
villager should know the nature and symptoms of common diseases, 
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the use of simple remedies to be administered before a qualified - , 


veterinary, is available and the preventive methods like segregation t8 


be adopted for checking the outbreak of epidmic diseases. They - 


should also know the use of indigenous remedies which have been 
tried and found efficacious. , i 


GOATS 


kj 
- The goat has been described as the poor man’s cow, but as goats 

are common in the countryside its value as a milk producer has not 
been properly appreciated and there has been no attempt to improve 
the breed by the introduction of better class ‘sires. 

Goats have a decided advantage over cows as— 

(1) they multiply more quickly, . 

(2) they are able to fend for themselves and are more 
independent of fodder, and 

(3) their mutton is eaten by the Hindus and the Muslims alike. 

Their disadvantage consists in the damage they cause to plants 
and crops, a goatbite being considered poisonous and therefore more 
harmful than that of a cow. 


SHEEP 


Sheep is found in many villages in Bengal but they are even less 


cared for than. goats. They are mainly valued for their droppings 


which have a high manurial value. 


They are often not shorn of their wool and wool spinning and 
weaving for blankets, as a rural industry, is practised in a very few 
places in Bengal. At Dhulian in Murshidabad district good and 
valuable blankets are made. 


It is desirable that more care should be taken of the sheep and 





x 


blanket making should be introduced as rural industry which culti- 


vators may practise in their‘leisure time. 


POULTRY FARMING 


This is another of our neglected industries which.has immense 
possibilities. Every cultivator should have his own poultry-farm, so 
that he ‘may produce some nourishing food for his family. è It is 
unfortunate that in Bengal adequate steps have not yet been taken 
for the introduction of better class poultry but it is hoped that with 
the proper organisation of rural reconstruction activities in the pro- 
vince this will receive proper attention. 


4 : 
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RURAL SANITATION AND MEDICAL RELIEF 
. ‘ 
One of the greatest drawbacks in our villages is the horribly 


. insanitary condition prevailing at most places and the difficulty of 
obtaining proper medical treatment. 


Some years ago the Government appointed a Sanitary Inspector 
for each thana. When Union Boards were established under the 
Village Self-Government Act of 1919, rural sanitation was one of the 
duties which these bodies were expected to discharge. Unfortunately 
theSe have failed to produce the desired result mainly due to our 
lethargy and inattention to these vital matters. In this respect the 

, so-called higher and educated classes are more to blame than those 
whom we designate as lower and ignorant. We allow the sources of 
water supply to be polluted and keep our homesteads and their sur- 
roundings in a dirty and insanitary condition. 


This is mainly a matter for educating public opinion and arousing 
the sanitary consciousness of the people. In this respect the rural 
worker can do great deal. If he himself lives in the village, He can 
set an example to his co-villagers how the. homestead can be kept in a 
sanitary and cleanly condition. He should arrange for health talks so 
as to bring home to the people the dangers to which they expose 
themselves by drinking unclean water, by eating food polluted by flies, 
and by neglecting to take proper steps regarding epidemic diseases. 


It is not possible to lay down any general formulae for sanitary 
and preventive measures in villages. Each area has its special prob- 
lems which require special treatment. The Sanitary Officers of the 
District Board, the District Health Officer, and the local Sanitary 
Inspector, should be consulted on these points. But:there are certain 
general principles which are of universal application. These are ex- 
plained in the Health Primers and taught to every school boy. These 
consist of certain rules which should be observed for preserving our 

personal health and certain rules which we should follow for protecting 
the health of the community among whom we live. ` 


THe Union BOARDS 


The Union Board has certain specific duties to perform for im- 
proving the sanitation of the villages within its area. To enable it to 
dischafge this statutory obligation, the law has given the Board cer- 
„tain powers. But these powers are seldom used as the members of 
the Board are generally reluctant to incur the displeasure of the rate- 
payers. For this reason the work of most of the Union Boards is con- 
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fined to the pefrormante of certain routine duties and they have become - , 
lifeless and useless. . 7 
The ‘remedy for this lies ‘in educating public opinion, so that when - 

the general public realise the necessity for improvement, the members 

of the Boards will not find it difficult to enforce these measures. On 
the other hand if public opinion is strong, even indifferent Boards will 
be forced to perform the duties which the law has laid upon them. 


MEDICAL RELIEF — 


It is difficult to make proper arrangement for medical treatment in 
the villages: The people are poor and most of them are not able to 
bear the cost of proper treatment by a qualified doctor. And because 
they are not properly treated, they suffer from illness and are unable 
to work and earn money for the maintenance of their families. This 
is a vicious circle. 

Our medical schools turn out a large number of trained doctors 
“every year, but they do not settle in the villages because there is no 
money to be earned there. 

The people of the villages have to rely on the Charitable Dispen- 
saries where there is one. The arrangement is not satisfactory. 

In other countries this difficulty has been solved by the co-opera- 
tive method. A sufficient number of men, say 100 or 150, will be able 
to maintain a doctor of their own if they form a co-operative society 
for this purposes. This experiment has been tried in several places in 
Birbhum district and has been found to be quite successful. There is 
no reason why it should not be successful at other places also. 


CULTURAL 


It has been said that man does not live by bread alone. Although 
his body requires good food, sufficient clothing and a comfortable house 
to live in, these alone will not satisfy him, because man is not an 
animal. . 

His mind also requires to be looked after. He wants to be 
amused, to forget his trouble, and take an intelligent interest in 
the things about him. He wants to’ learn about higher things, the life 
after death and his Creator. Those who have learnt to read may ob- 7 
tain satisfaction by reading books. For this purpose books written in 
simple language should be available to the villagers. å 

During recent years the establishment of village libraries has re- 
ceived attention from the Government and the public. At some places 
there is a central stock of books from which boxes containing books arè 
circulated in the surrounding areas. 


x t 
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This is very important because people in the villages have so 
I&tle chance of getting books that literate people are not able to in- 
» crease their stock of knowledge and some of them become illiterate. 
But if there are books these people may read them and illiterate 
people may be able to hear these books being read out. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Unfortunately a very large part of the people in the village are 
absolutely illiterate. During recent years the question of adult educa- 
tion has been seriously taken up in most provinces of India. But it 
is a very difficult problem to teach the illiterate people how to read and 

ewrite. The Government must take it up seriously and even then it 
will take a long time. 

The rural worker must encourage people in this direction, by 
explaining the advantages of acquiring literacy. But he must know 
the difference between literacy and education. A man may be literate 
without being properly educated. On the other hand, we find many 
wise and intelligent men among those who are absolutely illiterate. 

It is essentially necessary that every adult person in our villages 
should know some fundamental things about agriculture, about care 
of. cattle, about rural sanitation about civics (including a correct idea 
of the system of government), about co-operative organisations of 
different types and about the history and geography of the country. 

It will take a long time before they are able to acquire this know- 
ledge by themselves reading books on these various subjects. So we 
must adopt a direct method.. In our adult education centres, instruc- 
tion and information on these vital subjects should be imparted by 
(a) reading from suitable books, (b) lectures and discourses, and (e) 
discussions. 

The rural worker may not himself be competent to speak on all 
these subjects but in most places he can enlist the assistance of other 
«people who are competent. The Sanitary Inspector or a Medical 
man may talk about rural sanitation. The Central Bank Supervisor 
may take up the subject of co-operative organisations, a teacher of the 

local school should be able to speak on history and geography and so on. 


RURAL AMUSEMENTS 


Joy is an essential element in our lives. In older times the vil- 
lage people had their own arrangements for amuisng themselves. 
They had jatras, kathakata, and musical performances of various kinds. 
The rich people patronised them. These amusements not merely kept 
the people happy and enabled them to forget their hardships and 


i 


troubles but also provided useful instruction fo them and raised their r 


minds to higher levels. ’ 
These amusements should be revived and encouraged. This will 

not necessarily involve much expenditure. In most cases a little 

organisation and guidance will be sufficient. À. 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTION 


It is difficult to discuss matters relating to religion in a country 
where there is so much diversity of religious faiths and where un- 
forunately religious difference has been the cause. of some ill-feeling. 
But in the rural areas of Bengal, people of different faiths have lived 
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side by side for so many years in peace that we may confidently hope e 


that the present misunderstanding will pass away. 

The rural worker should have a deép respect for the religious be- 
liefs of all communities. He should realise that inspite of differences 
in outward form, manifestation and method of worship, all religions 
acknowledge the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man and that 
all religions teach us to be charitable, honest and truthful. It is desir- 
able that the religious teachers, the Maulvi, the Pandit and the Padri 
should emphasise on these basic things. 


CoNCLUSION 


The work of the rural worker is by no means easy. Improvements 
are wanted in so many directions that sometimes he may be over- 
powered by a feeling of despair. But if he has a definite idea of what 
he is to do, if he has a clean cut programme of work before him and 
above all if he is sincere and willing, he will feel that in the end his en- 
deavours will be crowned with success. 
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IBN KHALDUN ON POETRY ` 


BERNARD FISHER AND CEDRIC DOVER 


Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406) was an adventurous Tunisian scholar, 
who took diplomacy for his profession and the world for his province. 
His life, in the impressive understatement of de Slane, was trés*agitée; 
but he survived continuous misfortunes, sometimes amounting. to catas- 
trophes, through savoir faire, impressive learning, and the driving 
quality of a man bent upon shaping his knowledge and experience into 
a composite whole. He wrote poems and literary essays, as well as 
works on logic, mathematics, jurisprudence and the philosophy of 
Averroes, which were eventually integrated in his Universal History, 
introduced by a weighty Prolegomena that is a masterpiece of unitary 
thinking. It offers an histroical perspective in many ways as modern 
and inclusive as that of R. G. Collingwood; but some sociologists, who 
cannot have read Collingwood, have seen in Ibn Khaldun an earlier 
ancestor than Comte——a doubtful tribute to the pioneer of a ‘“* new 
science,’’ which he declared, with the charming candour of his time, 
‘“ will be as remarkable for the originality of its views as for the ex- 
tent of its usefulness.” . 

The Prolegomena, as translated by de Slane, unfolds the com- 
plexity of its author’s approach and exposes his roots in literature. 
This, the new digest by Issawi, though useful as a primer, fails to do. 
It almost converts Ibn Khaldun into an American sociologist—and the 
old gentlemen was essentially a poet of the Mediterranean World, who 
believed that poets are the custodians of history since peoples speak 
through their poets. For him, as for Aristotle, poetry is the distilled 
essence of history. Therefore, he devotes a considerable section of the 
Prolegomena, ignored by Issawi, to the nature and practice of poetry, 
which has unfortunately been overlooked by those sensitive translators 
of Arabic verse, from Lyall to Morland, who might have made good 
use of it, 

The following selections (translated from de Slane) will, we hope, 
suggest the interest and contemporary nature of Ibn Khaldun’s views 
on peetry. They deal primarily with the taut structure of the casida, 
@ major poetic form whose influence is continued in the work of 
modern Spanish and Latin American poets, including Lorca. But, 


° within this discussion, which incidentally indicates why the casidas are 
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invariably notable for brilliant imagery and delicate grace rather than 
profundity, comments will also be found on form and content, the dis-¢ 
tinctive quality of the poet’s vision, the need for simplicity, and the - l 
determining effect of memorised recitals on the production of *‘ born ik 
poets, which are as applicable and arguable today as they were nearly 
six centuries ago. The last point, in particular, should be encouraging 
for those who are helping to keep poetry alive by reading it aloud in 
‘appreciative company. 

Literature has no special objective, such as, the examination of 
those accidents which illuminate existence, but is cultivated by lovers 
of choice language because of the profit to be derived from it. By 
following its precepts one can compose elegant pieces, in verse or prose, e 
reproducing the style and phraseology of the classical Arabs. The 
acquisition of this faculty, and thereby the promise of success, involves 
learning by heart many of their expressions; and to further this end 
people assemble and write down old poems and fragments of rythmic 
prose whose rhymes go well together, besides including a fair number 
of philclogical and grammatical problems. In this way, students soon 
learn most of the rules governing the language. They choose, among 
the narratives consecrated to the travels and battles of the ancient | 
Arabs, as much as is nécessary to make intelligible the allusions con- 

- tained in their poems; and they add the most important and famous 
genealogies, as well as the most commonly accepted anecdotes . 
(pp. 328-29). 

The moderns, however, have introduced into literature some new 
notions resulting from their use of rhetoric or the science of ornamenta- 
tion. In their poems and epistles free use is made of words of double 
meaning, which have been given the value of technical terms, such as 
are used in the schools. Therefore, the appreciative study of literature 
requires a proper knowledge of these terms . . . . (pp. 329-30). 


The various forms which the Arabic language takes includes 
Chiar (poetry). It is found in other languages, but my concern is e 
- with its existence in Arabic. All peoples speaking other languages 
can find in poetry a means of expressing ideas; and if some neglect it, 
that is because each language possesses (outside poetry) other modes of » 
expression proper to it. But; in Arabic, poetry has a special attrac- 
tion and a quite unusual movement : it consists of a discourse composed 
of consecutive lines, each having the same measure and final rh¥me. 
< „Each of these lines is called a beit (line), and the last letter, which 
is the same for all, is known by the terms réoui and cafia (rhyme). ’ 
The whole discourse bears’ the name of casida (poem). Each line is i 
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composed to make sense in itself, as if it were independent of the lines 
which precede and follow it, though this rule is not absolutely obli- 
gatory. Taken alone, it must also represent clearly the character of 
the section of the poem to which it belongs: whether it be the praise 
of the Beloved or the Elegy. 

Therefore, the poet attempts to fashion each line so as to express 
a complete idea. He does the same for the following lines, stating a 
new idea in each, and arranging the means of passing from one style 
ts another in accordance with the genre of the ideas expressed. 
Consequently, he gives to the first series of ideas a form which leads 
naturally to the second, and-he arranges his discourse, so that, the 
lack of correspondence between the two sections is not disturbing. He 
passes, by carefully arranged transitions, from the eulogy of his 
mistress to that of his patron, from descriptions of the desert and the 
remains of camps to those of his caravan or his horses, perhaps to the 
vision of the Beloved which appeared to him in a dream; praise of the 
patron leads to that of his people or his troops, while in the elegy the 
expression of grief and condolence can lead to the funeral hyfhn and 
soon. The poet is determined to make each line of the casida accord 
by giving them the same measure; for he must avoid, ag a result of the 
inattention natural to man, passing from one metre to another. 
Indeed, certain metres are so much alike that their distinctive features 
escape the notice of the majority. . . . (pp. 365-66). 

It is in the art of prosody that the conditions and rules governing 
various metres can be found. Among all the metres found in nature, 
only a certain number with a particular form are used by the Arabs. 
The prosodists give these the name of bohour (principals) : they admit 
only fifteen, because they found no more in the poems of the ancient 
Arabs. 


The Arabs considered poetry to be the noblest of all forms of 
discourse. They made it the depositary of their knowledge and 
history, the witness to their virtues and vices, the storehouse for the 
greater portion of their scientific ideas and wisdom. The poetic 
faculty is deeply rooted in them as are all the others which they 
possess. Those which are exercised by means of language do not 
naturally belong to man but are acquired by practice and art; and yet 
the Arabs have handled poetry so well that one might be deceived into 
believing that this talent is innate. 


‘The moderns acquire poetry with the greatest difficulty when 


, they learn it as an art. This is because each line of an Arabic poem, 


as we have observed, is independent of the others and always offers, 
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when taken separately, a complete idea. The poet must employ 
some skill in exercising his faculty; for he must not only fashions 
satisfactorily the poetie discourse in the moulds adopted by the ancient 
Arabs, but it must also be appropriate to the style of poetry he wishes 
to write. He takes from the mould a line with a complete idea, then 
another which is also complete, then a third, and so on, until he has 
treated, in a manner suitable to his object, the whole theme of his 
discourse. Afterwards, he establishes a certain connexion between the 
lines, so that one follows the other in a way that is natural arfd suit- 
able to the subject of each section of the casida. $ 

The difficulty of this method, and the singularity of this device, 
help to sharpen the wits and render them capable of giving to each 
line the suitable form; it also awakens the intelligence so that the 
necessary: discourse can be introduced into the mould. As a general 
principle, the gift of fluent expression in Arabic is not enough for the 
would-be poet: he must possess, too, a particular skill and the ability 
to recognise and choose the forms the ancients themselves would 
probabty have used. 

Now we shall outline what, in the language of artists, is under- 
stood by the term “‘form.’’ It indicates the framework on which 
phrases are woven, or else the mould in which these phrases are shaped. 
The form can in no way be regarded as part of the discourse : it does 
not serve to complete the expression of the thought, which is a source 
of inflexional syntax; nor does it indicate the nature of the depth of 
the thought expressed in a composed phrase, for that enters into the 
realm of rhetoric and has nothing in common with those metres which 
are the mainspring of prosody. 

Thus, our understanding of the term ‘‘ form ” is reduced quite 
simply to a shape or image perceived by the understanding and’ cor- 
responding in a universal manner with all the regular combinations of 
sentences, insomuch as it is suitable to each individual combination. 


3 


The understanding acquires each form by detaching it from the indi- , 


viduality of each composed sentence, and works upon it imaginatively 
to convert it into the mould or framework. Afterwards are chosen 
the expressions in which the words are joined together in a way accept- 
able to the Arabs (as much in their syntax as in their rhetoric); and 
these expressions are poured into the mould, just as a mason would do. 
The mould, of course, must be large enough to receive each completed 
sentence suitable to the aim of the discourse, and it must furnish a 
faultless figure (or form) when judged according to the genius of the 
Arab tongue. . . . (pp. 367-69). ° 


. 
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So we can say that poetry is an effective discourse founded upon 


i “metaphor and description, and divided into portions corresponding in 
_ metre and rhyme; portions. which, independently of those which 


precede or follow, express a complete thought and have their own seb _ 


objective—in short, a discourse having a measure regulated according 
to the peculiar forms assigned by the Arabs to this form of composition. 
The term ‘‘ effective discourse ’’ is used in this definition to distin- 
guish the type, and the words ‘‘ founded upon metaphor and descrip- 
tion ’’ serve to indicate the specific quality which distinguishes poetry 
from certain forms of discourse that, being deprived of it, are not 
poetiy and cannot be included in that definition. By the words 
‘divided into portions corresponding in metre and rhyme,” we 
' indicate further the difference existing between poetry and prose 
discourse. The phrase ‘‘ portions which express a complete thought 
and have their own set objective,” indicates the true character of this 
type of composition, because the lines of a poem could not be other 
than what they are, though exceptional verses exist whose sense 
remains suspended until completed by the following line. . 


When we say, “ having a measure regulated according to the 
peculiar forms of this type of composition,” it is fo indicate the 
difference which exists between poetry and compositions whose 
progression is not regulated according to the poetic forms ascribed by 
custom. For then it is no longer poetry, but a kind of versified 
discourse. In fact, poetry has its special turns of phrase foreign to 
prose, and similarly prose has characteristics which are not found in 
poetry. Therefore, every versified discourse, whose turns of phrase 
are not those of poetry, must be excluded from the merit of being 
known as poetry........... (pp. 874-76). 


(Ibn Khaldun supports his argument with the opinions of various 
poets, including the following passage attributed to Hn-Nachi—probably 
aba: Allah En-Nachi of Cairo who died in 905 A.D.). 


‘ Poetry requires that you will regulate the metre and polish the 
text in order more closely to knit the links together, the adornment of 
„which you will upset when your style is prolix, but whose charm 
you will augment by means of conciseness. In it you will write simple 
and profound thoughts—still and yet flowing waters. When you praise 
a generous and worthy man in verse, and when you pay him in this 
way your debt of gratitude, you employ the most delicate and complete 
poetry: you consecrate to him its most dignified and precious 
qualities.........06 > (p. 382). 
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> h fact (adds Ibn Khaldun), a condition which must be observed., 
scrupulously with regard to ornamentation is that it must be uses” 
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sparsely. ` Its application to two or three lines of a poem will suffice , 


to give elegance and brilliance to the whole piece, while its excessive 
use is an unfortunate fault..........(p. 399). . 

The human „mind, though specifically unique, offers many 
variations in its powers of gathering, perceptions. The differences arise 
from the character of these perceptions, from that of the faculties 
which ‘the mind has acquired and the qualities communicated to it by 
outside things. It is by acquisitions of this kind that it is perfetted 
and passes from power to action. The faculties it acquires arrive 
gradually as we have already shown : that of poetry is born from the 
very action of learning verses by heart............ (p. 387). 


[ References: M., G. de Slane: Les Prolégoménes d'Ibn Kheldoun, Vol. 3, Paris, 
1868 (reprinted in 1934). R. G. Collingwood: The Idea of History, Oxford, 1946. O. 
Issawi: An Arab Philosophy of ‘History, London, 1950. C. Lyall: Translations of An- 
cient APabian Poetry, London, 1930, H. Morland: Arabic-Andalusian Casidas, London 
(Phoenix Press), 1949. A, Jz Arberry has recently published a volume of Modern Arabic 
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‘THE PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OE A POET’S MIND 
D. N. BEARN MLA. 


The theory of psycho-analysis which fook the world of fhoughé 
by storm at its first appearance proved, on further examination and 
study, to be but a half-hearted solution of the problem of life. The 
psyche, with its operations, though admitted as a potential and 
effective factor in‘ the dynamics of human life, had confinued fo be 
shrouded ‘in the thick misë of obscurity for ages. It goes fo the 
immortal credit of Dr. Freud that he lifted the veil of ignorance and 
mystery with which if had previously been invesfed. His research, 
conducted on scientific lines, provided a rational interpretation fo the 
morbidities, vagaries and eccentricities of an abnormal life in the 
cruel grips of complexes and obsessions. The distinction between 
the normal and abnormal phenomena of life, based on the 
extent to which fhe individual can successfully establish working 
relationships, or practise adjustments, with the environment, 
is a substantial contribution fo the world of thought. If has helped 
considerably in brushing aside the cobwebs in fhe path of rational 
thinking. Maladjustments resulting in the ‘suppression’ of desires 
has been scientifically esfablished as the key fo an understanding of 
the abnormalities ‘of life. No sane thinker can raise a voice of 
criticism against this obviously convincing analysis but, when Freud 
proceeds further to allocate the cause of all abnormality fo ‘ repressed 
infantile sexuality,’ some at least among the careful observers of 
facts, find sufficient reason fo join issue with him and question fhe 
soundness of his judgment and‘ the logic of his argument, based as 
they are on inadequate, partial and questionable data. His analysis 
applies, indeed, wonderfully and almost with mathematical precision, 
to all hysteric cases where abnormality has invariably been traced fo 
serious maladjustments, uncomfortable complexes, and morbid obses- ` 
sions. All these are occasioned by the suppression of such desires 
as are mainly sexual in nature. Unluckily, he extended the implica- 
tions of his scientific discovery and research fo cases which were 
evidently not covered by his investigation. Enthused by his success, 
which had behind it the sanction of scienfific certainty, he was led 
on fo infer that all abnormality, without exception, could be fraced 
back fo this very source. His conclusion, however, does not carry 
ifs own justification with if as it woefully ignores another funda- 
menfal and basic principle which strikes the key-note of the ultimate 
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fact of life. A- further analysis of the contents, composition and 
nature of the psyche reveals the incontrovertible fact that abnormalitye 
is as natural to normal life as to hysteric or diseased minds. This 
is the simple but the whole truth. In fact abnormality is the most 
fundamental and enduring essence of normal life—the very ruth of 
its existence. 
What led Freud to this basic error ? The reason is not far to 
seek. Impelled’ by the urge to simplify things for a clear under- 
standing by an average man he fell into the opposite error of 
over-simplification by reducing the entire gamut of urges and desires 
to the single one of ‘ sexuality’ as the: mainspring of the tofal 
emotional drive in life. Now the conclusion has neither the support 
of facts nor the sanction of logic. That ‘sex’ plays a leading role 
in human life does not warrant the inference that it can be equated 
with the ‘‘ primary impulse ’’ itself. The other inference which he 
draws is still more complicated and highly involved. That ‘ suppres- 
sion ’ is a common experience in normal no less than in abnormal life ° 


no one who has any respect for facts can deny. Yet the phenomenon ~ 


of suppression is not so simple a fact as Dr. Freud was deluded to 
believe it was. That the psyche operates in quite a contradictory 
way when faced with ‘ suppression’ in normal as contrasted with 
abnormal life, becomes easily intelligible if proper emphasis be laid 
on the fact that the process of its origination varies in the fwo cases. 
In all hysteric cases, without exception, the psyche is awakened into 
consciousnes by the physical desires of the individual which meet 
with stiff resistance and unsurmountable hurdles that drive one to 
utter despair ending in the violent suppression of the desires them- 
selves. The resources of the psyche, af this stage, being obviously 
circumscribed, the capacity for adjustment gets totally paralysed and, 
accordingly, ‘ substitution,’ ‘ transformation ’ or ‘ sublimation’ are, 
in the nature of things, rare in such cases. The inevitable 
consequence is the derangement of the normal functioning of fhe 
psyche. The process takes on a completely different form in the case 
of a normal person where the psyche has been tuned fo conscious 
activity by its being stirred to greater depths in consequence of fhe 
demands made on it by desires which are non-physical and non-sexual. 
Such desires find an opposition from factors in the environment which 
far from being all too-powerful for them are marked by an inherent 
incapacity fo provide them adequate satisfaction of the kind and 


nature demanded from them. This incapacity of the environment , 


does not ‘ suppress ’ psychic energy; it merely diverts it info channels 
/ 
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where, whipped fo a new peak of intensify, if seeks fo ‘ create’ 

ideational gratifications for the desires and thus gives shape to ‘ airy 
- nothings.’ Experience has shown that these ideational creations can 
by no means be explained away as the futile and ineffectual floatings 
of the psyche.‘ in the void’; these ‘ airy nothings,’ with the passage 
of time, come to exert irresistible influence on the drama of life, take 
a deep root in the emotional life of the community and before long 
are weighted with substance, human values and even practical utility. 
The shadows get metamorphosed into substances. The psyche works 
powerfully and freely when liberated from the entanglements of the 
environment which it rejects and bypasses to assume vaster propor- 
tions in a region where obstacles do nof obtain. The ‘ ideas’ and 
‘images’ which populate this region serve as appropriate vehicles 
and habitments for the ‘rebellious’ desires fo seek gratification. 
Freed psychic activity has come to be termed as imagination and its 
gratification in the ideational world as creation. Liberated psychic 
energy is the impulse to joy, the impulse to create beauty; and its 
quality is designated as inspiration. j 


All ‘non-sexual desires and sublimated sexual impulses tend 
towards the introversion of the psychic operations. The psyche, in 
fhe latter case, remains tagged to ifs outer-end, where if comes in 
‘direct contact with the environment and is, on this account, sensuous 
in its character. The non-sexual desires work farther along: the road 
to the other end which is firmly roofed in fhe primary life-impulse, 
which is '‘ unconscious.’ In between these fwo opposite exfremities, 
the working of the unconscious admits of infinite degrees: in the 
extant, variety and intensity of its operations, according as it 
projects itself in the world oufside or practises complete withdrawal - 
into its own inner depths. All experience is a response of the 
unconscious to the environment as it impinges itself upon the, senses 
in the form of infinite sounds, impulses and cognitions; -yet this 

* response may be voluntary or involuntary :— 

The eye—it cannot choose but see; 

We: cannof bid the ear be still; 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 

Against or with our will. 
So long as the senses continue to be employed as the instruments of 
the instinct of self-preservation to meef ifs needs they cannot be said 
to be free or unrestrained in their activities. Coleridge had thus 
„bondage of the shackled senses. in view when he complained-that we 
have eyes but we see not; we have ears but we hear nob; we have . 
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hearts but we feel nof. Freed from this bondage, and left fo them- 
selves, the senses drink in the spirit of’ Nature and Beauty sown 
broadcast in the world oufside. This constitutes the origin of the 
‘pure’ or ‘ poetic’ experience. Without sensibility that purest form 
of poetry which we call lyrical poetry cannot be thought of. This 
release of the sense from the needs of the practical world makes if 
possible, and prepares the way, for the unconscious to project itself 
into Nature and the objective world. This self-projection, brought 
about “through emancipation from compact with the cumbersome and 
prosaic lifé is, as we have observed above, another name for imagina- 
tion which can no longer be contemptuously labelled as a vague wan- 
dering if some unreal or unnamed region. Exalted sensibility needs 
to free itself from yet another limitation which thought processes im- 
pose on it. Thought is simply an anticipatory appreciation of, or pre- 


paration for, a new situation with which one is, or is likely to be, con- 


fronted in the near or distant future. To thought, in this sense, there 
can be attached no poetical value; this led Keats to exclaim—‘ O, for 
a life of sensations rather than of thoughts.’ Thought, admittedly and 
‘deservedly, occupies an exalted status and enjoys an exclusive dignity 
in the world of practical interests where it subserves the purposes of 
desires and regrets. But it is evidently a discarded value in the realm 
of poetry unless it be freighted with ‘ sensation.’ Else ‘ we lay waste 
our powers, and ‘ give our hearts away—a sordid boon!’ Yet there 
is what we call ‘ elevated thought ’—thought detached from its empi- 
rical and practical attachments and commitments. So purified and 
purged thought can claim to be an unfailing source of our consciousness 
of the beauty about us and an indispensable step on the way to the 

‘making of beauty. Without thought the rich stock of sensuous expe- 
` rience would remain a mere illusion or hallucination; or at best an 
empty vision. Thought lends substance and abundance to life as pre- 
paratory to the abundant and forceful expression of the psyche. 
Thought or awareness of sensuous appreciation of life lifts our joy in 
it to the peak point of exultation—poetic ecstasy—; and the imme- 
diate consequence is that the psychic energy transforms ‘ idea’ into 
rhythm without discord, giving an ‘ elevated expression to elevated 
thought.’ Extreme sensibility, on its part, imparts intensity and 
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rapture ’ to intellectual pursuits and we have what may be termed as ` 


'* emotional thought’ as the source of poetic inspiration. i 


Sensation and thought, we have seen, are the two channels in 
‘which the unconscious libido flows to secure for itself embodi» 
ment and self-projection. This urge of the libido-impulse for self- 
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“luxuriance in its own excess marks the first stage in the direction of 
withdrawal or'introversion. - Proximity to the original life-impulse im- 
parts to sensibility a peculiar and specific quality of intensity—‘ a kind 
of white Heat or flame that distinguishes the poet as compared with the 
dull-red flame that may be the emotional register achieved by the ordi- 
nary individual.’ More luxuriating in sensations, however, amounts 
to nothing better than a mere pastime as, at this stage, the unconscious 
seeks an outlet only through one of the many (at least four—sensation, 
thought, emotion and intuition) passages available to it. Poetry can 
betaken seriously only when it corresponds to the poet’s whole being 
—to a deeper vein of thoughtfulness but still more to the ever-rising 
surges in the inner libido. In this process the feeling for beauty 
deepens from sensation to emotion and from emotion to passion. 
Sensation hitched on to the waggon of the. unconscious libido gives - 
rise to a richer emotional appreciation and poetry derives most of its 
interest, value and depth from this source. This innermost impulse, 
once aroused, becomes the true poetic motif and inspiration par eacel- 
lence in its quality as expressed in feeling or idea. Poetry, in its most 
perfect and. excellent form, is the impassioned expression of an in- 
spired impulse. When inspiration comes this way poetry may aptly be 
described as the language of the imagination and the passions; but 
inspiration may be aroused in yet another way in the case of a poet 
whose psyche operates in a different manner. Just as ‘ sensation,’ 
when aligned with the ‘ libido’ develops and deepens into ‘ emotion ’; 
in a corresponding way the intensification and deepening of ‘ thought ’ 
enables it to outgrow its possibilities and overreach its limitations and 
pass over into ‘ intuition ° in which state the poet finds himself in 
complete identification with the unconscious— 
that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on,— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy 

We see into the life of things. 





HAD YOU BUT BEEN MINE 


CYRIL MODAK 


Ah! they bring a shroud to wrap me round, 
Do they think me dead ? 

Spectral pale pall-bearers have been found, 
Is my spirit fled ? l 

All life’s sickly nightmares had not been, 
Had you but been mine, my Queen. 


Those vast. heavens enwreath’d in furious frowns 


Fling their spears at me, 

And my hopes now turn’d to ugly clowns 
Fling at me their mockery : 

All life’s whetted anguish had not been 
Had you but been mine, my Queen. 


As the steeps of yonder hill I climb 
Brutal storms about me clap 

Shrieking “‘ All ambition is a erime,” 
Bring me down with slap on slap: 

All life’s aching failures had not been 
Had you but been mine, my Queen. 


When God’s starlight fades amidst the skies ` 


Love-sick moon is drowned in clouds, 
All these pangs and burning sighs 
Are engulfed in vulgar crowds : 
Aye, life’s monstrous darkness had not been 
Had you but been mine, my Queen. 


When we meet, Love, must it be to part ? 
Must our meeting be a toy ? 

All the throbful longing of my heart 
Turns to you for healing joy: 

All. life’s fretful madness had not been 
Had you but been mine, my Queen. 


THE BIHAR POPULATION CENSUS OF 1951 
S. R. Bose, M.A. (Cau.), B.Sc. (Lonp.). 


Director of the Central Bureau of Economics ond Statistics: 
Patna, Bihar. 


The ninth all-India census, which was also the first census to 
be held since the partition of India, and the second census to be held 
in Bihar since its partition from Orissa, was concluded in March, 1951. 
This census, like the one preceding it in 1941, was not of the simul- 
taneous type arthough all the earlier censuses (except the first census 
of 1872) had been held on a single night. This fact, however, is not 
of particular significance inasmuch as even under the one night 
census, the practice: followed had been to start making preliminary 
records of the population in each house about a month before the 
date fixed for the census; and on the night of the appointed day, the - 
enumerators only checked up the list making additional entries for 
the births that may have taken place since the list was prepared and 
for any visitor who may have been present in the house on the census , 
night, and removing from the list any person who may have died since 
the enumeration was made and any person who may have been absent 
from the house on the census night. In the present census, too, the 
enumeration of house-holders.in Bihar spread over a period of 20 days 
from 9th February to 28th February. The enumeration of the house- 
hold population which was thus made on varying dates from 9th to 
28th February, was brought on to a common focal date, viz., Ist March, 
1951, by making additions to and subtractions from the list already 
prepared by a second house to house visit during the three following 
days, instead of on a single night as would have been done under the 
one night census method. So far as institutional inmates’ (residents 
in hospitals, asylums, jails, ete.) and house-less persons (beggars, 
sadhus, boat dwellers, etc.) were concerned, they were enumerated, on 
a single day-or night (28th February) as they would have been done 
under the one night census method. Thus, although the census of 
1951 sprgad over a period of some 23 days, the population recorded in 
the census is that existing on the sunrise of the lst March, 1951. 
There was thus an interval of exactly ten years between the dates of 
the 1941 and 1951 censuses. i oe 
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The more important respect in which the census of 1951, as 
also that of 1941, differed from the earlier censuses was that in thege 
two censuses an attempt was made to record:the de jure population as . 
‘against the de facto population which had been recorded ‘in 
earlier censuses. The earlier censuses had recorded the number 
of ‘persons found present in any house or place on the 
census night, whether they were normally residents of the place, 
or happened to be casually present there on the census night for 
visiting relations, attending fairs, making pilgrimages, etc. In the’ 
last two censuses, however, attempts were: made to record only“ the 
habitually resident population in a particular house or locality. The 
attempt at recording de jure population was, however, only partial . 
inasmuch as, according to instructions issued at the 1951 census, even 
those persons who normally resided in a house, but happened to be 
absent from the house during the entire: period of. enumeration, i.e., 
from 9th to 28th February, were to be omitted from the enumeration of 
the population in that house but recorded at any other place where 
they were found to be present at the time of enumeration. The 
recording of the de facto population is the more common practice and 
prevails in the United Kingdom and in most of the European countries, 
while de jure population is recorded in U.S.A., France, Canada, 
Switzerland, etc. Both these concepts have their uses, and although 
from the sociological standpoint the concept of the de jure population 
may be more useful, the chances of omission and double counting are. 
greater for recording de jure than the de facto population. Moreover, 
- according to the instructions issued for the 1951 .census, the question ` 
whether a person normally resident in a house was to be enumerated 
at that place or not, was to be decided not by the fact of his presence 
or absence at the place at the time of enumeration, but on the 
expectation of his return to his habitual place of residence by a 
particular date. Expectations may change within a period of 20 days 
and in such cases a person may be omitted from enumeration both . 
at his normal place of residence and at the place where he may happen : 
to be present at the time of enumeration. It would be difficult to say 
whether in such cases the chances of double counting are greater than 
the chances of omission. The Population Commission of the U.N.O. ‘ 
` had: recommended that in addition to the data on 'a de jure basis, which 
might be-required for national purposes, the total population pyesent 
in the area (de facto population) should be obtained at the forthcoming . 
census of 1950. The decision to record the de jure population (although 
only partially) at the Indian census of 1951 relieved the censuse 
‘authorities of the very difficult task which had to be undertaken in 
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1931 and ‘earlier censuses, of enumerating the population ‘at railway 


s 
sfations, in moving trains, ranning buses, plying boats and steamers, 


etc. It is true that for the vast majority of the normally resident 
householders the fact of a person’s presence in a railway train or bus 
oresteamer on the appointed census day would not matter as he would 
have been enumerated at some place or other during one of the 20 days 
of enumeration. But since the inmates of institutions and. houseless 
persons were enumerated on a simultaneous basis on the 28th February, 
some of the latter categories of persons who were performing journeys 
on the 28th February, may have escaped enumeration. Their number 
is, however, likely to be small compared with the total population 


_ of Bihar. It is possible that those two features of the present census, 


viz., non-synchronous count and attempt at recording de jure population, 
are the results more of fortuitous circumstances than of natural 
evolution. These features crept into the 1941 census, which had to be 
taken under the stress of wartime conditions, and were continued in 
the 1951 census due to the fact that the same person who had worked as 
Census Commissioner in 1941, happened to be in-charge of the census | 
operations of 1951 in the important preliminary stages. l 
The 1951 census, as all the previous censuses, were carried out 
with the help of a large band of honorary and voluntary workers, and 
the services of primary and secondary school teachers, gram sewaks 
and others were largely utilised for enumeration work. The questions 
asked at the census were classified under, 14 heads as follows :— 
(1) Name and relationship to the head of the household, 
(2) nationality, religion and special group (such as Anglo-Indians, 
scheduled castes, backward tribes and other backward classes), (8) civil 
condition, (4) age, (5) birth place, (6) displaced persons, (7) mother- 
tongue, (8) bilingualism, (9) economic status (whether a self-supporting 
person or an earning or non-earning dependant and whether a self- 
supporting person is an employer, employee or an independent worker), 
, (10) principal means of tivelihood, (11) secondary means of livelihood, 
* (12) literacy and education, (18) fertility (the number of children born, 
the number survivirig and the age of mother at the birth of first child) 


„ and (14) sex. The special features of the 1951 questionnaire were the 


collection of information regarding the number of refugees, an 
unfortunate product of the partition of India; details of agricultural 
occupations,.such as the number of cultivating owners, non-cultivating 
owners, cultivators of land owned by others and hired agricultural 
labourers; the ‘economic status of a gainfully employed person, t.e., 
whether he is an employer, employee or independent worker; and 
fecundity of married (including widowed and divorced) women. Some 
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of these special features are not entirely new as questions on some 
aspects of fertility had been asked at*the 1931 and 1941 censuges À 
and industrial and occupational statistics had been collected at the. 
1911 and 1921 censuses. One noticeable feature of the 1941 and 1951 
cénsuses is the omission of all questions regarding infirmity which 
successive Census Commissioners had desired to be dropped as the 
information collected under this head was found to be very unreliable. 
It is to be noted that although under the Census Act of 1948 the person 
questioned was bound to answer the questions ‘to the best of ‘his 
knowledge or belief, the answer given by him was taken down without 
any attempt being made at the verification of the answers given. Thus 
the accuracy of the information collected at the census would greatly, 
depend upon the co-operation and sense of honesty of the general body 
of citizens of the State. 

It is usual to publish the provisional totals of the population of 
each district of the State within ten days of the taking of the census. 
Past experience has shown that the provisional figures reveal on 
‘checking an error of not more than 0.03 per cent. which may be regarded - 
as negligible. The provisional totals of the 1951 census have already 
been published giving the population, classified by sex, and the 
number of inhabited houses and the number of towns and villages of 
each subdivision; and the literacy figures, and the number of displaced 
persons, classified by sex, for each district. For other informations 
we have to wait for the publication of the Census Report which usually 
‘takes anything between 14 and 2% years. 

Two sets of area figures were given for each district of Bihar in 
the 1941 census report, one set of figures for the districts based on more 
accurate and recent surveys which showed the total area of Bihar to 
be 69,745 sq. miles, while another set for districts, sub-divisions and 
revenue thanas based on obsolete figures, gives the area of Bihar as 
69,355 sq. miles. Thus there is a difference of 390 sq. miles between 
the two sets of figures. For the provisional totals, the Census Superin- 
tendent of 1951 has used the older and less accurate figures of area 
which he could not help doing, at least for the sub-divisions. It should be 
noted that due to the intregration of the states of Seraikela and 
Kharswan with Bihar, an area of 623 sq. miles has to be added to the 
1941 area. Moreover, some inter-district adjustments of area are made 
now and then necessitating revision of the areas of districts, sub-divisions 
and thanas. The Administrative Reorganisation Officer gave in 1950 
more uptodate figures of areas for the districts which made the tatal 
area of Bihar, including Seraikela’ and Kharswan, 69,975 sq. miles . 
against 70,368 sq. miles of the 1941 census and 69,978 of earlier years. 
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These different sets of areas, are likely to give different figures of the 


density of population in the State and in the districts. 

It is well known that since the outbreak of the war, the ralling 
operations in the country have received a great set back. This is 
reflected in the number of occupied houses which, including Seraikela 
and Kharswan, was shown as 7,003,847 in the 1941 census but had 
gone down to 6,960,185 in the 1951 census, reduction of 43,662 houses. 
A part of this reduction may be due to a difference in the interpreta- 
tion of what constitutes a ‘‘ houses ’’; but a reduction in thee number 
of*inhabited houses by 0.6 per cent while population increased by 10.05 
per cent, is a remarkable phenomenon.‘ The number of persons per 
inhabited house in Bihar increased from 5.2 in 1941 to 5.8 in 1951. 
The density of ‘population per house varied from district to district, 
being the highest in Saran (7.0) and the lowest in Purnea (4.5). It 
is worth noting that of the four districts, viz., Patna, Saran, 
Muzaffarpur and Dharbhanga which have been shown ‘as having a 
density of more than 1,000 persons per sq. mile, Darbhanga is the 
only district where the density per house (5.3) is less than. that, of 
districts with much lower density of population per sq. mile; in fact, 
it is even lower than that of Palamau which is the district with the 
lowest density of population per sq. mile in Bihar. 

The number of towns has increased from 89 in 1941 to 130 in 
1951, the largest increases being in the districts of Patna (from 9 to 
19), Champaran (from 3 to 10) and Singhbhum (from 8 to 12); while 
no increase at all is shown by Shahabad. Here it may be noticed that 
although places with a population of more than ten thousand 
inhabitants are invariably taken as towns, places with a population 
between 5 and 10 thousand may or may not be classified as towns 
according as it has or has not urban characteristics. Thus, although 
there were 222 places in Bihar with a population between 5 and 10 
thousand at the time of the 1941 census, only 20 of them were taken 
as towns for census purposes. Therefore in comparing the number of 
towns in 1951 with those in 1941 some allowance has to be made for 
variations in the interpretation of a town given by successive Census 
Superintendents. The number of villages in Bihar has increased from 
69,728 in 1941 to 83,577 in 1951, i.e., by 20 per cent against a 10 per 
cent increase of population, which means in the light of the 46 per 
cent, increase in the number of towns, that the population of an 
average village now is less than that of 1941. This remarkable increase 
in the number of villages may be partly due to differences in interpreting 
the definition of a village. There is now 1.2 villages per sq. mile of 
area as against one for every sq. mile in 1941. The largest increase 
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in the number of villages has been in the districts of Shahabad 
(56 per cent), Monghyr (63 per cent) and*Bhagalpur (44 per, cent)» 
while the smallest increase has been in Saran (8 per cent), Champaran 


(5 per cent), Muzaffarpur (3 per cent), Ranchi (1 per cent) and ` 


Manbhum: (6 per cent). It id curious that Saran and Ranchi which 
show an increase of more than ten per cent in population since the 
‘last census, should show so little increase in the number of villages. 
The districts with low density of population such as Palamau, Ranchi, 
Hazaribagh and Singhbhum have naturally the smallest number of 
villages per sq. mile of area, Ranchi having only 0.56 village per 8q. 
mile, yet Champaran and Santal Pargana appear to be exceptions to 
the rule. Champaran with a density higher than that of Gaya and 
Shahabad, has only 0.8 viltage per sq. mile, while Bantal Pargana 
with a comparatively low density, has 2.2 villages per sq. mile. In 
fact, per sq. mile of area, Santal Pargana has the largest number of 
villages and Ranchi has the smallest number. 


The Census of 1951 shows a population of 40.22 milions in 
Bihar including Seraikela and Kharsawan, against 36.55 millions’ in 
1941 or an increase of 3.67 millions or 10.05 per cent in exactly 10 
years. The Census Commissioner had estimated the population of 
Bihar at 89.42 millions as on Ist March, 1950. The estimate for 
1950 now appears to have been an underestimate as population could 
not have increased by 0.8 million between Ist March, 1950 and Ist 


March, 1951. Assuming that population had increased at a geometrical ` 


rate during the period 1941-51, the population on Ist March, 1950 
would have been 39.66 millions. - According to our returns of vital 
statistics (births and deaths), the excess of births over deaths for the 
period 1st March, 1941 to 31st December, 1949 was 1.61 millions. 
Figures of births and deaths for the period Ist January, 1950 to 28th 
February 1951 are not available. Assuming, however, that the birth 


and death rates. during these 14 months remained the same as in the ' 


year 1949 and making adjustments for Seraikela and Kharsawan, the 
natural increase of population since the last census would have keen 
1.96 million instead of 3.67 millions. The natural increase thus fell 
short of the’ actual increase by 47 per cent. During the decade 
1931-41 the natural increase was found to fall short of the actual 
increase by less than 10 per cent. This means either that our 
reporting vf births and deaths during 1941-51 has been much more 
defective than in the previous decade; or that a large number of 
Biharis who had migrated to other States such as Assam, Bengal, etc., 
had returned to Bihar during the decade 1941-51. . The influx of 
refugees in Bihar was less than 80 thousand which must have been 
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offset to a considerable extent by the Muslim emigrants from Bihar 


jo Pakistan. It is possible’ that some of the Bihari workers working 
in the jute and other mills outside Bihar, may ‘have returned to Bihar 
during this decade due to the depressed state of these industries; and 
the number of emigrants from Bihar and Orissa in 1921 had been 
found to be as large as 1.9 millions or fully 5 per cent of the total 
population. Since, however, the emigrant usually leaves behind in 
Bihar the female members of his family, large scale emigration shows 
itself up in a disparity of the sex ratio. Since, however, the 1951 
census does not reveal any appreciable change in the sex ratio, a large 
scale return of emigrants does not appear to have taken place. We 
are therefore left with the conclusion that our returns of vital statistics 
have become very unreliable, specially since the political disturbances 
of 1942. It would be useful for giving’ us an idea of the extent of 
incompleteness of our vital statistics, if the Census Superintendent were 
to publish in the Census report the number of births and deaths 
which occurred in each district in the period between 9th February 
and Ist March, 1951, i.e., between the preliminary enumeratfon and 
the final check up after 28th February, 1951. It is of course true that 
the census figures of population may also be subject to an error -due 
to omissions, double counting and sometimes deliberate misstatements 
made by the persons concussed. It is not possible to say at this stage 
whether the margin of error in the present census is higher than ` 
usual; but the opinion has been expressed by past Census Commis- 
sioners that the error in the numerical count was not higher than one 
per mille. Bihar has shown a-rapid increase of population during the 
last three decades, the rate of increase being 11.5, 12.3 and 10.1 per 
cent in the decades 1921-31, 1931-41 and 1941-51 respectively. Thus 
in 80 years the population of Bihar has increased by 38 per cent from 
29 millions to 40 millions. The increase shown in the different parts 
of Bihar are as follows :— 


i 1941-51 1931-41 1921-31 
North Bihar ... 9 percent 10.5 percent 8 per cent 
Youth Bihar 183 , 13. , BR, 
Chotanagpur on: 13 i 17 


Of these three regions, South Bihar has shown the highest rate 
of increase during the last two decades and, curiously enough, the rate 
of ingrease - in Chotanagpur has been slowing down during the last 
30 years. 

As regards the districts, the highest increase in the last decade 
has been recorded by Patna, (16.6 per cent), Bhagalpur (13.5 per’ cent) 
and Manbhum (12 per cent); and the lowest increase by Champaran 
(4.9 per cent), Purnea (5.9 per cent) and Santal Pargana (4.2 per cent). 
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The Dhanbad sub-district has recorded an increase of 25.5 per cent 
and, curiously enough, Saharsa sub-district, ‘the scene of the ravages of’ 
the Koshi floods, has recorded an increase of 14.9 per cent. Compared 
with the decade 1931-41, only two districts viz., Bhagalpur, and Ranchi 
have shown a higher rate of increase during 1941-51, while the two 
districts where the rates of increase have shown a very marked fall 
are Champaran and Singhbhum. Although no district has shown an 
actual decrease of population, seven sub-divisions viz., Supaul, Araria, 
‘Kishanganj, Rajmahal, Pakur, Chatra and Seraikela have shown 
decreases. The mean crude density of population in Bihar has 
increased from 522 per sq. mile in 1941 to 575 per sq. mile in 1951. 
The districts with the highest density of population (exceeding 1000 to 
the sq. mile) are now Patna, Saran; Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga and 
those with the lowest density are Palamau, Ranchi, Hazaribagh and 
Singhbhum. Among the sub-divisions,. the highest density is to be 
found in Patna City (4490) and the lowest in Lathehar (116). It 
appears that the rate of increase of population has been independent 
of the density of population in the region. Darbhanga continues to be 
the district with the largest population although Ranchi has the largest 
area; and Palamau continues to be the district with the smallest 
population although Patna has the smallest area. i 
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Patna 1,079,563 2,33 3.6 1219 
Gaya 1,943,250 . 1.58 4.5 652 
Shahabad 1,724,774 1.56 5.8 616 
Saran 1,216,119 2.59 . 2.6 1172mq 
Champaran 1,412,158 ` 1.78 5.0 713 
Muzaffarpur 1,471,586 2.39 4,5 1168 
Darbhanga : 1,559,662 . 242 3.5 1125 
Bhagalpur 1,493,981 ` 1.83 3.8 638 
Monghyr 1,688,025 1.69 3.0 , 726 
Purnea , 1,594,424 1.59 6.4 514 
Santhal Pargana 1,811,594 1.29 76 42? 
Ranchi 1,866,886 0.99 7.2 261 
Palamau 682,516 1.44 4.4 192 
“Hazaribagh 1,145,939 1.69 3 5.4 276 
Manbhum 1,032,122 2.21 7.6 556 ’ 


Singhbhum 702,818 2,1 _ 62 300 
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The crude density of population per square mile of area is not 
avery helpful conception. The following table indicates the position - 
of each district in respect of the density of- population per atre of net 
sown area and the pressure of population on food supply in each 
district :— 

The above table shows that although the density of population 
per sq. mile is the highest in the district of Patna thé density per acre 
of sown area is the highest in the district of Saran, and lowest in the 
district of Ranchi, although Palamau has the lowest density per. sq. 
mile. The pressure of population on food supply (important cereals 
and gram) is-the heaviest in the district of Saran, while it is low in 
the districts of. Santhal alc Manbhum, Ranchi, Purnea and 
Singhbhum. 

Bihar retains an excess of male over female population which she 
showed for the first time in 1941 during the last fifty ‘years; the 
proportion between the sexes has remained practically stationary at . 
993 females per 1000 males since 1941. The districts which continue 
to show an excess of females over males are Saran, Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga which also show the highest density of population excluding 
Patna. Gaya and Ranchi districts, which’ had excess of females over 
males at all the previous censuses, have now reversed the position. 
The population of Bihar has been showing a gradual trend towards 
masculinity since the beginning of present century. The only two 
districts which have consistently maintained an excess of males over 
females since the beginning of the present century, are Purnea and 
Manbhum. The district with the lowest proportion of females in 1951 


was Purnea (920 per 1000). Although for the whole of Bihar, the 


female population increased at the same rate as the male population 


‘during the decade 1941-51, the district of Saran showed a rate of 


increase of 17 per cent for females against only 9 per cent for, males, 
which may mean that there has been a considerable emigration of 
males from this district. i 

o tables have yet been published about the DOA of towns; 
but some information is available for the cities t.e., places with a 
population of one lakh and over. Such places are now four in number 
viz., Patna, Jamshedpur, Gaya and Ranchi against only three viz., 
Patna, Jamshedpur and Gaya in 1941. Patna, the biggest city in, 
Biham has now a population of 2.82 lakhs which is 32 per cent more 
than the 1941 population. Although this ‘includes the population of 
Patna City Municipality and Patna Administration Committee, if does 


"nof include the population of contiguous suburban areas which are just ` 


outside the limits of the P.C.M. and P.A.C. Jamshedpur, with 
7—-1772P—V. 
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Jugsalai, is a close second to Patna, with a population of 2.19 lakhs, 
which is 84 per cénf higher than the 1941 population. Gaya, comes 
third with a population of 1.34 lakhs which is 27 per cent in excess 
of the 1941 population. Ranchi, with Doranda, achieved.the distinc- 
tion of a city only in the present census with a population of 1.05 lakhs*— 
an increase of 69 per cent over the 1941 population. It is to be noticed 
that Bhagalpur, which had a population of more than 93 thousand in 
1941, did not attain the status of a city in 1951, although the district 
of Bhagalpur showed a large i increase of population in the 1951 census, 
: [I am informed Bhagalpur was left out by mistake from the ‘list 
of cities in 1951.] 
The classification of population into urban and rural has not yet been 
published; but the growth of the number of towns and of the popula- 
tion of cities indicate that the last decade has witnessed an acceleration 
of the tendency towards the urbanisation of the population. 

The literacy of the population, even judged by the low standard 
adopted for census purposes, viz., ability to read and write a simple 
letter in any language, is as low as 12.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion as against 9.3 per cent in 1941. ‘The male literacy has increased 
from 16.33 per cent in 1941 to 21.44 per cent in 1951 and female 
literacy from 2.28 per cent. in 1941 to 4.14 per cent. in 1951. The 
literacy figures were not tabulated in 1941 but only a sample table was 
given. The Census Superintendent of 1951 has given for the first time 
the 1941 figures of literacy for each district of Bihar, for the purpose 
of comparison with the 1951 figures. Since no one is expected to 
become literate before attaining the age of five years, it is usual to 
compute literacy on the basis of the population aged 5 years and over. 
In the provisional tables given, literacy has been computed on the total 


population perhaps because population has not yet been classified by age. 


It is interesting to note that at the 1941 census it was found that in 
addition to the literate population who could both read and write, there 
was one person who could read but not write for every 58 literate 
persons. Literacy varies from district to district, being the highggt in 
Patna, Singhbhum, Manbhum and Shahabad and the lowest in 
Palamau, Hazaribagh and Champaran. Male literacy is as high as 
36 per cent in Patna, 28 per cent in Shahabad and Monghyr, 27 per 
cent in Manbhum and 25 per cent in Singhbhum; while it is as low 
as 14 per cent in Palamau, Hazaribagh and Champaran. Female 
literacy is under 8 per cent even in Patna, under 7 per cent in 
Singhbhum and under 2 per cent in Palamau and Champaran. It thus 


appears that in spite of the efforts of the mass literacy compaign® 


little progress has yet been made towards mass literacy. 
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> “A statement has been published showing the number ‘ol displaced, 


persons classified by sex. The table shows that their number was 78.6 
thousarid of whom 43.0 thousand were males. and 35.5- thousand 
females. Thus there was one refugee for every 510 persons in Bihar. 
The sex ratio among the refugees was 82.5 females for 100 males. 
The largest number (18.1 thousand) was recorded in the border district 
of Purnea, then came Patna with 11.9 thousand, while between 7 and 
8 thousand refugees were found each in Chaibassa, Ranchi and 
Dhanbad districts. It is not known how many people from Bihar 
emagrated to Pakistan and whether there was a net influx or efflux of 
population as a result of the partion of India. 

We have examined above all the information collected at the 1951 
census which has been published so far. For the rest we have to await 
the publication of the Census Report which may yet take anything 
between one and two years. The Census Commissioner for 1941 had 
commented on the phoenix-like conditions of the Indian census. An 
organisation is set up hurriedly about a year before the census and 
dissolved completely as soon as the census reports have been puplished, 
to be revived again a year before the next decennial census. Even 
if the records collected for the census were not completely destroyed 
after the publication of the census report, the details collected were not 
available for subsequent sociological investigations. It is fcrtunate 
that Government have now decided thaf a national register of citizens 
incorporating for each village and municipal. ward the important 
categories of information collected at the present census, will be 
prepared and maintained. The census has now acquired additional 
importance due to the fact that the constitution of India has now laid 
down that the strength of the State Assembly and the Union 
Parliament to be elected quinquennially, is to depend on the number 
of the population. Again, since all adult citizens (aged 21 and over) 
are to have franchise qualifications, it is essential to set up an effective 
organisation for registering births which will provide the evidence of age. 
It is also desirable now that all State Governments have their Directorates 
of MAtistics, that the work of organising the decennial census as also all 
inter-censal collection of statistics, should be entrusted to this 


” permanent organisation rather than be left to an ad hoc organisation 


hurriedly built. up every ten years. ` 

The figures provided by the 1951 census in Bihar give important 
food for thought.. As we have seen, the population of Bihar has 
increased by 88 per cent in 30 years. If the increase in earlier 
decades was less, it was due to natural calamities such as- the influenza 
epidemic, famine, efe. Can we provide the means of subsistence for 
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this increasing population? The survey and settlement operations N 
Bihar which in some districts-were- conducted as early as 1892-99 ang 
in others as late as 1927-34, showed the net crópped area in Bihar to 
be 23.67 million acres, of which 25 per cent was cropped more ‘than 
once and 18 per ‘cent was irrigated. Moreover no returns were avait- 
able for.1.4 million acres. As against these, the nef cropped area in 
1948-49 was 22.95 million acres, of which 22 per cent was cropped 
more than once and 80 per cent was irrigated. No reliable data of the 
yield of crops per acre are available for the earlier years for purposes 
of comparison. But the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1928, while 
examining the common belief that a progressive decline in the fertility 
of the soil has been taking place, could only give the consolation that 
a balance appeared to have been established and no further deteriora- 
tion was likely to take place under the existing conditions of cultivation. 
The Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1981 mentioned that wide- 
spread crop-cutting experiments m Bihar and Orissa had revealed that 
there had been loss in agricultural efficiency due to lands passing more 
and more into the possession of money-lenders. Whatever statistics 
are available for recent years, do not reveal any increase in the yield 
per acre of the important crops. Thus the prospects appear to be bleak. 
There has been neither an increase in the cropped area, nor an increase 
in the proportion of land cropped more than once, nor an increase in’ 
the yield of crops per acre, (only there has been some increase in the 
area irrigated) during the last 30 years, inspite of the fact that popula- 
tion has increased during. this period by more than a third and there 
has been more than a fivefold increase in the prices of agricultural 
products and an intensified grow more food campaign during the last 
several years. The area‘of current fallows and culturable wastes were 
7.18 million acres (it would be 8.60 million acres if we assume that 
` the entire area of 1.4 million acres for which no rettrns were available, 
were waste land) during the survey years and 8.11 million acres in 
1948-49. There has thus been no material reduction in the area of 
culturable fallows and waste land. It must be remembered that a 
considerable proportion of the culturable wastes ‘must be left as grating 
ground for our cattle which had increased from “12.67 million heads in 
the survey years to 14.15 millions in 1945, not to speak of sheep, 
goats, horses, donkeys, etc. The area of cultivated land per head of 
the population bas gone down from 0.81 acre in the mid-survey period 
(1911) to 0.57 acres in 1948-49. The amount of cereals produced in 
1949-50; viz., 4.9 million tons, gave only 12 oz. per day per head of the 
population. Allowing for seeds, wastage, etc., at 12% per cent. of the . 
production, we get only 10.5 oz. per head per day or 123 oz. per 
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adult per day against. 16 oz. which is considered to be tiie minimum 
necessary for an adult. There is thus already a deficiency of at least 
3 oz. per head of the adult population. which amounts to more than 
a million tons of cereals. On the top of this, we have to provide. for 
one per cent increase of population annually i.e., for 4 lakhs of persons 
who would require an additional half a lakh ton of cereals. The 
Grow More Food Campaign set ouf to wipe off by the end of 1951 
the food deficit which existed in 1946-47. Therefore even assuming 
that the campaign is successful in attaining the target, which is 3.7 lakh 
tons’ for Bihar, by the end of.1951, the population of Bihar will 
have increased by the end of 1951 by about 12 lakh persons over what 
. it was in 1946-47 and for whom we shall require an additional 1.5 lakh 
tons of cereals. No doubt the yield per acre of our important crops 
is much less than what it is in -Europe and America; but without 
sweeping and fundamental changes in our land system and the 
economy of the country, it is doubtful that we shall be able to raise 
our yield to anything like what would be necessary to maintain the 
increasing population even at the present. low standard of living. It 
may be argued that our industries like coal, iron, mica, cement, etc., 
have been developing, if not our agriculture, and by exchanging our 
industrial products we can get foodgrains from the other States of 
India. But it must be remembered that population in other States, 
too, has been increasing (the population of the Dominion of India 
increased by 18.4 per cent in 1941-51) and the scope for increased 
production of food in other states is also limited. It is therefore 
absolutely essential that along with a Grow More Food Campaign we 
should launch vigorously a Grow Fewer Babies Campaign. It would 
not do simply to rely on a gradual rise in the age of marriage and the 
stress of economic necessity to bring about a lowering of the birth 
rate; we may have to take more positive measures and open birth 
control clinics in every thana, if not in every village, and bring the 
_ knowledge and appliances of birth control to the door of our teeming 
* millions in order to avoid the two evils of recurring famines with which 
we ate threatened this year and a deferioration in the quality of the 
_ population which will ensue if the middle class people, who are facing 
“extinction as a result of the containing inflation, is compelled to reduce 
the size of their families, while the masses continue increasing at the 
presen rate. I shall conclude this study by quoting from the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India. The Commission said ‘‘ every 
thing, in short, which we have advocated for the material advance- 
ment of the people will merely postpone the effects of the growing . 
pressure of the’ population on the soil. No lasting improvement in 
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Amendment of the Constitution 


On the 12th of this month the Prime Minister introduced in Parlia- 
ment a Bill of 14 clauses to amend the Constitution which went into 
effect in January, 1950. The Bill was assailed by a number of candid 
crities particularly on two grounds. In the first place so soon after its 
adoption and first operation it was unjustified for the Government to try to 
amend it. Secondly, it was pointed out that aithough it was the present 
Parliament which as Constituent Assembly adopted the Constitution, 
still it was now on its last legs. In the course of the next few months it 
would be dissolved, an appeal to the electorate would be made and a new 
Parliament would emerge. In view of this any proposal for amending the 
Constitution ought to have been left to that Parliament. Heaven would 
not have fallen and earth would not have cracked if the Bill was 
postponed: for a few months longer. But these are arguments which do 
not seem to have inpressed the Government. In its view it does not stand 
to reason that simply because the Constitution is still new and simply 
because the present Parliament will be dissolved in a few months, no 
amendments to it should now be made even though such amendments 
may appear indispensable in the interests of good government in the 
country. 

` At the time the Constitution was being fashioned at New Delhi, 
the leaders of the Congress Party put great emphasis upon the chapter 
on fundamental rights. On the Congress platform they had advocated 
such rights off and on and now that they were in power they thought 
that they must secure in the Constitution what they had previously 
fought for. But there were many other public men in the country who 
were not burdened with this Congress platform and were sober enough 
to see the danger which lurked behind the chapter on fundamental 
rights. They were of the view that even if such rights were incorpora- 
ted gr the-Constitution, they should not be made justiciable. They. 
should be included only in the directives. But theirs was a voice in 
the wilderness. No Congress man was in a mood to listen to it. Most 
people in fact seemed to wax eloquent on justiciable fundamental rights. 
Now the nemesis has come, It, has been the Congress Government’s 
experignce that some of the clauses at least have proved . deletarious to 
good and progressive government. 

A written Constitution confers a right of veto upon the courts of 
ław in respect of laws passed by legislatures whose powers are limited 
by that Constitution. A written Constitution which includes abstrast 
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fundamental rights again confers this power with a vengeance upon the 
` courts, Judges presiding over them have’ as a result stood ip many 


instances in. the way of the execution of Government policy, however : 


well- adjusted that policy may have been in its view to the needs of the 
people and the circumstances of the country. Naturally and inevitabły 
both Central and Provincial Cabinets have been awakened to the fact that 
unless _ the Constitution is amended in certain important particulars, 
there. is, no hopé of running the administration on lines they think 
desirable... 


Among the Articles-‘which the Bill is intended to amend are Artitles 
_ J9 and B}. © Article 19 is concerned with the rights of freedom of speech, 
expression, association and occupation. It is a truism that these rights 


. . s . Ki s 
are necessary ingredients of democratic government. But it.is now 


emphasised that such rights must not be absolute. Basic interests of 
the state impose limits upon the exercise of these rights. If these limits 
are exceeded, there may be danger to law and order which every civilised 
government is bound to maintain. Actually the Constitution provides 
for some exceptions. But the Government do not regard them as enough. 
In the light of experience they have decided to add to these exceptions. 
There is, however, acute controversy over them. Article 81 which 
confers fundamental right upon citizens regarding compulsory acquisition 
of their property has again to be so amended as to validate the Land 
Nationalisation Laws which have been passed in different States by way 
of implementing the Congress policy ia this regard. In Article 15 which 
prohibits discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place 
of birth, equality is- emphasised in a form which in the opinion of the 
Government has not proved conducive to the promotion of welfare of 
backward classes. So this Article ‘is also to be amended in order to 
harmonise it with public interest. 


Since the above was written general debate .upon the Amendment 
Bill has taken place in-Parliament and Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee in an 
able and eloquent speech urged the circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. He could not particularly be reconciled to the curtail- 


qa 


ment of the freedom of expression and publication in the interests of * l 


foreign states. ~ 
New Regime in Nepal 


At the time of writing the Prime Minister and other Ministers of the 
composite Cabinet formed in the beginning of this year in Nepal ere in 
New Delhi seeking the mediation of India’s Prime Minister in regard to 
the governmental set-up in their country. Individually’ and in batches 


they have already seen Pandit Nehru. It is expected that their talks , 


with him will result in the near future im the establishment of a Ministry 
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which will ensure proper maintenance of law and order in N epal and at the 
same time give satisfaction to all parties in that country. : 
Population of Nepal is rather small—in all about five and a half 
million. ` Of this body three million are Gurkhas; half a million are Newars 
arid two million are a mixed people inhabiting the Tarai areas. The 
distant history of the country thus inhabited is not, for the present, of 
interest to us. We should only remember that. the reigning dynasty of 
which King Tribhubana is the present representative was started on its 
career in 1769 when Prithvi Narain, a prince of Gurkha, a town in the 
hill8 to the west, defeated Jay Prakasha, the Molla King of Katmandu and 
established his authority over the valley. Prithvi Narain was a prince 
of Rajput origin, claiming descent from the ruling House of Mewar. All 
the rulers belonging to. the dynasty that Prithvi Narain established were 
not men of vigour and ability. The result was that by 1846 the king 
beeame only a figure head just as the Emperor of Japan was for centuries 
before 1868 and actual ruling authority was wielded by the head of the 
Rana family who took the titles of Prime Minister and Maharaja while 
the reigning king was Maharajadhiraja. In the king’s family succession 
was determined by the law of primogeniture but in the Prime Minister’s 
family succession goes to the eldest agnate. Jang Bahadur Rana is 
` the founder of the family which has ruled over Nepal for more than one 
hundred years. nt 


But in November, 1950, certain, events happened in Nepal in quick 
and dramatic succession. Independence achieved by India in 1947 quick- 
ened the political consciousness of the people of Nepal as well. The 
Nepalese Congress set up an agitation for political reforms and a democratic 
system of administration. The Prime Minister and a large majority 
of the members of his family in which government of the State was 
vested were no changers. They would not part with power. His Majesty 
the King, however, sympathised with the popular cause. For this he 
incurred the wrath of the Rana family, so much so that he thought that 
` his life was in danger. He, his eldest son, and some women members 
of the family found actually their position dangerous and life uncertain 
and accordingly on November 6, sought refuge in the Indian Embassy- 
at Katmandu. From there they flew to New Delhi where they remained 
up to February as ‘guests of the Government of India. 


Meanwhile the Rana family met and deposed the king and installed on 
the throne one of his infant grandsons. But side by side Nepalese Congress 
was also not idle. It met violence with violence and wrested certain 
territories from Government control and set up its own administration there. 
This was, however, astate of things which could not continue without in- 

„volving Nepal in anarchy. Nor could the Government of India remain a 
silent spectator while in the neighbouring territory organised government 
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was fast dissolving. Accordingly Pandit Nehru started Kogani vii 
different parties and through his good offices the Ranas revoked the previous 
decision as to His Majesty the King and welcomed him back to his country 
as its rightful ruler. A ministry was constituted on the basis of equality 
between the Rana family on the one side and the popular parties on the 
other. The head of the Rana famiiy remained Prime Minister in the new 
Cabinet which included five Ministers from the popular side. 


This arrangement has worked for over three months, but not with 
much success. The two sides have pulled strings from opposite direc 
tions. Nor have the differences been limited to questions of principle and 
policy. Personal differences have also exacerbated relations, Once the 
situation became so ‘ugly that members of the Gurkha Dal invaded the 
house of the popular Home Minister. He has suggested that this was 
done at. the instigation of the Ranas high up in the social ladder. 
So he thinks that if the Cabinet is to work efficiently and if political 
reforms are to be permanent, a homogeneous popular ministry must be 
formed. Now at New Delhi both the sides have had their say and it is 
expected that a strong. but democratic pepalese Government wil! emerge 
out of these talks. 


Somnath 


It was in the fitness of things that afler the attainment of indepen- 
dence in 1947 some of the former leaders of Indian National Movement 
directed their efforts towards the re- -building of the Somnath - Temple. 
It is common knowledge that this great shrine was destroyed, its idol 
broken and its property looted by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni in 1024 A.D. 
At that time the temple whose principal hall had fiftysix columns of 
wood covered with lead was wellknown throughout the country and was 
one of the unique places of pilgrimage in the land. Its wealth also was 
fabulous. In fact it had the reputation of being stored with incalculable 
riches. Sultan Mahmud had been egged on in his expedition to this 
place both by his religious bigotry and by the possibility of loot. So 


popular was the worship at the temple and so elaborate was the ritual 


observed there that 10,000 priests were known ta officiate. Malnud 
evidently thought that by pulling down the temple, by destroying the 


idol and by looting the riches, he wood be striking at the root of Hindu. 


belief and custom and at phe same time he would be enriching himself 
and his dynasty. 


In this onslaught on Hindu centres of religion and culture Mahmud 
showed the way which was later followed by many stalwart Muslim 


invaders and rulers. In these adventures Ahmad Shah Abdali was i 


possibly the last great bigot from whose depredations Indig had so muck 


a 
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to suffer., His vandalism at Mathura, witnessed at a distance helplessly 
and with tears in his eyes by Sporajmal Jath, is one of the many unhappy 
intidents* with which Indian history is crowded. Itis a matter ef congra- 
tulation that with the dawning of the new era on August 15, 1947, oppor- 
tunity for reviving old cultural traditions of the country was again given 
to us. Actually not long after the date, a Committee was constituted 
to look after the re-building of the Somnath Temple. The Committee 
did its work with greab promptitude and in less than four years after the 
attainment of freedom a building of great beauty, embodying the best 
artistic traditions of the country has been reared. On the 11th of this 
month the idol was installed and the formal opening of the temple took 
place in the presence of the President of the Republic. In conformity 


with past traditions this temple will not be a mere centre of worship but 


will also be an important place of culture. A Sanskrific Parisad has been 
constituted and it will be the cultural wing of the temple: ` 


Representation of the People Bili 


With the date of holding general elections drawing near, the passing 
of the Representation of the People Bill now before the Parliament became 
urgent. This is one of the reasons why in the gruelling heat of May 
the Parliament is continuing its session in a place like New Delhi. Of the 
many suggestions put forward by private members for maintaming purity 
and impartiality in holding elections, one may in particular be referred 
to here. It was to the effect that sometime before the time of elections 
all the ministries, central and provincial, should go out of office and the 
administration should during that period be in the hands of care-taker 
civil servants. ‘The insinuation is thabif the Ministers con'inue in office 
before and during the elections they would be in a position to influence 
the voters in their own favour and in favour of the party or parties they 
represent, The other political parties will consequently <wffer. This is 
a suggestion without precedent. In Britain the Ministers bave never 
thought of resigning in order to ensure impartiality in conducting elections. 
In the United States of America the President who contests the election 
for another term remains saddled with full responsibility of administration 
during the election. Only recently there was the double dissolution of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate in Australia and elections to 


, both the chambers were held. No body suggested that the Cabinet should 


resign on the eve of the elections. It may be pointed out that conditions 
in these countries are different from those obtaining here. Opportunities 
for a Gabinet in power to influence elections are far greater here than 
in other countries, If, however, such opportunities exist, that is because 
voters here are more amenable to control than elsewhere, and in that case 
dhe remedy for this malady is not the resignation of the Ministry and the 
creation of an interregnum but greater straightforwardness on the part 


. Reviews and Notices of Books 


“Stray Thoughts on Life’—By B. ©. Sen, I.0.8. (Retd.). 
Printed at the Behar Herald Press, Patna. i 


This little book is a short treatise on various aspects of life. It 
deals with some important problems of philosophy, religion and Science. 
The author calls it ‘‘ Stray Thoughts on Life ” because it is a collection 
_of papers written ‘at different times. But a closely reasoned view 
worked out consistently, on certain principles runs through all the 
chapters. His method of approach is based upon the findings of Science 
and is characterised by that philosophic detachment and demand for 
evidence which allow conclusions to develop strictly from premises 
rather than seek premises to support some already formed conclusions 
.and beliefs in the manner of wishful thinking. He reveals a wide 
knowledge of philosophical literature and the general findings of Science, 
and assimilates them in the thoughts expressed in his book. But it is 
not easy to label his views with the stamp of any of the well-recognised 
Schools or Systems of philosophy, Eastern or Western. His position may 
be described as that of an enlightened agnostic who wishes to know but 
is not prepared to accept anything of which -there is no adequate proof or 
probability and which is based merely on imagination however attractive. 
He is driven to it by his uncompromising regard for the stern reality of 
facts, and a deep conviction of an inescapable universal law of causation 
which holds in its grip the whole universe of things and events, physical, 
biological, mental, social, and. moral. His acceptance of the finitude and 
imperfection of man, despite all his progress and enlightenment, makes 
him ungrudgingly confess to the belief that ‘‘ to know ultimate truth is 
not given to man.” His agnosticism, however, is not a sort of 
phenomenalism. For he holds that there is an ultimate reality, which 
has an infinite potentiality for change and evolution. But they occur 
only in strict accordance with fixed and immutable laws inherent in its 
very nature. It unfolds itself into both the physical and the mental and 

» forms one inter-related whole. 


e He does not deny the existence of an ultimate Cause or God, but 
wishes to know the atributes of God beyond the laws of nature. A belief 

» -in a personal God—‘man’s giant shadow proclaimed divine’—is ration- 
alistically doubtful, because there is no evidence of his personal interest 
and interference in the world in opposition to the laws of nature. Worship 

_ andeprayer to such a God as practised in the common formg of religion, 
are intellectually un-understandable. In Shankara’s Vedanta the highest 
conception of God is Nirguna (attributeless). He includes worshipability 

. of God from the highest level of truth. Worship is really a form of flat- 
‘tery and degrading to the conception of Gad. The author advocates 


ere ; 
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instead a Religion of Wonder which is a philosophic contemplation of thé® 
universe in its immensity, orderliness and mystery. 


In suggesting a solution of the ‘yet unsolved, problem of evil thé 
author says that what appears to be- good and evil are nothing but certain 
inevitable occurences in the causal chain which in their cosmic setting are 
neither good nor evil. Nevertheless they are real as they take on tlie 
qualities of good and evil in relation to different circumstances affecting 
different persons in different ways. God conceived as the uncaused origin 
of every thing is unconcerned with evil and suffering. But God conceived 


as the All-merciful Divine Ruler is an untenable idea, for he permits evil 


even in the shape of horrible sufferings, as can be seen almost daily in Ite. 


He throws a formidable challenge to the believers in free will who 
suppose it to be uncaused. Nothing is uncaused. Free will as the 
uncaused cause of action, is just caprice which can produce only chaos and 
uncertainty. Human will is not outside the reign of law, but is deter- 


mined by causes. Both a virtuous deed and a criminal act are effects of: 


causes in man’s character and circumstances, which, in turn, are effects 
of causes, until you trace them all back to the only uncaused origin of 
every thing—the unknown reality. Praise and blame, credit and discredit 
are thergfore philosophically untenable. 


Determinism can be seen in every experience of life and offers a mitiga- 
tion of much of our’ troubles and sufferings. If it is realised sufficiently 
` that an evil action, a malicious deed or a vindictive behaviour is the effect 
of causes which lie in our character and environment and are not the 
result, of a fiat of free will and choice, it would be easier to be forgiving 
and to cultivate tolerance and understanding in our human relations and 
thereby promote more peace and contentment. ‘‘ In mansion or in hovel ”’ 
quotes the author, ‘‘ the strain of life is perpetually felt.’’ A belief in 
determinism is the best means of lessening this strain. This implication 
- of determinism forms the real basis of the modern movement for the 
reform of criminal laws in most civilised countries though this is not fully 
recognised by all its promoters. The author attaches much importance 
to such a re-orientation of lifé, as he calls it, though he admits it is not 
easy to give up all ideas of praise and blame, credit and discredit. 


The book is a thoroughly enjoyable intellectual reading. The author’s 
style is easy but elegant and forceful. The fact that an eminent philoso- 
pher like Lord Samuel was stimulated to exchange ideas with him is a 
sufficient proof of’ the value of the book. A special feature of. it is a con- 
cise but clear survey, in the last chapter, of some fundamental findings of 
Science and important philosophical thoughts and principles, and his call 
for the employment of these to the problems of education, morality, 
religion, crime, social and cultural relations. Readers will find them 
valuable and stimulating both from the theoretical and practical poitfts of 
view. - 


Jamuna Prasad 


ad 
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Attitude of Wedanta towards Religion—By Swami EREN 
Ramkrishna Vedanta Math, Price Rs. 6/8. 

This volume is a collection of some fectiiees the Jate Swami 
Abhedananda delivered years ago on Vedanta Philosophy and Religion. 
The unity of Reality and the diversity of-the ways of realizing it constitute 
the main theme of Swamiji’s discourses. And he works it.out with ela- 
borate detail. 


In the first instance, the illustrious author brings out quite clearly 
the distiction ‘between Vedanta religion, on the one hand, and theosophy, 
occultism, spiritism and Christian Science, on the other. He shows that 
God-consciousness'.is the end of religion, specially of Vedanta religion. 
This he establishes by his masterly analysis of the existing religions, indi- 

eating that the different religions are but the different ways of approach 
to the Diety. Secondly, -he discusses in detail the twofold aspects of 
Vedanta. As he points out, Vedanta las two sides: one theoritical and 
the other practical. The theoretical aspect of Vedanta is Philosophy, while 
the practical aspect is religion. The two aspects, though distinct, are 
complementary to each other. Vedanta is then no mere arid speculation, 
but a way of life—a way of comprehending and realizing Reality. The 
chapters devoted to the practical aspect of Vedanta religion are the crown- 
ing part of the book. There the author writes not only as a great scholar, 
but as a seer. His lucid treatment of the steps towards realization or 
God-consciousness is calculated to illumine many minds. 


We are really grateful to the Ramkrishna Vedanta Math for bringing 
out these lectures of the Swami. This book ‘is really a contribution of 
great value not only to Comparative Religion, but to word-synthesis and 
world peace. The book is worthy of a wide circulation. The printing is 
good and the get-up is excellent. ; 
Adhar Chandra Das 


Jaina Darshaner Ruprekha (in Bengali)—By Sri Puran Chand 
Syamsuka, R. N. Chatterjee & Co., Calcutta, Price Re. 1/8. ' 


This is a primer in Bengali on Jainism and the first of its kind. The 
author brings together in a short campass-the details of Jainism as Philo- 
‘sophy and Yoga. He describes and also explains the different Jaina Cate- 
gories in sufficient detail. There the theories of Pudgal or primal matter, 
Karma; Jivas, Naya, Syat, etc., are thoroughly analysed, and the whole 
,Jaina conception of Liberation and the different steps that lead to it are 
' expounded in simple lucid language. The book is a valuable contribution 
to Bengali literature. The author is to be congratulated for his brilliant 


piece of work. i 
l "Adhar Chandra Das 


Ourselves 


INAUGURATION OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the present month was inaugurated formally at Government 
House’ the Board of Secondary Education for West Bengal. His 
Excellency the Governor. performed the inauguration ceremony with 
a suitable speech. Later three members were elected by the Senate 
to the Executive Committee of the Board from among its represen- 
tatives already chosen. Among them is Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 
It augurs well for the Board that he is taking due interest im- its 
work at this initial stage. He has been a foremost leader in educa- 
tional matters for nearly three decades and filled responsible offices 
of Vice-Chancellor of the University and President of Post-Graduate 
Councils for many years. Of late due to other pre-occupations and 
engagements he could not pay necessary attention to educational 
affairs in West Bengal. It is our hope that he will not confine 
educational activity to the Board of Secondary Education but extend 
it to other educational spheres as well. 


The inauguration of the Board means the gradual shedding of 
responsibility in matters of secondary education by the University. 
The control over the affiliation of High Schools which has been 
vested in the University smce 1857 will now be transferred to the 
Board. The Matriculation Examination which has been conducted 
by the University since that time will also in due course be held by 
the Board itself. So we have arrived at a very important landmark 
in the history of educational organisation in this province. Let us 
hope that the separation now being accornplished will result in 
greater efficiency and wider expansion of secondary education in 
West Bengal. 


SANTINIKETAN UNIVERSITY 


Parliament quickly passed the Bill for transforming Viswabharati 
at Santiniketan into a chartered University. More quickly it 
received the assent of the President and was published in the Gazette. 
Nor have the authorities allowed grass to grow under their feet ° 
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after the Bill became an Act. The Chancellor and the Vice- 
Qhancellor of the new Univetsity have now been appointed. It is 
a matter of congratulation that Pandit Nehru has allowed himself 
to become the first Chancellor. His association with the Poet: was 
lohg and intimate and his contact with Santiniketan is also not new. 
The link with the past will be further maintained by the appoint- 
ment of the Poet’s son, Mr Rathindra Nath Tagore as the first 
Vice-Chancellor. We hope that under the inspiration of the first 
Chancellor and the leadership of the first Vice-Chancellor necessary 
rules and regulations will be quickly framed and the University set 
on its legs. The whole of India will wait eagerly to see the success 
‘of the experiment now to be made of a new Pave of University at 
Santiniketan. 


Late PROFESSOR ARNOLD SOMMERFELD 


The Indian Institute for Cultural Relations in Munich informs 
us that the great Physicist, Professor Arnold Sommerfeld, died at 
the age of eighty-two on the 26th April last. He contributed much’ 
to the development of the theories of Planck and Einstein and 
delivered lectures at different Indian Universities in 1928. He 
cherished all his life this contact he made with Indian “Universities 
and the scientists who worked there. 


% * * kd 


CAĻCUTTA UNIVERSITY IN ITS PRISTINE DAYS AND JAMES COUSINS 


The fòllowing from the joint autobiography of James and 
Margaret Cousins, entitled We Two Together, a full review of which 
will be published later in this journal is hkely to be of interest to 
all those connected with University education today: 
` “And also in 1928 I set out from Calcutta on a tour of research 
into the cultural conditions of as much of India as I could cover in 
a limited time, and into the possibility of founding centres for the 
encouragement of local art-activities which might become the eyes 
and ears and mouths of what, I had begun to think of as a central 
organisation fulfilling the needed purpose of record and exchange, 
and perhaps becoming the means of recognition of artistic and 
literary ‘immortals’ after the manner of Academies elsewhere, 
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“Mý tour began with two post-graduate lectures in the 
University of Calcutta on July 2 and *3 (1923) on ‘The Cultural 
Aspect of the Renaissance in India’. Prior to these I had an 
interview with Sir Asutosh Mookerjee.... He enquired of -the 
. programme of -my i tour, and lit up with sympathetic interest at my 
‘idea of seeing things for myself and acting accordingly: A lecture 
to students in the University Institute on ‘The value of Indian 


Culture to the World’, at which Sir Asutosh presided gave me a — 


good start and assured an audience for the main lectures . . - ‘The 
first of the two post-graduate lectures had the subtitle ‘General ‘and 

` Artistic’ (It was attended among many Art enthusiasts by such 
celebrities as Abanindranath Tagore, Gogonendranath Tagore and 
O.C. Gangoli). Sir Asutosh who presided as chairman of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Studies in Art (s) under whose auspices I lectured 
drew me aside and said I must report my research in twelve lectures 
for the University which would publish them. 


“An even larger audience than the first came io the second 
lecture, on the literary aspect of Indian Culture, and the- same 
eminents...I was about to descend from the lecturer’s rostrum, 
having been told that there were no formalities at such functions, 
when Sir Asutosh held me up and addressed the audience to the 
effect that, although votes of thanks were not usually given at post- 
graduate. lectures, the matter which had been put before them was 
most important, and he felt they owed the lecturer special thanks 
not only for the two lectures, but also for the research on which he was 
starting into the cultural conditions of the various areas of India as a 
preliminary to the organising of interchange between them. ‘Calcutta 
University,’ Sir Asutosh said, ‘would be specially interested’... and 
he repeated his personal invitation to me to return in due time and 
give a series of lectures on’ my researches. .. . And Sir Asutosh 
died: $o did the Academy idea... .. ği 


DEATH ANNIVERSARY OF Sir ASUTOSH 


ta 


The above quotations are specially significant in our observing ` 


the death anniversary of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who not only 
conceived the great organisation of post-graduate studies and ‘research 
but encouraged the spirit of research wherever he noticed it. It 
‘was this wide outlook and capacious mind which created that great 
age for the University of Calcutta, 


x 
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On the 25th of May his memory is being recalled as in previous 
years at Keoratala, in Chowsinghee Square, and in the Darbhanga 
Building of the University. Let us pray on this day that the noble 
inspiration which guided his activities may guide ‘those who are 
twentyseven years after his death shaping the destiny of the 
University which he transformed into the greatest centre of learning 


in Asia. 
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Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 


- No. S/3214/Pro,. 428 š 
To, è 


The Heads of Recognised H. E. Schools, West Bengal 


Dear Sir, 


I am directed by the Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that 
Sri Nirodranjan Bhattacharyya, Head Master, Belkulei Chandrakumar Adharchandra 
Vidyapith, Howrah, who falsely represented himself as a B.A. with Honours in English 
while he had passed the examination in the Pass Course, has been debarred from serving 
as Head Master or Assistant Head Master in any recognised H. E. School in West 
Bengal, , 


Yours faithfully, 
Senate House, the 28rd February, 1951. S. C. Ghosh, 
Registrar (Offg.). 


NOTIFICATIONS 


It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased_to order that, 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-5), the Bolepur College, Birbhum 
shal] be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, 
History, Civics, Mathematics and Logic to the I.A. standard and in English, Bengali 
(Vernacular), Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry to the I.Sc. standard with permission 
to present candidates for the examinations in those subjects from 1952, and not earlier. 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 21 of the Indian 
Universities Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1950-51 the Jangipur College, Murshidabad, shall be 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Mathematics, 
Sanskrit, History, Logic and Civics to the I.A. standard and in English, Bengali (Verna- 
cular), Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry to the I.Sc. standard with permission to 
present candidates for the examinations in the subjects from 1952, and not earlier, 


NOTICE 


e 
Applications are invited for three Ramcharan Mitra Scholarships of Rs. 25 each 
per month tenable for one year (for 1951) for technical training in Industrial Firms or 
Technical Institutes or both. The Scholarships will be open to Hindus only, who must 
be unmarried and remain so during the period of training. Intending candidates must 
have passed the Matriculation Examination or its equivalent in the First Division and, 
produce necessary certificates testifying to their moral character and pecuniary 
circumstances. The scholarships will be awarded only to such candidates as may be 
unable to continue their studies without them. The selected candidate will have to 
execute a ‘bond that he will complete his course or refund the amount of stipend received 
by him, ine case of default. ° 


The applications should be submitted to the Registrar by the 31st May next in 
the prescribed printed form to be obtained from his office. 


Senate House, . ' ` S. K. Dutt, | ? 
The 20th April, 1951. Registrar (Offg.) 
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- * OTHER UNIVERSITY NOTIFICATIONS 


: AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Agra University: Office, Dated Agra, 26th March, 1951. 


m ~ Copy of Resolutions Nos. 228 and 229 passed by the Executive Council at its 


meeting held on February 24, 1951. 

* “228. The Council considered’ letter No. 1510/A/2/4, dated the 2nd December, 
1950, from the Principal, Bareilly College, Bareilly saying that he had expelled - 
Pran Lal Desai, a student of B.A. II year class, from the college -or insolent 
behaviour and definance. 

- 229. The Council considered letter No. 1996/C/2/27, dated the 25th January, 
1951, from the Principal, Bareilly College, Bareilly saying that he had expelled from his 
college, Vijai Dev Sharma, a student of B.A. IL year class, for grave. misconduct. 

F Resolved that the action taken by the Principal be confirmed.” 


NOTICE 


The attention of students intending to joins this school for the M.A. or Ph.D. 
course is drawn to the fact that the school will reopen after the summer vacation on 
20th June, 1951. The school provides full instruction in Advanced Economics, Advanced 
Sociology and Advanced Folitics and provides guidance to research studenis for the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, 

The attention of those students who have graduated from a University other than 
the University of Bombay is particularly drawn to the following :— 

(1) Admission to the school will be granted to those students only who produce 
at least a provisional eligibility certificate* which could be had from the Registrar, 
University of Bombay, on applying on a prescribed form and sending a fee of Rs. 20. 

(2) The student will have to produce a certified list of marks obtained az the B.A. 
examination of his University. . 

f (3) Admission to Economies (C Group) will be restricted, as far as possible, to 
only those students who have taken Economics as a major subject at their B.A, and 
secured at least a second class (45 per cent). 

(4) The student will have to pay a total amount of Rs. 133 at the time of 
submitting his M.A. admission form (Rs. 110 Term fee, Rs. 3 Students’ Union fee, 
Rs. 10 Post-Graduate Registration fee and Rs. 10 Caution Money). 

(5) As there are very limited number of seats for Ph.D., admission to this course 
is restricted te those students only who have secured a good second class at their M.A. 
examination and have an aptitude for research. Admission to the Ph.D. is generally 
granted after the student has personally discussed the subject of his research with the 
teacher in this school under whom he intends to work and satisfied him regarding his 
capacity to do the work. 

(6) Admissions will be closed on 25th June, 1951. 


School of Economics and Sociology, C. U. Vakil, 
Bombay, ? 3 Director; 
23rd February, 1951. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 


NOTIFICATION 


It is notified that— ' 

(i) the following candidates are disqualified as being not fit and proper persons to 
be admitted to any future examination as they attempted to secure duplicate, copies 
of the Matriculation/Intermediate certificates of the Panjab University, Lahore though 
they have not passed the examination concerned :— 

1. Ved Prakesh Kohli, son of L. Kathu Ram Kohli, (Clerk, New Bank of India, 
Lt®, New Delhi) Roll No, 48068, Matriculation Examination, 1947. 

2. Peary Lal Koul Jalali, son of Pt. Niranjan Nath Koul Jalali, Roll No, 2162, 
Matriculation: Hixamination,. 1946. 

3.. Subhash Chander Sharma, son of Pt. Gulab Rai Sharma, Roll No. 12681, 
Intermediate Examination, 1947: 

4. Satish Chander Aryg, son of L. Girdhari Lal Arya, Roll No. 53770, 
Matriculation Examination, 1947, 





e : = i 
*The eligibility certificate will certify that the candidate has passed the B.A. 
Examination of the University of | after completing the prescribed 


course of instruction at a college maintained by or affiliated to that University and is 
therefore eligible for admission to the M.A. class of the University of Bombay. The 
Registrar, University of Bombay, will issue such a ceftificate if he is satisfied that the 
candidate’s qualifications are equivalent to the B.A. degree of the University of Bombay, 
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(ii) Yogishwar Chander Mehta, who produced a bogus certificate of having” 
passed the Matriculation Examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1846 
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under Roll Number 1510, at the time of his admission to the first-year class in the s 
Government Gollege, Rohtak, is disqualified as being not fit and proper persén to be 

admitted to any future examination. nee . 

Bhupal Singh, : 

Registraiv-——- -- 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 


It is notified that the following candidates have been disqualified as being not fit 
and proper persons to be admitted to any future Examination of this ‘University :—~ 


Name and particulars 


1. Vishwa Nath Sharma, son of 


Shri Des Raj Sharma, Roll No. 
580, M.A. Political Science 
Examination, April, 1950, 


2. Dev Datt, son of L. Chiman 
Lal, Roll No. 4820, B.A. 
Examination, April, 1950. 


3. Prithvi Raj Anand, son of 


Reasons 


. 
Secured admission to the 5th-year class in the 
Camp College, New Delhi, on a false statement to 
the effect that he passed B.A. Examination in 1942 
from the Punjab University, Lahore, 


Secured admission to the &8rd-year class of 
the Camp College, New Delhi, on a false state- 
ment that he passed the Intermediate Examina- 
tion of ‘the Punjab University, Lahore, in 
September, 1944, 


Attempted to secure a duplicate copy of the 


' Intermediate certificate on a false statement of 
having passed this examination under Roll No. 
12791 from the Punjab University, Lahore, in 
1947. 


L. Balmukand Anand, New 


Delhi.. ° 


Bhupal Singh, 
Registrar. 
Dated 5th Feb., 19651. 


SOLAN : (Simla Hills), 
Dated Feb., 2, 1951. 
No, S. T./341 78. 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
Mysore, 17th/19th January, 1951. 
-NOTIFICATION 


` Malpractice at the pre-Medical and M.Ð.B.S. Degree Examination of December, 
1950. 

Pursuant to the resolution of the University Council passed at the meeting held 
on 16-17th December, 1590, candidate bearing the following Register Number has been 
rusticated from the pre-Medical and M.B.B.S. Degree Examinations for a period 
noted against the name :— 

Examination Centre Reg. No. Nam and Address Period of Rustication 
M.B,B.8. 
Degree Exam. 


C. Rame Gowda, 
Medical College, 
Mysore. 


Mysore 207 For a period of two years, 
Permitted to appear for š 
the Examination, of : 


December, 1952. 


By Order 
Sd/ legible, 
Ag. Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR. 
Notification No. 2/Misc. of 1951, dated Srinagar the Sth January, 1951. * 


The following candidates have been disqualified from passing any examinatioti 
this year and the following year—viz., 1950 and 1951,.as provided under Statute 11(b) 
of Chapter XXXII (Examinations General); Fart C Conduct of Examinations: for 
a used unfair means at the Degree Supplementary Examination held in October, a 
1950°:— f 


. 


a ; : opwas 
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B.Sc. EXAMINATION, 


§. No. Reg. No. Roll No. Name of the candidate Father’s Name Residence or 


i : Institution. 
1 445-Gj-50 63 Bhagat Singh Jamwal Major Paritam Government 
_— Singh Gandhi Memorial 
. College, Jammu. 
B.A; EXAMINATION. 
1. 426-A-50 98 Ghulam Nabi Masoodi Pir Qummar-ud- Amar Singh Col- 


Din Masoodi. lege, Srinagar. 


“University Office, Srinagar, Registrar. 
Dated the 5th January, 1951. 


No. K. U. 656/51, dated Srinagar, the 15th January, 1951. f 
Copy forwarded to the Registrar, Calcutta University, Calcutta, for information, 
Tilegible, 
Registrar. 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
NOTIFICATION 


A. The Committee of Examinations has found the undermentioned candidates 
guilty of having brought written or printed matter into the Examination H% at the 
Supplementary University Examinations held in September/October, 1950, and has 
resolved that these candidates be rusticated for one ‘year. They can appear in the 
Supplementary Examinations of the University to be held in 1951:— 


INTERMEDIATE. 
Roll No. : : Name 
543 ASET. Keshavrao Deodhar, 
os ; S/o Apparao Deodhar. 
B.Se. 
116 Md. Khwaja, 
` S/o Md. Ibraheem. 
121 Latif Ahmed Khan, 


S/o Noor Mohamed Khan. 
K. Madhev Rao, 


140 
S/o Ram Rao. 
M.A. (Previous) 
6 
14 . M. A. Haque, 
S/o Md. Hussain. 
B.Se. (Agri.) 
° 68 Vishwanath Afzal Purker, : 


S/o Venkatesh Rao Afzal Purker, 


B. The Committee of Examinations has found the .andermentioned candidates 
guilty of malpractice at the Supplementary University Txaminations held in 
ė September/October, 1950, and has resolved that these candidates be rusticated for two 
years. They can appear in the Supplementary Examinations W the University to he 
held in 1952:— : g À 


i . : ET 
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INTERMEDIATE sa 
Roll ‘No, i Name i ° ° i 
? ` aie Shenk Hussain, — 
19 Pompa Pathi, 


; 8/0. Ram Reddy. 
31 Rup Singh Thakur, 


S/o. Ganesh Singh Thakur. 
Bansi Lal, A 
50 S/o Ganapat Lal. ` 
367 Syed Azhar Hussain Jaifary, 
S/o. Syed Abdus Salam Jaifary. 
538 Syed Ashraf Ahmed, ° 
: S/o. Syed Abdur Rahim. 
B.A. 
303 : Mirza Yasin Ali. Baig, 
S/o. M. Shah Ali Baig. 
358 n H. Ganpat Rao, 
e S/o. Hiraman Rao Waichal. 
B.Sc. 
9 Mir Maqsood Ali, 


S/o. Mir Mahboob Ali, 


6 Ct Syed Abdul Aziz Hussaini, 
S/o. Abdul Bayan Syed Abdul Ghani. 


229 . K. Narahar Rao, 
8/0. K. Narsimloo. 


G. The Committee of Examinations has found the undermentioned candidate 
guilty of grave malpractice at the Supplementary Intermediate (Science) Examination 
held in September/October, 1950, and has resolved that the result of the candidate at 
the Supplementary ‘Intermediate (Science) Examination held im September/October, 
1950, be cancelled and the candidate be expelled .from the University :— 


Roll No, Name 


766 P. C. Masilamani, 
S/o. P. Chander Rao, 


(By order of the Vice-Chancellor) ° 


Mohd. Ahmed Osmani, ¢ 
D/ 20th December, 1950. , Controller of Examinations. 


No. 7879/Examinations. D/ 20th December, 1950. 
° 


Communicated to :— 
The Registrars of all Indian Universities and other Universities which recognise 
the Osmania University, for information, 


i X 

Mohd. Ahmed Osmani, ` œ 
4 _ Controller of Examinations, - 
Osmania University, HYD'’BAD—DN, 


74 ` n a 
1951] ; NOTIFICATIONS 2 - MI 
UNIVERSITY OF POONA 

NOTIFICATION 

e It isehereby notified that the following candidate has been declared to have 

failed at the respective examination and has further been debarted ‘from appearing at 


‘any of the examinations of this University until the date shown against his name, for 
os resorted to unfair means at the examination at which he appeared :— 


Seat No, and nanie Exam. at which College ` Date until which 
of candidate . appeared ` : debarred 
28—Raje, Dattatraya B.Com.—October B.M. College of 1.1, 52. 
Ramkrishna 1950 Commerce, Poona 4. 1 
Ganeshkhind, > G@. P. Bhosle, 
Poong 7. Ag. Registrar. 


9th February, 1951. 


“ FRIEDRICH BAYER-GRANT ” OF THE INDIA INSTITUTE 
x MUNICH/GERMANY. . 


The India Institute for Cultural Relations in Munich/Germany awards an 


-Indian student of Chemistry a grant of DM 600.- for the academic year of 1951/52. 


The student should have completed his scientific studies in his own country, and intend 
to carry on his work in Germany. The ‘‘ FRIEDRICH BAYER-GRANT”’ also 
comprises free tuition at any of the German Universities. Young Indian graduates 
or trainees are asked to apply for the ‘‘ Friedrich Bayer-Grant”’ giving details of 
their life and academic career with duplicate copies of testimonials. The applications 
should reach the Institute by May 1st., 1951. - ° 


India Institute 
Pullach bei Miinchen 
Johann Baderstrasse 61 
Dr. Franz Thierfelder, 
President. 
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The Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Act of 1919 gave to India a 
Constitution that was ‘ transitional ’ and was intended to be a ‘‘ bridge 
between government by the agents of Parliament and government by 
the representatives of the people of India.’ > Accordingly a Section? 
was inserted in the Act providing for the appointment of a Statutory 
Commission at the end of ten years from the passing of the Act to 
examine the working of the constitution and to make recommendations 
about the feasibility and desirability of further extending the principle 
of self-government in India. The reformed constitution did not meet 
the demands of Indians; they considered the concessions too small and 
insignificant. Hence hardly had the ink on the statute book dried 
than India began to press for the revision of the constitution and to that 
end for the appointment of the scheduled Statutory Commission. On 
the 29th of September, 1921, the Indian Legislative Assembly adopted 
a resolution recommending to the Governor-General in Council that 
„he should convey to the Secretary of State for India its view that the 
progress made by India on the path of responsible government 
warranted a re-examination and revision of the constitution at an 
earlier*date- than 1929.* In reply to this resolution of the Assembly 
the Conservative Secretary of State for India, Lord Peel, wrote that 


1 Hansard, Debates on India in the House of Commons, 5th June, 1919, p. 204. 
2 The Government of India Act,’ Section 84A,_ - f 
3 Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. II, Part I, 1921, p. 1284. 
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sufficient time had not yet elapsed to enable the new machinery to be e 
adequately tested Lord Peel’s reply angered the member’. Some 


e 


of them tried to adjourn the Assembly in order to discuss it, but_the i 


motion was set aside. Thereupon about fifteen of them drew up a 
Memorandum in which they said: ‘‘ Much as they respected the 
Secretary of State he was sadly in error if he thought India was going 
to wait till 1929 before the constitution could be reconsidered.” 
Referring to the Secretary of State’s-reply Sir J. Hewett, a Conserva- 
tive member of the House of Commons remarked, ‘‘ I hope ‘that 
Parliament will support the view that the Secretary of State has taken, 
that the question of re-opening the constitution should be postponed 
for the ten years specified.’’ i : 


In 1924, the advent of the Labour Government made Conserva- 
tives uneasy. Many Labour leaders, including the Prime Minister 
himself, had in the past identified themselves with Indian nationalist 
aspirations. Conservatives now feared that the Labour Government 
might try to reverse the policy of His Majesty's Government towards 
India and correlate their acts with their professions. So Conservatives 
wanted an assurance ftom the Labour Government that the principle 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms would be adhered to, and that 
the date of-the appointment of the Statutory Commission would not 
be put forward. In the House of Commons Earl Winterton said, 
‘* After all, the period between now and 1929 is only five years, a 
very short period in the history of the working of a constitution. I 
think I am entitled to ask the Under-Secretary for an unequivocal 
assurance that what we on this side have hitherto understood to be 
the pledged undertaking of the Government will be adhered to, and 
that is that the first stage of the reforms ending in 1980 will be 
carried out as this House determined they should be in the 1919 Act 


without either acceleration or retardation.’”? 


But the October election of 1924 brought about a significant s 
change in the attitude of Conservatives towards this question. , So 
long insistent that the date of the appointment of the Indian Statutory 
Commission must not under any circumstances be accelerated, Con-* 
servatives henceforth began to think in a different way. Far-sighted 
leaders among them like Lord Birkenhead realised that at the next 
general election which was due before the ten years’ time limit for the 


1 Secretary of State's Despatch of 2nd November, 1922,—published in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly Debates, 24th January, 1923, Vol. III, Part II, p. 1414. ° 
2 Hansard, Debates on India in the House of Commons, 14th June, 1923, p. 825, 

. * Tbid., 6th June, 1924, p. 323, 
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appointment of the Statutory Commission had expired a Labour 
victory was inevitable, The,reason which drove them’ to this conclu- 


siôn was threefold. First, the victory they had won at thé October 


election of 1924 was not the result of a fair fight. Voters did not give 
this verdict out of a conviction of the soundness of the principle and 
programme of the Conservative Party. They declared their preference 
for the Conservative Government because of the unfounded fear of 
Russian influence in Labour’s counsels which Conservatives had been 
able to generate in their minds by the timely publication of a concocted 
letter known as the Zinovieff letter." This ‘ Red letter’ played a 
decisive part in bringing Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's first term of office 


„to an end.” Second, since the war the workers of England had been 


growing increasingly conscious of their class interests. This class 
consciousness on their part was quickened by the proletarian Revolution 
of Russia and the constant propaganda of the Soviet Government in 
the post-war period. Besides, the accession. to power of the Labour 
Party after the first election of 1924, for however short a tenure, 
contributed beyond measure to the growth of a sense of solidarity 
among Labour supporters. Third, a swing of the political pendulum 
against Conservatives after they had been in office for a term was a 
probability: In the post-war period the Government was called upon 
to solve many problems; and no Government, however efficient and 
clever, could solve all problems to the full satisfaction of the people. 
Hence it was likely for them to try an alternative Government when 
the opportunity should come. aaa . 


These reasons weighed with the Conservative leaders. They 
thought that if the Labour Government! were to appoint the Com- 
mission ,its personnel would be predominantly Labour; and it would 


1 On the eve of the October election of 1924, the newspapers “ splashed” a 
sensation which took the form of a letter purporting to be addressed from the Executive 
Committee of the Third International (Communist) to the Central Committee of the 
British Communist Party. It bore the signature of Zinovieff, the then President of 
the Third International. This letter incited the British Communist Party to conspiracy, 
armed insurrection, and civil war. Its purpose obviously was to stir suspicion against 
the Labour Party. 


This ‘‘ Red letter,” as it was then called, is reported to have come to the 


° Foreign Office, which referred it to. Ramsay MacDonald, who was then the Prime 


Minister. MacDonald drafted a letter of protest to the Russian ‘charge d'affaires. 
Rokovsky, and asked the Foreign Office to ascertain the authenticity of the letter. But 
the Foreign Office without the permission of the Prime Minister eee published 
the letter “along with the Prime Minister’s protest. 

A full outline of the facts will be found in the chapter headed “ The Red Letter ' 
in L. Macneill Weir’s Tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald. / 

2 Cf. James Ramsay MacDonald by H. Hessel] Tiltman, p. 190. Mr, WickLam 
Steed also expressed the same view.—The Real Stanley Baldwin by Wickham Stzed, 
pp. 74-9. Prof. Harold J. Laski said that the ‘ Zinovieff letter’ had a devastating 
effect upon the chances of Labour victory. 
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“be a gamble to rely on a Commission with a preponderantly Laboùr ` 
„element, however reactionary the Labgur leadership might be, to ° 
approach’ the Indian question fram the Conservative standpoift, : 
namely,’ the ultimate goal of India could not be anything that would 
impair the unity of the British empire; the evolution of self-government 
in-India must be a very long process; and the pace of India’s advance 
to that goal must be very slow.’ So, in order to have full control over 
the pérsonnel with. a view to securing a Commission which would 
approach the Indian problem from their angle, they made up their 
minds to appoint the Commission themselves before the statutory “date 
by necessary amendment of Section 84A of the Government of India 
Act. | : z 

In July, 1925, Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for 
India, dropped a hint in the House of Lords that the Government 
might expedite the appointment of the Commission. He said, ‘‘ It 
would, indeed, have been an assumption. of omniscience alien to the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, for Parliament to assume so high a prophetic 
gift as to declare that in no circumstances should the date of the Com- 
mission be’ accelerated.” ? l f 


In December, 1925, in a letter to Lord Reading, then Viceroy 
of India, he wrote: ‘‘ I wish, in the first place, to write to you on a 
matter of high Indian polities, which has lately been éxercising my 
mind, and which, though you have only four months left in India, 
must afford a high measure of concern to you. 


‘ When I made my speech in the House of Lords suggesting that 
it might be possible to accelerate the Commission of 1928, if some 
measure of co-operation were forthcoming in India, I always had ıt 
plainly in mind that we could not afford to run the slightest risk- that 
the nomination of the 1928 Commission should be in the hands of our 
successors. You can readily, imagine what kind of a Commission in 
its personnel would have been appointed by Colonel Wedgwood and 
his friends. I have, therefore, throughout been of the clear opinion » 
that it would be necessary for us, as a matter of elementary prudgnce, 
to appoint the Commission not later than the summer of 1927. . . But 
I-am sure that having regard to political contingencies in this country, ° 


1 Many of the Conservative leaders such as Lord Curzon, Lord Balfour and 
Lord Birkénhead, though not remonstrative at the time the measure was pé&ssed by 
Parliament, asserted that the Montagu-Chelmsford were a premature step.—See the 
speeches of Lord Curzon and Lord Balfour in the House of Lords on the 26th and 27th 
February, 1924, respectively. For Lord Birkenhead’s view see his letter to Lord 
Réading,-dated the 4th December, 1924, quoted in Frederick Edwin, Earl of Birkenhead 
by his son The Hari of Birkenhead (1933), p. 245. * 


2 Debates on India in the House of Lords, July 7, 1925, p. 94. 
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“we hust keep the nomination of the personnel of this Commission in ` 


our hands. In this matter we cannot rin the slightest risk. My 
“present view, therefore, is that we shall in any event, ‘playing for 
safety, be driven to nominate the Commission in the middle of 1927.” ' 

In November, 1927, the Prime Minister finally announced the 
decision of the Government to appoint the Royal Commission forth- 
with.? The proposed Commission was to be composed: ‘of’ seven 
members of the British Parliament with Sir John Simon acting as 
Chairman. Of the séven members five were from the Conservative 
Party and two from the Opposition. Mr. Baldwin said that while 
it was not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to tie the hands 
of the Commission regarding the procedure that it should follow they — 
were of opinion that it would be advisable for the Commission to invite 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures of. India to. appoint committees 
of their own which might frame proposals for the future constitution 
of India and lay them before the Commission for examination in such 
manner.as the: latter. might decide. . He made it clear that this 
suggestion was not to limit the discretion of the Commission in hearing 
other witnesses. While the Prime Ministér stated that the proposals 
of any such Committee would in no case limit the decision of the 
Commission he emphasised that if the proposals of such Committees 
were not accepted by the Commission. the Legislatures concerned 
would in due course have the opportunity of representing their views 
before the Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament to 
which the recommendations of the Commission would be finally placed 
for consideration. . ' l 


In introducing the Bill for amending Section. 84 of . the 
Government of India Act, so as to allow for the appointment of the 
Commission before December, 1929, Lord Birkenhead, in flat contra- 
diction of his letter of the 10th December, 1925, said that the reason 
for anticipating the date of the Commission was the change in the 
tone and temper in India in the direction of improved relationship 
with ‘the British Government.’ Earl Winterton, Under-Secretary of 
State for India, in justification of the measure in the. House of 
Commons said that though it proposed to effect a change in the letter 
of the Act it did not affect its spirit. He added that though it was 
proposed that the Commission should commence its work immediately, 


1 Quoted in Frederick Edwin, Earl of Birkenhead, pp. 250-51, 
2. Hansard, Debates on India in the House of Commons, November-8, 1927, p. 681. 
3 Hansard, Debates an Indid in the House of Lords, November 15, 1927, p. 158. 
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no change in the constitution was likely to be made until well after? 
the ten years’ period:had passed. For, he insisted, the Commission * 
would take’ more than a year to complete its work and Parliament? aig 
could not presumably be asked to deal with any alteration in the Act 
until it had before it the report of the Commission it had appointed.’ . 

It'is needless to attempt anything like an elaborate discussion of 
the reasonableness of these arguments. Lord Birkenhead and Earl 
Winterton were fully conscious of the hollowness of their arguments 
for they knew that the reasons for antedating the Commission were 
different. Yet they used these arguments because they had to justity 
their measure in Parliament. 

There was hardly any evidence for the conclusion that the Anglo- e 
Indian relationship had improved in 1927. If there were fewer anti- 
British demonstrations, it was because the country had become tired 
after years of struggle; it was no admission of error of judgment on ` 
the part of India as Lord Birkenhead seemed to imply. The 
country-wide boycott of the Commission when it visited India was 
the unmistakable proof of the unaltered attitude of India towards the 
British Government. The argument that the proposed amendment 
of Section 84A would not offend against its spirit was not sound. If 
there was no intention of interfering with its spirit, why this tamper- 
ing with its letter? With eight years already passed they: could 
easily wait two years more. Ib is true that there was no special 
magic in the period of ten years; it would not matter whether the 
Commission was set up’two years earlier or two years hence. But in 
the present case it made a tremendous difference. 

As has been stated above, in speeding ‘up the appointment of 
the Commission their purpose was to get a body with preponderantly 
conservative elements. Conservatives were not in favour of any large 
transfer of power to Indian hands. They were afraid that a 
Commission appointed by the Labour Government might recommend 
u step forward far longer than what they considered safe for the 
empire. This may well be read in the Secretary of State’s own 
words. Referring to the difficult task facing Sir John Simon, 
Chairman of the Commission, Lord Birkenhead in a private letter to 
the Viceroy wrote the following :— 

‘ The more I think of Simon’s task the more I marvel af his 
courage and public spirit in undertaking it. 


f 


1 Hansard, Debates on India in the House of Commons, November 22, 1927, , : 
pp. 737-38. 


. 
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‘“ The matter, of course, would not presenf the same difficulties 
to one*who holds my own opinions. Those as you know are that the 


` Montagu Constitution was a mistake, ill-conceived, and potentially 


extremely mischievous. I should, therefore, if I was dealing with 


~ the situation as a Mussolini might, correct the gravest and more 


obvious defects; give them nothing more; and resolutely face the 
chatter and abuse, for you get as much chatter and abuse whatever 
you do.” ? 


For the purpose of obtaining a report of the kind they wanted 
from the Commission Tories spared no pains to set the stage. The 
Tory Press gave wide publicity to Miss Mayo’s notorious Mother 
India, which was published early in 1927, with a view to prejudicing 
the British public opinion against India. This book made scurrilous 
attacks in the worst possible taste upon Hindu religion and social 
institutions, and painted the Hindus in the blackest possible colour 
in the eye of the world. Obviously, whatever she might say in her 
defence, the purpose of the author was to tell her readers, aseshe did 
in The Isles of Fear with reference to the Philippines, that in any 
foreseeable future Indians could not be expected to attain the capacity 
for self-government. Her book was distributed free in England and 
America, and particularly among members of the British Parliament.” 
There is circumstantial evidence that Miss Mayo had inspiration if not 
inducement from the reactionary elements of British political life to 
indulge in this wholesale and indiscriminate vilification of Indian 
civilisation and culture.* There is no doubt that the writer received 
a great deal of official encouragement in the writing of the book. For 
it is physically impossible for anyone to perform such a feat single- 
handed as Miss Mayo claimed to have done in so short a time. 


It was on account of this desire to obtain a unanimous report of 
a particular kind that Conservatives refused to include Indian 
representatives in the Commission though in Parliament they adduced 
different reasons for their refusal. The reasons which they put 
forward for making the Commission a purely Parliamentary one were 
the following: Firstly, since the responsibility for Indian adminis- 
tration was vested in the British Parliament it could not share its 


P? Letter to Lord Irwin, 18th September, 1928.—Quoted in Earl of Birkenhead, 
pp. 260-61. 

2 See Miss Wilkinson’s speech in the House of Commons, 22nd November, 1927 
(Debates om India in the House of Commons, 1927, pp. 748-49), and also Unhappy India 
by Lala Lajpat Rai, Introduction, p. xxviii. 

3 Lala Lajpat Rai has dealt with this point elaborately and convincingly in the 
Introduction of his book. He wrote this book ‘‘ in refutation of the calumnies inyented 
and circulated throughout the world against India’ by Miss Mayo, ` 
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power of devising a constitution for India „with anybody else without 
divesting itself of ‘this responsibility. Secondly, the authors ef thee 
Montiagu-Chelmsford reform scheme, of which the appointment of the 
Comniission was a part, contemplated a Parliamentary Commission. 
Thirdly, if Indians were to be ‘represented on the Commission it 
would. become too unwieldy a body to come to an agreement. For, 
Conservatives held, Indians were not a homogeneous, articulate body 
but a, variegated assemblage of races and creeds; and it would be a 
futile ‘attempt to select one or two Indians who could truly represent 
that congeries of heterogeneous masses. If India was to have true 
representation then every community, such as Hindus, Untouchables, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians, the British commercial community, 
. Aborigines, the inhabitants of the backward tracts, Christians, ete., 
should be separately represented. Fourthly, if Indian elements were 
given representation on the Commission there would-be no hope of a 
unanimous report.* 


Tht view of the Conservatives that the inclusion of Indian 
elements in the Commission would amount to a violation of the 
principle of Parliamentary sovereignty was 'not only untenable but 
fatuous. The Statutory Commission was to make recommendations 
as to the kind of constitution which it considered most suitable for 
Indian conditions. It was not to frame the constitution for India. 
The task of the Commission was described by Sir John Simon in the 
following words: ‘‘ No one should regard the Statutory Commission 
or its colleagues as though we were settling and deciding the consti- 
tution of British India. Our task is very important, but it is not that. 
Our task is that of making a fair, honest and sympathetic report to 
the Imperial Parliament.’ Indeed, the task of the Commission. was 
only to advise Parliament. The power of finally determining the 
constitution rested unquestionably with Parliament. In the past on 


many Commissions set up by Parliament Indians sat side by side with ` 


Englishmen, but that did not detract from the ultimate a UIY 
of Parliament for the Government of India. 


The second view held by the ena that the anèn of 
the Act of 1919 did not contemplate other than a Parliamentary 
Commission was stretching imagination unduly. Neither Section 
84A of thè Govarumpni of India Act nor the Report of the Joint 


1 Read” the speeches of Lord Birkenhead, in the House of Lords and of Earl 
pi atorion in the House of Commons on 24th and 25th November, 1997, respectively. 
. - Quoted by Lord Irwin in his speech before the combined Legislature in ‘July, 
1930, See Tritan Problems by Lord Irwin, p. 90, 
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„ Select Committee nor the , Montagu-Chelmsford Report:‘contained any 
hit to hat effect. The Government of India Act ‘andthe Joint 
Report * only mentioned that the personnel of the Commission , must 
have the approval of Parliament. There was no obligation that the 
members should be drawn from Parliament only. Although Lord 
Chelmsford,,one of the authors of the scheme, said that a Parlia- 
mentary Commission of the type which used to undertake periodic 
examinations of the Indian administration during John Company’s 
rule was in his mind while framing the scheme, he admitted that he 
did not know what was ih the mind of his collaborator.” Besides, 
the meaning of a statute should be read in the statute itself; the 
"intention, of the Framers is referred to only when the language of the 
statute is vague and admits of different interpretations. The language 
of Section 84A was free from any ambiguity whatsoever. In view of 
this it is difficult to understand how Lord Birkenhead could seriously 
say, “I have no doubt whatever, speaking as a constitutional lawyer, - 
that the framers of the original and determining Act, when, they 
spoke of a Commission, contemplated a Parliamentary Commission.’’* 
Even if it is assumed that Section 84A did not permit other than a 
Parliamentary Commission, could it not be so amended as to make 
room for Indian representation in view of the attitude of hostility of 
Indians towards a purely British Commission? If Conservatives could . 
alter the date of the Commission they could as easily alter its compo- 
sition if they had sincerity and good-will. Further, if they had consi- 
dered this part of the Section so sacrosanct as to be unalterable and 
as having limited the choice of the personnel to the members of Parlia- 
ment, they could have appointed Lord Sinha who was then in the 
House of Lords. Lord Sinha’s past record was second to none for 
service rendered. He had already been for many years a distinguished 
member of the British Parliament. In this position he was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for India, and had been a member of the War 
Cabinet and of the Imperial Conference. In India he had served on 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and he had also been Governor of 
Behar and Orissa. In both India and England he was recongnised as 
én outstanding figure because of his commanding intellectual ability. 

The third argument that India was divided into so many castes 
and communities that one or two Indians could not represent the 
whole of India was only an excuse for barring out Indians. It is 


Para. 261, ` 
See Lord Chelmsford's speech in the House of Lords on 24th November, 1927. 
Indian Debates in the House of Lords on 24th November, 1927, p. 183, j 
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true that there was a large variation of nationality, sect and religion, e 


but, these caste divisions, religious differences and racial divergencees 


could hardly be said to have interfered with the development of a’ | 


common consciousness to such an extent that two Indians could not 
-be chosen who could adequately represent Indian opinion. The 
‘Indian National Congress and the Muslim League could well be taken 
as the representative organisations of Indians. Of course there might 
be tiny minorities who would disclaim the right of these bodies to 
speak on their behalf, but the numerical strength of such sectionse was 
so insignificant that they could not be allowed to have a determining 
voice without a gross violation of the principle of justice and fairness. 
While there were divisions in Indian social life the underlying political * 
unity among many of these divisions could hardly be disputed. The 
Secretary and Under-Secretary of State for India in discussing this 
` question of the conflicting bodies of opinions in India, went to the 
extreme point of instancing the Christians, Anglo-Indians, the 
British Commercial community and the Indian Civil Service, and held 
that they had a legitimate claim to representation on the Commission. 
Earl Winterton’s argument that a community like the untouchables 
would have more faith in a white man than in one of their own 
countrymen who belonged to a community other than their own was 
„not convincing. There is litfle ground for the contention that an 
Englishman inspired more confidence in a particular community than 
_ an Indian of a different community could. The demand for self- 
government or Dominion Status did not come from any particular 
community; it came from all the communities. The British, because 
of the very fact of their interests in India, could not be expected to 
act asa disinterested third party and hold the scale between the 
different communities even. The British had interests in India no 
less than the Indians themselves had. Their interests were not always 
compatible with those of the Indians to whatever community they 


might belong. A particular Englishman with a well-trained mind’: 


might be able to subordinate the interests of his nation to the interests 
of India. But an average Englishman, like a man of any other 
nationality, is apt to respond to his patriotic impulses more readily 
than to altruism. Besides, the British and the Indians are poles 
asunder. A foreign people with no knowledge of the language and 
customs, and no understanding of the philosophy and ways of life of 
the Indians, and with no social intercourse with them could hardly 
be of any service to them however, well-meaning and sincere théy 
might be. Untouchables or other communities were not ignorant of 
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; this fact. On the other hand, they had every reason to believe that 
their fellow countrymen, ever though they might belong to a different 


' ‘community, could not ignore their interests for the simple reason that 


they had important interests in common. Secondly, because the 
untouchables did not constitute a cofamunity except in a social sense 
which was irrelevant in the political context; and political alignment 
in India had always run across communal and caste divisions. Even 
if, as Conservatives insisted, there were minorities who would not 
agree to being represented by anybody save their own men they should 
have been totally ignored. It is indeed a travesty of justice to refuse 
recognition to the legitimate claims of a nation in order to please a 
* small recalcitrant minority. . 

Finally the fear of’ the Conservatives that the introduction of 
Indian elements into the Commission would destroy the harmony of 
action among the members and would lead to submission of more than 
one report was a genuine fear and was in fact the real cause of their 
objection to Indian representation. Conservatives did not want an 
objective analysis of the Indian situation. They wanted a report 
written exclusively from the point of view of British interests. They 
knew that a Commission on which Indians sat could not submit a 
unanimous report; Indians would not be a party to a report which 
overlooked their interests. They were well aware of the Hunter 
Committee on Amritsar massacre which divided on racial basis and 
submitted two reports. If the Commission had divided on racial basis 
and made two separate reports representing the views of the ruler and 
the ruled the British position would be irretrievably weakened. A 
minority report submitted by Indian representatives embodving the 
Indian approach to the Indian constitutional problem would be a fatal 
hole in the British vessel. In the face of such a challenge to their 
position British Imperialists would not be able to proclaim to the 
world’ that, much as they were anxious to hand over their trusteeship 
for India to Indians themselves, they could not get it off their 
shoulders without being guilty of a grave crime in the eye of the 
civilised world. What was more important, it would be difficult for 
Parliament to accept the recommendations of the white part of the 
Commission and treat the darker part as though it were non-existent. 
It was this bleak prospect that had haunted the minds of Conservatives 


. 1 The Simon Commission Report which was published in 1930, was translated 
into many languages. Obviously the purpose was to tell the world that the British 
had to remain in India not by choice but because the discharge of their historical trust 
required it . 
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and made them reject with pertinacity all suggestions of Indian 
representation. Their fear was so gredt that they even refused to 


accept the suggestion of the Labour Party, that the Committee of: t 


the Indian Central Legislature should have the competence to make a 
separate report. E j 


‘Conservatives in determining the date of appointment and, 


composition of the Commission contemptuously ignored the views of 
Indians. Before Parliament took up this matter Indian leaders made 
it plain that if the British Government tried to carry out the plan of 
formulating constitutional proposals for, India through a Commission 
on which Indians were not represented India would wholly dissociate 


e 


. . . e 
herself from such a Commission. Conservatives turned a deaf ear to 


these warnings. ‘Their attitude was “ The dogs bark; the caravan 
passes on.’ In Parliament Lord Birkenhead and Earl Winterton 
assured their supporters that there were many elements in the Indian 
political life which would not line up with the Congress and the Muslim 
League which were threatening non-co-operation. Despite League 
Leaders’ assertion to the contrary the Under-Secretary of State for 


India held that the Muslims and untouchables would not boycott the 


Commission. Conservatives thought that by finesse or manceuvring, 
by using threats here and making promise of concession there they 
would be able to break the alignment of political parties in their oppo- 
sition to the Simon Commission. This is clear from the way in which 
Lord Birkenhead’s mind had been working since he came into the 
India Office. In 1925 he wrote to the Viceroy: ‘‘I should, there- 
fore, like to receive your advice if at any moment you discern an 
opportunity for making this (the Simon Commission) a useful bargain- 
counter or for further disintegrating the Swarajist party... . if such 
an acceleration affords you any bargaining value, use it to the full, 
and with the knowledge that you will be supported by the 
Government.’ In February, 1928, when the Simon Commission 
was in India and was meeting with hostile demonstrations wherever 
they went, Lord Birkenhead wrote to Lord Irwin: ‘‘ I should advise 


Simon to see at all stages important people who are not boycotting . 


the Commission, particularly Moslems and the depressed classes. I 
should widely advertise all his interviews with representative Moslems. 
The whole policy now is obvious. It is to terrify the immense Hindu 
population by the apprehension that the Commission is being got hold 
of by the Moslems and may present a report altogether destructive of 


* 3 Quoted in Earl of Birkenhead, op. cit., p. 251. 
` # 
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“the Hindu position, thereby securing `a solid Moslem support, “and 
leaving Jinnah high and dry.’”? 


The invidious exclusion of Indians from the Commission 
alienated the Indians on the one hand and robbed the Commission of 
its moral strength on the other. This denial of the right of Indians 
to any voice in the devising of their own constitution even at preli- 
minary ‘stages not only created a suspicion in their minds that- 
Conservatives did not mean to carry out an impartial investigation of 
Indian conditions—for that was possible only if Indians had whole- 
heartedly co-operatéd—but was also taken as an affront to the national 
self-respect. Even the Moderate Indian politicians who always sided 
with the Government against the extremists and in whose political 
wisdom Conservatives had firm faith were driven to mutiny.” After 
Parliament had given its sanction to the Government’s plan, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya in an appeal to his countrymen said, ‘‘ The 
honour of the Motherland demands that we should organise and carry 
out a complete boycott of the Commission throughout India. «I trust 
that all sons of India will unite in doing so.”? The Indian Legislative 
Assembly after a long and heated debate resolved that the constitution 
and scheme of the Statutory Commission were wholly unacceptable 
` to it and it would, therefore, have nothing to do with the Commission 
at any stage, and in any form.* The Legislative Assembly did not 
appoint its representatives on the Indian Central Committee which 
was to be composed of the representatives of the two Houses of the 
Central Legislature under the Government’s scheme. The Viceroy 
had to nominate them from the Assembly: Indians could not reconcile 
themselves to the idea that while democratic forces had triumphed 
all over the world, in India doles of Home Rule should be meticulously 
meted out and rationed at the will of the foreign rulers. The whole 
of India went into a paroxysm of rage. There was open hostility to 
the Simon Commission. Not only was there no co-operation from 
those who could speak on behalf of the nation, there were countrywide 
agitations and demonstrations against it. To whatever city’ the 


1 Ibid., p. 258. 


2 


2 On the 16th November, 1927, Mr. Jayakar and his party isted. a statement in 
which they said that Indians would not co-operate with the Commission unless they 
were represented on it by their leaders. See also Mr. Jayakar’s and Pandit Malaviya’s 
speeches in the Assembly in the debate on the Statutory Commission.— Legislative 
Assembly Debates, 1928, Vol. I (16th and 18th February, 1928). 


3 Quoted by Malaviya in his speech in the ag on the 18th February, 1928. 


og 4 Legislative Assembly Debates, 1928, Vol. I, p. 505. A similar resolution was 
_ again passed by the Assembly after éne month. ` See Legislative Assembly Debates, 
` 1928, Vol. TI, pp. 1879 ff. i 
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Commissioners went: they met with boycott, strike and hartal. 
Hostile demonstrators with black flags and the slogan “ Simon, Go 
Back!” greeted them from the moment of their arrival until the day 
of their departure. Liberal leaders like Sir Herbert Samuel and 
Sir Robert Hamilton long after admitted the folly of Parliament in 


not associating the Indians with the Simon Commission.’ 


After the Commission commenced its work the situation in India 
grew more and more threatening. In October, 1929, it became so 
alarming that the Labour Government authorised the Viceroy * to 
declare, that 1 the opinion of His Majesty’s Government the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress was the attainment of Dominion 
Status.? This declaration was made in the teeth of opposition from 
Sir John Simon and Conservative and Liberal leaders.* They held 
that a declaration of His Majesty’s Government pending the publi- 
cation of the report of the Simon Commission would be a severe blow 
to the prestige of the Commission. In fact, Lord Irwin’s declaration 
of 81st October, 1929, sapped the moral force of the Statutory 
Commission.* 


The Simon Commission Report was published in 1930. It 


justified the worst apprehensions of India. It did not set Dominion | 


Status even as the goal of British policy. The very expression 
= Dominion Status ’’ was excluded from it. Indian reaction to the 
report was what was to be expected. The Labour Government as a 
gesture of goodwill to Indians relegated the report to the background. 
In the House of Commons there was no discussion on :t. Even at the 
rst Round Table Conference the proposals of the Commission did not 
form the starting point of discussion though the presumption was that 
they would. Further, lest the Indian delegates to the Conference 


1 In 1935, Sir Herbert Samuel in the House of Commons said: * Just as the 
Simon Commission was handicapped from the very beginning by the lamentable blunder 
ef not simultaneously appointing a Commission of Indians to co-operate with them and 
by: allowing to appear to India that their future fate was being settled over their heads 
by a’ purely British body, so a grave blunder seems to have been made in this cage of 
the trade agreement through the absence of such consultation.’ Hansard, Debates on 
India in the House of Commons, 6th February, 1935, p. 486. In 1988, Sir Robert 
Hamilton said: ‘‘ We all know, and some of us regret most deeply, the mistake which 
was made some years ago in not associating the Indians, who will be responsible for 
the working of the Constitution more closely with our Statutory Commission.”— 
Hansard, Debates on India in the House of Commons, 29th March, 1933, p. 619. 


2 Fór the declaration see The History of Congress by B. Pattabhi Sitar@mayya, 
pp. 591-93. 

3 Vide speeches of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Wedgwood Benn and Mr, Lloyd George 
in the House of Commons on the 7th November, 1929. 


4 Referring to it Mr. Churchill said: * I hold that this pronouncement ... . wase - 


uncalled for, that it was an interruption of the‘procedure prescribed by law, and that 
. is was an intervention between Parliament and their Commission.’ —Debates on India 
in the House of Commons, 26th January, 1931, pp. 164-65. ; 
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‘should prejudge the outcome of the Conference from the presence ‘of 
Sir J ohn Simon, Chairman of that Commission, and abstain from 

s attending ‘the Conference, the Labour Government in the face of 
opposition from Conservatives and Liberals excluded him ‘from the 
Conference. . In the House of Commons Mr. Churchill inquired, 
© What has happened to that report of our Commission? Why has 
it been rushed altogether—though compliments have been paid to it— 
out of the sequence of events?’’* He also added, ‘‘. . . . not only 
was the Report completely shelved but the Right Hon. and learned 
member (Sir John Simon) and his colleagues, who sit about on various 
benches, were invidiously excluded from the whole of the Conference 

e proceedings. This was done as we all know, in the hope of persuading 
the representatives of the Indian Congress and other extremists to 
attend.’’* These successive events, namely; the pronouncement by 
Lord Irwin, the avoidance of any discussion of the Commission -report 
in Parliament, the side-tracking of the report by the Round Table 
Conference and the deliberate exclusion of the members of the 
Commission ‘from the Round Table Conference were a recognition of ° 
the mala fides of the Commission and an admission of the folly of 
Parliament in acquiescing in the Conservative plan of ignoring Indian 
public opinion altogether. But though the Labour Government in 
due deference to Indian sentiment pushed the report into the back-- 
ground, the National Government under the leadership of the Conser- 
vatives retrieved it and gave it the dignity of an authoritative version 
of Indian conditions and constitutional needs, and ultimately built up 
the whole superstructure of the New Indian Constitution of 1935 on 
the basis of the recommendations contained in it.“ 


* 1 Vide the discussion on India (Conference) in the House of Commons on the 
31st July, 1980. 


.2 Debates on India in the House of Commons, 26th January, 1981, p. 164. 


3 Ibid., p. 165. ` 
4 Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, in his speech on the draft 
Constitution for India, known as the White Paper, observed :'* The Simon Commission 


mad@ the most notable and valuable survey of Indian problems that kas ever been 
attempted. There was not a phase of Indian life, there was not an Indian political 
movement, that the report did not cover in its majestic sweep... .'' Referring to 
the deliberations in the Round Table Conference he added: ‘‘In all these long and 
difficult discussions during the last two years, we have found in the Simon Report a 
perfect mine of knowledge, without which it would have been impossible for us or any 
“honorary Member in this House to"see the picture as clearly as we see it to-day.”— 
Speech in the House of Commons, 27th March, 1933. . 
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ANDRE. PAUL GUILLAUME GIDE IN HIS 
“LIMMORALISTE” . 


RAJKUMAR Moxeryi, M.A., Die. LIB. 


Before directly penetrating into our analysis of ‘‘ L’immoraliste ” 
let us see how the “I?” develops into the ‘‘ Not-I’’ because 
our analysis rests on this mechanism of the development of the human 
mind. “> l 

How the ‘I’ develops into the .‘ Not-I’ 


The child when it is born knows nothing but itself. 
It knows only to satisfy its own organic necessity, i.e., its 
“I”. For this reason the child is the greatest egocentric. 
All its drives are motivated by a desire to satisfy its ‘‘I’’s urge 
The ‘‘Not-I” is unknown to it because it is not conscious 
of anything outside it. l 

The ‘‘ Not-I” develops gradually as the child becomes more 
and more conscious of the outer world. It begins to identify 
itself with its surroundings through experiences gained by means 
of the picture formed in the brain via the nerve centres. The 
brain learns the changes produced in the nervous system by the 
influence of the external causes and as the conscious in the 
“I” has adopted the habit of -causality, if seeks a cause in all 
its perceptions and can no longer imagine a perception without 
the cause. 

Thus through" perceptions via the experiences the “I” ela- 
borates itself into the ‘‘ Not-I’’ and gradually the. desires of 
the “I” are sublimated by the ruling of the ‘‘ Not-I”. With 
the birth’ of this ‘‘ Non-ego”’ the child apprehends that it has 
en individuality outside itself. But until it reaches a certain age 
of development it cannot respond to anything external to it 
except that which is directly connected to it. As the conscious- 
ness gradually develops the ““I’’ retires decidedly behind the 
‘‘Not-I’’ and the image of the world fills the greater part of 
the consciousness. When. a living matter becomes conscious of 
its separate existence i.e., of its “ Not-I’’, it is said to have 
attained its highest achievement. His egoism expands into 
altruism i.e. love for others. . 


Note.—Portions Within quotations are translations from original French. 
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This development of the Egoism into the Altruism. depends l 
upon a gradual process of which the perfect completion is condi- 
fioned by the training the child receives in'its childhood. The 
child’s first contact is with ifs mother and ‘father and later on 
with the family members, . finally with the society. Individual 
development must pass through this channel. If for some reason 
the passage of the “I?” is obstructed as for- example by 
excessive attachment to the parents, or by too strict moral or 
religious discipline, the “I” remains fixed in an early. stage 
of development. As a consequence the individual finds greaf 
‘difficulty to adjust himself to.his surroundings, to the society of 
which he is a member. He does not consider the world as it 
‘iss He considers the society from his own point of view. He 
refuses to identify himself with others. He lives in the realm 
of theories, ideas and ideals. 


Michel’ s Life Story ` 
In this article we will try to show the evolution of a certain 


part of Gide’s life basing ourselves strictly on the life-of Michel, 
the hero of Gide’s ‘‘ l’immoraliste ”’ 


Michel relates the story of his life to some of his friends :— 

“ To-day I must relate to you my life story in the simplest way. 
I pray, you hear me.”’ 

““T met you last in the Church where I was married.” 


“ My wife was almost unknown to me. I was not known ‘to 
her as well. I married her but I didn’t fall in love with her. It 
was only to please my father who was anxious to leave me alone. I 
had no other intention behind this marriage, except that I wanted to 
give some relief to the pains of my father. Thus I let my life to be 
caught in a bond, but I was completely ignorant of What was life.” 

. “I have already told’ you that I did not love my wife with 
love as one understands it, but if love means compassion and respect 
towards. one’s wife, I admit I loved her.” 

“ She was a Catholic and I, a Protestant.” 

* You know, I think, that I lost my mother when I was only a 
child. My mother was a religious-bigot. She never allowed me to 
do anything ‘which was not moral according to the codes of religion. 

° How powerful is the influence of the training that we get in our 
childhood! I had then no idea of it.” 
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“ When my mother died, I was only fiffeen. My father brought A 
me up. I was already proficient in Greek and Latin. I learnt 
Hebrew and Sanskrit from my father. I began to write books in ` ! 
collaboration with my father. Soon I became well-known as a writer. 
Thus I arrived at the age of twenty-five. I knew nothing but books. 
T knew not What was life.” 

“I was not perhaps aware of the fact that I had a very frail 
constitution.” l i i 


‘“ After my'marriage we passed the night in two rooms arranged 
in one of my houses of Paris. The next day we departed for Tunisia 
on our honeymoon.”’ 


* * * * 

a 
Gide was born in Paris on the 21st of November, 1896. His 
parents were both Protestants and. very strict religionists. Gide had 
to liveeconstantly under the ferule of his mother’s strict discipline. 
The young boy had no liberty to fulfil his desires. He was constantly 
watched over by his mother and whatever he wanted to do, he should 
first of all have the approval of his mother. His mother did not allow 
him to go to school for the fear that her child may become 
spoiled. ‘‘ Elle avait” says Gide, “une façon de m’aimer qui 
parfois m’eut fait la hair et me mettait les nerfs à vif ’’—She 
had, says Gide, a mariner of loving me which sometimes made me to 
hate her and which irritated my nerves. In fact Gide’s tyrannical 
mother made the adolescent Gide a closed being, closed to the outer 
influences from which he could have gained experience. As a conse- 
quence of this strict discipline Gide acquired some bad habits for 

which he had to suffer great humiliation in his adult life. 


Michel married, but he did not know what .is life. Gide 
became a grown-up boy. He got out from his mother’s 
protecting arms like the source of a fountain sprung up into 
the broad day-light, into the colours, smells, and emotions® of 
the world, from within the dark flanks of a mountain, but the , 
unfortunate boy knows not “ what was life.” The “I” which 
was expanding into the ‘‘ Not-I‘’ in order to be finally lost into 
the ‘‘ Not-I’’ coiled back because of its prejudices gained 
through experience during his childhood. Gide failed to enjoy 
life. 

At the age of twenty Gide wrote Les Cahiers de Walter,* 
. There are two Cahiers (diaries) of Gide; Le Cahier blanc and 
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*Le Cahier noir. The character of the hero of Cahier blanc is 
spotless, clean. Sin has mot ever turnished him. He has accep- 
ted the pains of conflict between desire and belief.- The hero of 
the book says “Ils ne comprendront pas ce livre, ceux qui 
retherchent le bonnheur. L’Ame n'en est pas satisfaite, elle 
s'endort dans .les félicités; c’est le repos, non point la veille. 
Il faut veiller, (He who wants happiness will not understand 
this book. The soul finds no peace in happiness. It remains 
asleep in the bliss of happiness; it is the repose, not the vigil. One 
must be awake). . Then and then only he will understand that pain 
is more necessary in life than happiness, because pain gives energy to 
the soul. 


Like André Walter of the Cahier blanc, Gide loved one of 
his cousins. But André Walter was like Gide, ignorant of 
What is life. Love was to him an ideal, something eternal. 
He thought that if body is given all that it desires, if , may 
stain the soul. But the evil, whispered to his ears, ‘‘ Give to 
your body what it wants, only then your soul will become 
free.” André Walter is afraid of his body. So love to him 
becomes an eternal bond. Gide wrote La porte étroite. 
The hero of this book loved one of his nieces but he could not 
marry her because he thought that love’s union is eternal. It 
requires no renewal. 

Thus up to the age of twenty the “I” of Gide remained 
undeveloped. Consequently his sexual life also remained 
perverted. 


* * * * 


Michel resumed his story :— l 

“The excitement of the marriage and the death of my 
father, made me more weak. I understood that l had a very 
weak constitution.”  ' l 

e i 

“ To-day (on the ship) $ looked at Marceline for the 
first time.” 

“ Marceline was very beautiful, you know that.” 

* She felt that I was looking at ber. She turned, towards 
tue. She understood that I was looking at her in a different 
manner. She also looked at me fixedly, with a sweet smile on 
her lips. I have so long lived with myself. I married but 
never did I imagine that I may find in the person of my wife 
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something else than a friend. I never thought that my life 
may change’ in her pouipenys BOVE I understand that, living 


with myself should stop.” 


so 


The “I” which was so long repressed under the influence | 
of prejudices acquired in childhood found a channel to flow. 
Gide ‘understood that he had remained egocentric like a child. 
He also understood that egocentricity is a character which makes 
man unfit for society. 


* * * * 


“I was bronght up with the idea that women are fools. 
- That evening by the side of Marceline, I myself proved to be a 
fool.” . 


“In the morning we arrived at Tunisia. From Tunisia 
we started for El Djem.” 


“ Marceline was sleeping in the carriage with her head on 
poy shoulders. I felt myself shattered by the jolting of the 
carriage. I began to cough. For the fear of arousing Marceline, 
I turned my face towards the sides of the coach. . Cough ceased, 
but I began fo expectorate at intervals, and in small quantity. 
I had a very strange sensation, and a nauseating taste in the 
mouth. Gradually I began to expectorate more and more. My 
handkerchief became soaked. I thought that now my catarrh is 
coming to an end. Suddenly I felt myself extremely weak. 
Shall I call Marceline? No, no, I think it cowardice to 
submit oneself to another out of weakness. I fell asleep.” 


“F woke up at night. Marceline was sleeping. My eyes 
fell on my handkerchief. It seemed black in the moonlight.” 


“Blood! Blood!! I was spitting blood!!! uuaa. 


“My first thought was that Marceline should not know 
the fact! But how, how could I: conceal it from Marceline?” 
* * er * 
“We arrived at our destination. Marceline began to 
arrange her room with a smile onher lips. I felt some uneasi- 
ness within me, I knew not why. It seemed to mee that 
Marceline does not care to notice anything. I said to myself 
Marceline has not noticed the blood, because I succeeded in 
concealing it from her. But I felt some pricking in my. mind. e 
Finally I exposed we truth to Marceline.” 
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“ Marceline did not give out a cry of shock. Perhaps her 
fage only seemed a bit pale.” i 


- Michel, like a child, had the idea . that’ like a mother 
Marceline must notice his illness. But he was dissappointed. This 
disappointment was a- shock to his egoism. Like a child he 
wanted to be looked after, and loved by all'like his mother but l 
his love was only meant for himself. He wanted to love others, 
he Wanted to see himself in others, but he could not’ do so’ simply 
because his egoism did not allow him to do so. Michel 
finally exposed the truth, not for the sake of exposing the truth 
but for attracting the attention of Marceline just like-a ‘child 
who attracts the attention of its mother by different pain- 
expressing ways. His desire was not fulfilled. He received another 
shock instead.’ 


Michel continued :— 


“ When I woke up I found Marceline by my side, writing 
letters.”’ OY 

She enquired : 

“ How do you feel now?” 

“Have I any hope fo be cured?” 

“OP course.” e 


‘“ Marceline’s assurance shed in my heart a new light. I 
felt that a new consciousness was taking birth in me. Drops 


of tears fell from my eyes; I could not check them!”’ 
* * x * 


Here begins the salvation of the .“‘I’’ from the early 
training. . 


Michel resumed :' ‘‘ Strange is the influence of Marceline!” 


. The influence of Marceline must seem strange to Michel 
because Michel, let alone, is learning to adjust himself to the 
society. He has just begun to understand what is life in the 
company of Marceline. Michels “I” is now gaining new 
experignces in the company of Marceline and is gradually 
expanding to the “ Not-I’’. f 

Sin has not sullied the character of the hero of Le Cahier 
«Blanc. But in Le Cahier Noir the “ Evil” became victorious. 
The stainless hero André Walter died at the age of 23. Gide 
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was twenty af that time. Gide understood that the sout 
does. not get any satisfaction in the «pains resulting out, of the 
repression of the desires by the influence of the learned Ego. a: 
` The greatest error thaf a human being can do in his life is not ` 
to admit the animal instinct in him. Gide died the death of his 
hero, André Walter but was not immediately reborn. He hesi- 
tates between Life and Ignorance of Life. 

Gide says ‘‘ why shall I submit myself to my instinct? I 
do not know where it will lead me. My niece refused my 
proposal......... but I told her that still will I love her. “My 
love seemed strange to her. I -did not still understand why body 
should not collaborate with love. F 

Gide became ill. ‘Like Michel he took a trip to North 
Africa. Arriving there Gide wrote ‘‘ Here I first felt life. I 
was born into a real life. (Je naissais à la vraie vie). He said 
“I entered into a new, strange and smiling world bathed 
with tears.” 

Now comes the complete salvation of Gide’s ‘‘I’’. The 
hero of his Le Cahier Blanc enters into a new life in his Ghe 
Noir. Both of them are no more afraid of sin. The sensuality 
wins the war with fear of sin. Both of them have accepted 
that the body must have, the liberty to satisfy its desire. One 
must not resist to the outward influences, compelled by some 
acquired prejudices. Gide says “Non pas la sympathie 
Nathanael, l'amour .....:’’ Not the sympathy Nathanael, love. 
“Cest à dire non pas un sentiment superficiel et qui peut 
être n’est fait de gouts communs, mais un sentiment ou l'être 
se jette tout entier et s’oublie lui-même. That is to say not a 
superficial sentiment (with which Michel loved Marceline) which 
results: only out of common tastes, but a sentiment in which 
the being loses and forgets itself completely. In other 
words Egoism must expand into Altruism. The self of the “I” 
must be lost in the love for others, for the world, for the nature, 
for what is real. Gide holds that “ Dans le contentement ĉon- 
fortable de soi-même, il ne peut y avoir de salut.” 


„Michel continues :— : 
“I felt that I am living a real life. This sensation gmade 


me very much astonished............ 
`“ Marceline passes her time by my side. She does some 
needle work. I look at her, I look at the light, I look at the. 


darkness !’’....esee0008 
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One morning she came in smiling ane said : 

“T have brought a friend for you.” . 

“Behind her I saw an Arab boy. His name was Bashir. 
Seeing him I became angry. The boy got frightened, and fell 
upon the breast of Marceline and embraced her. I saw the 
1 two naked arms of the boy. I ‘saw his body completely naked 

under the fine Gandourah.”’ 

Michel now notices all these petty things! Why? Because 
his e‘ I” has now learnt to get impressions from outside which 
was blocked so long. He has now begun to live a real life, 
not the life that was patterned by his strict mother, not the 
° life shrivelled under the moral bonds of religion, but the 
naked real life of flesh and blood, without the. color-coat of 

, education. Í 

Michel goes on: ‘‘ The next day I asked Marceline—Bashir 
has not come?......+... 

“ Bashir came on the next morning. He was making a 
reed-pipe with a knife. The knife suddenly stuck in one ‘of his 
fingers. I trembled in fear but Bashir began to lick up with his 
red tongue the flowing blood with relish.” 2 

In his Nourritures Gide says to Nathanael “ Oh! que tu 
ne les (fruits) aie pas connus. Leur pulpe était delicate et `. 
juteuse, savoureuse comme le sang qui sort d'une blessure.” 
Oh! I would like that you had known them. Their pulp was 
delicate and juicy, delicious like the blood which flows out of a 
wound.” 


“ After a few hours I coughed up a clot of blood. I spat 
it on the floor. I was terribly afraid and began to tremble. I 
became very much angry......... The first day when I expectorated 
, blood I was not in the least afraid. Why then so much fright, 
so much shock to-day!- Alas! I have now learnt to love life. 
With closed teeth I exclaimed ‘I must live, I must live.’ 

. “The other day Marceline returned from the church and 
said :”? 

I have prayed for you to God to-day. 

You need not pray for me Marceline. 

Why? i 

I don’t want any help. 

. Do you mean to say that you want to push aside God’s 
help? 
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He may have a claim later on, on my gratitude (Aprés il, 
aurait droit à ma reconnaissance). ° š . 
Michel has now become the true ‘‘ Immoralist’’. He has - 


cut himself loose from the training of his religion begot 
parents. It is no more possible to cover up the real life with 
the color-coat of acquired knowledge. The coat scales off and the ‘ 
natural man emerges out of the cracks. 


“ To-day ° says Michel “I became acquainted’ with the 
real man, the man of the nature (vieil homme), the man ‘who 
does not like fo remain under the strict discipline of the moral 
teachings, the man whom the surroundings, books, teachers, . 
mother, father and even myself wanted to repress......3..... from 
that day I began to hate my second self, that was born with 
consciousness, that. was patterned by education, by superficial 
painting. 

Michel is now reborn. The “I” of Michel has become 
liberated. It has. shaken off the moral ties of religion. 


Michel is cured of his malady. He is-now returning home, 


Gide also was reborn in Africa. - He understood life while 
in Africa the exotic nature, the bright sun, the health of the 
people, taught him to enjoy life. 

Gide returned to Fratice and wrote Les nourritures terrestres 
a book of poetry in prose containing the, messages of life. 

In this book the poet relates to Nathanael the experiences 

of his new life. The main idea of this book is that life must 

have its excitement, its romance, its tragic pleasure. There 
must be a close relation between the “Le moi” and the “I” 
i.e., the natural man. The “Le moi’’’ (The “ Me” that is 
born with the experiences of life), must give liberty. to the 
natural man to merge itself into the blissful moments of life. 
‘Love is dangerous; but for that very reason one must Pove. 
Happiness is not salutary to life. ‘‘ You must get into a -well 
if you want to see the stars.” 


After ‘‘ Les Nourritures Terrestres ’’ Gide wrote L’immoraliste ”’ 


Michel continues :— 
‘* We proceeded towards Passitano in two carriages. Suddenly 
I heard the rattling noise of the carriage which was coming 
- behind my carriage. I saw Marceline’s carriage running very 
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fast. The coachman. was whipping mercilessly the hoia the 
sight became unbearable to me. I jumped. from my, carriage 


- upon the coachman- of the other coach. I caught hold of the 
‘coachman. We rolled down on the ground. I began to hit the 


coachman mercilessly. I thought I had enough power to suffo- ~ 


cate him by squeezing ‘his neck.” 


‘ That very night I really possessed. Marceline.” 
“To-day I understood, how much I have maltreated 
Marceline. She has waited expectantly forme -but I wanted to keep 


-hèr .away. 


** Alas!’ unfortunate Marceline. 


Michel returned home and engaged himself in the affairs 
of his property. 


This portion of Michel’s biography is a shrewed delineation 
of Social Psychology. After settling the affairs of his properties 
Michel returned to Paris where he, “met his friend Menalque. 

Menalque said :— . 

“I know everything about your life in Biskra.’ 

“ What do you know?” 

“Do you want to hear? You won't be frightened?” `` 

“I don’t think that any such thing happened in’ Biskis 
which others should not know. Just go on with what you know.’ 

“You were ill.” 

“Does that matter?” 

_ "You used to get out alone! You did not like to‘ take 
your wife with you. Don’t plush. Tf you do so I shouldn’t 
proceed further. 

“ Tell what you have ‘to tell without looking at me.’ 

- “* A boy called’ Moktir stole a pair of scissors of your wife, while 
you were sitting facing a mirror. You noticed. him stealing the 
scissors. He knew’ that you have noticed the theft.” 

“Is that so? He knew it?, 

e “ You thought you have caught him. “But it was you .who 
has been caught by the child. But-that is not serious. Why 


didn’t you tell him anything.” 


‘You better say the reason.’ 
é You had not the “ sense ’’—the sense ‘of propriety upon 


anything.” 
Yes, Michel .was more tha a child when he was oak Biskra. 


"Even Moktir rightly understood Michel's ` childish nature. .and 
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only for that very reason he dared take away the pair of scissors , 
knowing „the fact that he was being observed. Michel maxed, but. 


he knew not the aim of marriage. He had a wife but he did not’ : 


possess her. 
Returning from North Africa, a new man, Gide said ‘“La 


~ vraie connaissance se fait par la sensation. La bonne philoso- 


phie est la philosophie de Pinstant. Il ne fauf plus rien du 
passé, rien encore d’un avenir preparé............ Tl faut étre sans 
Joi pour écouter la loi nouvelle. O! délivrance, O! Liberté, 
jusqu’ot mon desir peut s'étendre là j'irai. Je ne sais point si 
je reclamais -la vie avant d’étre, mais a present que je vis tout 


m’est dû.” The true knowledge is gained through sensation. The* 


good philosophy is the philosophy of the moment. Of the past 
nothing is necessary, neither a planned future. O! Deliverance, 
O! Liberty, I will go to the extent, my desire extends. I do 
not know’ if I` wanted life before being born, but at present 
as I am living, everything is due to me. Gide revolted against 
religion, against all sophisms. But inspite of all his attempts 
to cut a-sunder his link with the past he was always haunted 
by Jesus. Gide has revealed in many of his writings his 
nostalgy for the purity of love. 

Gide went to Russia. He was a disciple of Dostoevisky. 
But the pilgrim was soon disenchanted. The protestant protested 
the Russian interpretation of Evangile. Gide remained Gide and 
held to his hatred for alli dogmatism. 

He said ‘‘In the writings of Marx, I suffocate. Something 
is wanting in them, I do not know what part of ozone, indis- 
pensable for the respiration of my soul.” 


Gide returned a christian from Russia. He said: 


“ What does it matter to me all the controversies, these 


arguments of the doctors? In the name of science they may | 


deny miracles;, in the name of philosophy they may deny 
doctrine; in the name of history they may deny facts. I will be glad 


even if they are successful, because my faith depends upon none, 


of them. I have in my hand, the Bible; no pleading will be 
able to suppress it, or to take it away from me.” 

After returning from Russia Gide wrote “ Le Retour de 
Venfant prodigue °’ (The return of the prodigal son). Thus Gide 
tossed throughout his’ life between the moral and the immoral. 
Even at his later age he could not fix himself in any point 
between .the two ends. 
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The romantic Gide died and was reborn as a classic but Michel 


completely resigned himself tò the waves of life. ‘He continues :— 


‘“ Marceline is pregnant. Her health began to break down 
gradually. Marceline coughs, she spits blood.” 


“I came to Biskra with Marceline.” 

“She lay down in her room and waved me off. I went 
out.” 

‘“ Moktir has just come out of the prison. He had no 
work. I asked him to accompany us.” 


“ Marceline’s health is very bad. That day when I 
«returned to the hotel Marceline fell into my arms without even 
uttering a word. I began to caress her like a little girl. Why 
is she shivering so much? Is it out of emotion of love? Or 
she is shivering in fever? 

‘““Marceline is now asleep. Nature is flooded with the 
moonlight. The light is so clear that it is impossible to hide 
anything.” z 

“The next day we departed with Moktir. We arrived at 
our destination. Marceline’s health had become still more worse. 
I prepared tea. I kept her company till the evening. Suddenly 
I felt that it is impossible to pass time in this idle way......... 
I looked at Marceline. My eyes fell on the two black nostrils 
of Marceline !’’ 

This is the bitterest defeat in a sexually pervert’s life. 
Gide says “‘The tree was loaded with apples. I had the 
intention to taste one but I could not because my hands were 
engaged in prayers, and my mouth was telling the name of 
God.” Like a. glutton Gide wants to eat everything but always 
enjoying the taste of what he eats. This is the philosophy of 
Gide. 

Michel continues :— 


“I got out and went toa pleasure den with Moktir OET 
There the Arab women were dancing. One of them, the 
mistress of Moktir, caught me by the hand. We three entered in 
a smal] room. Coffee was served to us. Moktir began to play 
with a rabbit. The woman drew me on her breast. I tesigned 
myself to her.” 


=° “Alone I returned to my hotel. I entered into the room 
like a thief. I heard a noise!” 
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“Marceline was sitting on the bed. Her eyes were bright’ g 


and protruding. In the darkness I soight a small hole ,on her 


face. I kissed over it. I have still the taste of the perspiration - 


of her face on my: lips.” 


‘“‘Maréeline embraced me. I put the Bible in her hand. 


The. book fell down, no, she let it fall.” 
“ Marceline died.” 


Here ends the story of Michel but the story of Gide 
continued still for `a long time. The “I”. tried to liberate 


itself through sensations but it remained an eternal adolescent , 


always hesitating between the body and the soul. His early 
training, his love of Christ, his egoism persuaded him to become 
an idealist but with the development of consciousness, the desire 
`of having a real life became very strong which goaded. him 
towards Materialism. He accepted none. He accepted the fruit 
of the conflict between the Idealism and the Materialism...... the 
Realisia. 


A PILGRIM OF ETERNITY 


KRISHNADAS SARKAR, M.A., B.L. 


I. The news of the unexpected, though peaceful, death of Sri 
Aurobindo, the seer of Pondicherry, was received with profound 
sorrow throughout the civilized world. In an age of rampart 
materialism incorruptible witnesses to-the supremacy of the spirit 
are none too many. And, when the great beacons go out, when 
a Gandhi, a Ramana, an Aurobindo withdraws from the mortal 
scene, the world is left visibly darker. For more than four 
decades this modern Messiah of life divine preached a new hope. 
for humanity. The seer of Pondicherry acknowledged no limits 
to man’s capacity to realise the divine in himself, no inhibitions 
that might mar the harmony that alone could establish the rule 
of righteousness on earth. For Aurobindo the Prophet the unity 
of the human family in the Divine consciousness was not merely 
a matter of faith: it was a goal. to be realised. His death is 
indeed a great loss to his country and also to the world as a 
whole. However, his universal message will remain a perennial 
source of insipiration for mankind, notwithstanding the barriers 
of race and language. His was indeed a Life Divine. 

His rich spiritual experiences during the time he spent in 
Pondicherry, a secluded corner of South India, forms his 
legacy not only to India, but to the whole world. He has 
enshrined his experiences in words of imperishable beauty and 
clarity. The philosophy which he propounded in his magnum 
opus, The Life Divine, was the result of his creative intuition 
to which his intellect gave reasoned exposition. Sri Aurobindo, 
the last of the sages and saints which this country has produced 
aM through the ages, realised in his own life the philosophic 
truths propounded in the Upanishads and gave expression to 
them in language acceptable to the modern mind. As is known 
throughout the world, his Ashram in Pondicherry was a magnet 
to elevout seekers after truth, to men and women, high and 
low who longed for contact with a superior mind which could 
heal the disharmonies of their lives. Millions of his countrymen 
considered themselves blessed to see him on the very few occassions on 
` which he came out of his solitude. ` 
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II. „He took to Yoga in 1904 without a guru; in 1908, hort 
received some help from a Marathi Yogi ané discovered the foundations, 
of his sadhana. But since this time till the Mother came out to ‘India, 
he received no spiritual help from any one else. His sadhana before and 
afterwards was not founded upon books, but upon personal experiences 
that crowded on him from within. “ His study of the written and 
spoken scriptures was reinforced sod tested by his prolonged and 
ceaseless sadhana.” l 


Sri Aurobindo’s yoga is unique in that, while mosf ways of yoga - 


are paths to the Beyond, leading to the Spirit and in the end away 
from life, his yoga rises to the Spirit and descends with its gains, 
bringing the light and power and bliss of the Spirit into life to trans- 
form it. The one aim of his yoga is an inner self-development by 
which each one who follows it can in time discover the One Self in all 
and evolve a higher consciousness than the mental, supra-mental 
consciousness which will transform and divinise human nature. Sri 
Aurobindo never accepted sannyas as part of his yoga. Members of 
the Ashram at Pondicherry, which has been less created than grown 
around Sri Aurobindo as its” centre, never practise complete 
asceticism, they are sadhaks of life based on spiritual realisation, the 
ideal being the attainment of the Life Divine here on this earth and in 
the earthly existence. Sri Aurobindo built upon the work of 
Dayanand and Ramakrishna Paramhansa, and re-integrated Indian 
culture and thus put into the Sanatan Dharma a new significance. 
Sri Aurobindo belongs to the galaxy of the great spiritual figures of the 
last century, including Dayananda Sarasvati, Ramkrishna Param- 
hamsa, Swami Vivekananda, Swami Rama Tirtha and Mahatma 


Gandhi. For the last forty years by his sadhana in Pondicherry he 


had endeavoured not only to direct the thoughts and actions of his 
countrymen in right directions but also to control the very stream of 
national life. India will worship and enshrine his memory and place 
him in her pantheon. 


III. Before he embarked upon the greater adventure in the 
realm of the spirit to show his countrymen, and to all mankind, the 
path of liberation through true knowledge, Aurobindo was in the thick 
of the political fight of his country. A shining page in our history 
records the heroic part he played in the struggle for freedom. 


He brought to public life charming eloquence, the power of 


idealism, and a dynamic leadership which roused the land from 
end to end and destroyed the passive consent the Country had 


given to Imperialism. But if was left fo other hands to finish * 


+ 


F 
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. the great work which he had begun. As a political revolution- 


ary he participated in the -first freedom movement under British 
rule, known to us as the Bandemataram movement and was 
arrested in connection with the famous Alipore Bomb Case. A 
brilliant young man, deeply read in Western literature and the 
lore of his country, he was one of the pioneers of political 
awakening in India. ‘During the two years, 1908-10 he became 
the outward symbol of all our national aspirations, and by his 
weitings and by his counsel he roused the nation to a con- 
sciousness of its great destiny.’ ‘A fearless patriot, a brave and 
courageous soldier of freedom he gave to the country the best 
part of his youth.’ ‘He was one of the first Indians ‘to have 
a vision of the future of India and worked in his own way for 
her emancipation.’ ‘He had the seer’s vision and in one of his 
early writings even anticipated the advent of Gandhiji and the 
triumph of the non-violent movement to secure independence.’ 
“Those of an older generation remember him - as a flaming 
torch of India’s freedom. As’ an inspiring leader of men, he 
infused into many an admirer of his the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and suffering which he so well typified and without which a 
nation can never be made nor can attain its fulfilment. During 
his stay in prison there came upon him a transforming experi- 
ence. Aurobindo Ghose, the fighter for freedom became almost 
overnight Aurobindo, the seeker of Light. Though he remained 
aloof or austere, his benevolence and his deep interest in the 
progress of the nation were always manifest. His wisdom and 
his vision made him an infallible guide to his countrymen in 
times of crisis. He stood for the unification of mankind, 
believed in international ties, and expected his people to develop 
that larger statesmanship which is informed by the spirit of 
oneness. ‘‘ We conclude then,’ he writes in a  post-script 
chapter to his book The Ideal of Human Unity, “‘ that in the 
conditions of the world at present, even taking into account its 
most disparaging features and dangerous possibilities, there is 
nothing that need alter the view we have taken of the 
necessity and inevitability of some kind of world union; the 
drive, of Nature, the compulsion of circumstances and the present 
and future need of mankind make it inevitable.” Human beings 
everywhere will pray at this time of crisis in world affairs, that 
. the ideal which Sri Aurobindo preached and toiled for in his 
own silent way would become a reality and that out of the 
ashes of the present conflicts will emerge a true world state, 
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IV: ae over fifty years Sri Harit worked -n his’ 


mighty pen.’ A powerful writer and a’ sublime poet in English, 
he was widely read. ‘One of the greatest masters of English, 
his poetic works are India’s contribution to the English lite- 


rature.’ Translations, narrative poems, lyrics and dramas hate 


poured forth from his pen. His mastery of blank verse was 
remarkable. In his hands the hexameter, «the fatal lure and 
graveyard of many poetic ambitions, has acquired a fresh signi- 
ficance and form. His ‘ Savitri’ is endowed with a mystical 
colouring and- transcendence.’ His books reveal an integrality 
that combines the industry of the indefatigable researcher, the 
imaginative philosophy of the born poet ana the creative vision 
of the great seer. 

V. Sri Aurobindo fully ee, the spirit and culture 
of this country as a product and instrument. of the renaissance 
which, arising out of the study of English literature and Western 
science, by the people of this country, was stimulated and guided 
by Ram Mohan Roy, and was broadened by the teachings of 
Ramkrishna Paramhamsa, found expression in the literary works 
of Rabindranath Tagore, and reached its climax with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s work for political freedom and the unification of the 
people. Sri Aurobindo was ‘the completest synthesis that had 
been realised to this day of the genius of Asia and the genius 
of ‘Europe.’ ‘The greatest intellectual of our age and a 
“major force for the life of spirit’ Sri Aurobindo was ‘ the last of 
the great rishis who held in his hands, in firm, unrelaxed grip, 
the bow of creative ‘energy.’ ‘And the message he has left and 
the aroma of spiritualism he has shed will continue to “inspire 
generations yet unborn’ not only in this land but in the world 
at large.’ 


Fe. 


SPIRITUAL TALKS OF RUMI’ 


HARENDRACHANDRA PAUL, M.A. 


[The Spiritual Talks of Maulānā Rimi is the adaptation of a 
treatise in Persian prose entitled Fihi ma fihi (lit. About what is 
within it, j.e., the heart) of Jaliluddin Muhammad Balkhi, known 
as, Maulana Rimi. He is probably one of the greatest philosopher- - 
poets that the world has ever seen. Besides this he is a mystic 
par excellence. He is also the founder of the ‘Mevlevi’? or Maulavi 
Order of Darvishes, commonly known as the ‘ whirling ’ Dervishes 
of Turkey. He was born at Balkh about the year 1207 A.D., but 
became famous under his sobriquet of Rimi as he passed the greater 
part of his life at Qonya, (Inconium) in Asia Minor, the Western 
Turkland, which was known to Islamic peoples as Rūm in those 
days And the title Maulané was given to him by his followers of 
the Maulavi order; it means ‘our Lord’; and the Maulana was 
really the great Lord or Master of his followers. 


Rimi is generally famous for-his great mystical poem, Ma$navi-i. 
Ma‘navi or the spiritual couplets. It has been hailed as a unique 
revelation of esoteric truth. ‘The Sufi poet Jami called it ‘the Qurin 
in Persian language,’ and said of Jalaluddin himself, ‘ though he is 
not a prophet, he has a Book,’ meaning thereby the MaSnavi. -His 
another work Diwan-i-Shamsi-Tabrizi was written by him as a sign - 
of greatest regard for his spiritual guide Shamsuddin of Tabriz. 

His Fibi ma fihi is, in fact, a collection of Jalaluddio’s kalam 
that is, of his sayings and discourses. It is addressed for the most 
part to Mu‘inuddin, entitled the Parwana of Rin, who was one of 
the ministers of the royal court. Concerning the manner of their 
transmission two statements, as Prof. Nicholson says, have been 
made. One is that his words were written down, as they fell down 
frem his lips in conversation, by his son, Sultan Baha’ uddin’ Walad. 
And the other is that it is a compilation of sayings telateg on the 
authority of the Parwina of Rūm. 


The special Maulavi order of Darwishes is said to have been 
instituted in the year 1246 A.D. Their special dress, the Indian 
garb of mourning, was instituted by the Founder in memory of his 
spiritual guide, Shamsuddin Tabrizi. There is much uncertainty 


about his country of origin.. Brown, in his Darvishes, styles him a 
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Qalandari. The Qalandars are those Darvishes who wander from % 
place to place. H. A. Rose (in his edition of J. P. Brown’s Dar- 
vishes, p. 260) is of opinion that Sheikh Shamsuddin Tabrizi was 
probably- of Indian origin, as he identifies him with Shamsuddin 
Tabriz, a great contemporary saint of Multan. The Maulavi Dar- 
vishes. make use of different kinds of musical instruments, such as 
the flute, the rebeck, the drum and the tambourine; and singing and - 
dancing form a feature of their public services of worship and com- 
memoration. Regarding institution of the musical service in his 
order, Jalal himself is said to have related that when he perceived 
that the people had no inclination for “the practice of religious aus- 
terities, no striving for a knéwledge of divine mysteries, he thought 
of bringing to use poetical exhortations and musical service. | 

Tradition (al-khabr}! records: the Prophet said ‘‘ The worst of 
wisemen is he who goes to visit the chieftains or 4mirs and the best 
offamirs is he who goes to visit the wisemen or ‘ulamaé. It is to the 
benefit of the amir that he wait at tbe door of the Faqir or saint, 
and it is to the degradation of the saint that he waits at the door of 
the chieftain.” People have taken this in its literal’ sense that 
a wiseman should not go to visit an Amir, so that there may not 
be any evi] effects on him. The real meaning of thiseis not as they 
think ; rather, the worst of wisemen is he who receives rewards - 
from the chieftains in exchange of the rectitude and moral rules he 
advocates for fear of the chieftains. They do these things for the 
sake of acquisition itself; that is why the chieftains call for them 
and show respect and give royal dignities to them. Thus the wise- 
men framed rules of right conduct for the benefit of the chieftains, 
and the chieftain was advanced from ignorance to knowledge. And 
when the chieftain became a learned man, the teacher turned into 
a preceptor who had a sense of fear and punishment from his disciple, 
while regulating an enjoyable life. Intentionally or unintentionally, 
when a wiseman is such, whether an amir apparently comes to pay 
him a visit, or the wiseman goes to the mir, in every way it is the 
wise man who is the visitor and the amir the object of visit. 

When a wiseman has restored such a position that without 
caring for the education of the chieftains, he with all his knowledge, 
is wholly absorbed in the thought of God, and the way of his praetice 


1 i.e., the Hadis, or the traditional sayings of the Prophet Muhammad. 

2 This Hadis is taken from the well-known coliections of the sayings of the Prophet 
Muhammad, made by} Ibni-Maja, which is famous as sinnan of Ibni-Maja. The words 
here have been changed to some extent, though the meaning is the same. : 
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« isin the path of good deeds, such that a disposition has been formed 


which *he cannot but follow. If such a wiseman goes apparently to 
an amir, he is not a visitor to the amir, but the amir is really the 
visitor to him; because in every affair he gets the wiseman’s ins- 
tructions through letters and learns humanity. The wiseman is 

» independent of the amir, and he is like tbe light-bestowing sun whose 
only function is bestowal of favour and boon, as there is an Arab 
maxim, ‘‘ We did learn when you bestow, and we did not when you 
take away.” Therefore, in every case they are the persons visited, 
and the amirs are visitors. 


. * a * = * * * 


God, the Great has ordained: Do not depend on your own 
knowledge, power and strength, and know me as one knowing, power- 
ful and strong, so that I will protect you without your asking aid 
from others and seeking refuge with the 4mirs and sultans. (Always) 
say, ‘‘ Thee do we serve, and Thine aid we seek.” °? As it oceurs 
to my mind, I (Maulana Rimi) shall explain this verse (of the Quran) 
thus: God, the Great has ordained, Oh Apostle (Prophet), say to 
those who are. Captives in your hands, ‘If God findeth,any good 
in your hearts, He will give something better than what has been 
taken from you, and He will forgive you ;- and God is forgiving and 
merciful.’ * The cause of the descent of this verse was that Prophet 
Muhammad after defeating the infidels slaughtered and despoiled 
them. Many Captives were also brought forward with their bands 
and legs tied. Amongst these Captives was one uncle of him, ‘Abbas 
by name. They passed the whole night lamenting and weeping, 
being helpiess, disgraced and Captive; and having lost ail hope about 
themselves, were waiting for the sword and slaughter. The ~ Prophet 
looked at them and smiled. They thought it to be a taunt at their 

g subjection. They were discussing it among themselves, ‘we know 
that sympathy is innate in human nature, and what he was saying 
‘that’ in us there was absence of the nature of humanity, was concrary 

eto the truth, Behold, he looks at us and taunts, and smiles and 
enjoys our Captivity and fetters of bondage, like those animal-spizited 
ones who, when they get victorious over their enemies, become happy 
and joyous at the miserable condition of the subdued ones.’ Muham- 
mad read their minds and said, ‘‘ Nay, God forbid, I did not gloat 


3 Quran, Chap. I, 5. 
4 Quran, Chap. VIIT, 70. 
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that I fnd my enemies subdued under me, nor am I happy when °¢ 
I find that they are in a distressed condition. But my smiling is | 
because I see clearly that soon the chief of a dynasty will be raised 
to the ‘state of paradise and garden of eternity from his present 
state-of filthiness and narrowness, and from a race of ill-fame and 
entanglement under chains. And they weep and lament, asking, 
‘why are you raising us to that blessed garden (i.e., the religion 
of Islam) from a place which is full of dangers?’ This caused my 
smiling. You have not yet the power of understanding all these facts, 
which I reveal to you. You will soon realise it and find it verified. 
I wondered when I found that this congregation being released from 
their chains are proceeding towards paradise.”’ 

Muhammad said according to what God, the Great, ordained ; 
say to those prisoners, you first gathered together soldiers with much 
pomp and grandeur; and entirely depended on the courage, strength, 
number and prowess of the soldiers; you were puffed-up with these 
and were saying among yourselves, ‘we shall do such and such, 
we shall defeat the Muslinis and subdue them.’ You saw none more 
powerful than yourselves. You knew none who is controlling and 
superior to, yourselves. Necessarily whatever policy you built up that 
such and such thing should happen, has been fashioned to its opposite. 
Now that you are at a loss, yet you did not repent of your actions, 
and have become hopeless of the .situation. And they find none 
powerful over them, and it is incumbent that they will find me with 
power and grandeur. Know yourselves to be under my control, so 
that your desires may be fulfilled. In your distressed condition even 
don’t be disappointed, for I am all-powerful, and I shall relieve you 
of this distressed condition. That one who can produce a black cow 
from a white cow, can even bring forward a white cow from a black 
cow, as (is said in the Quran °), ‘ Thou causest the right to gain on: 
the day, and thou causest the day to gain on the night; thou bringest. 
the living out of the dead, and thou bringest the dead out of the 

‘living.’ Now thai you are in a state of Captivity, you are hopeless 
of My favour ; do not be disappointed of My majesty, so that I shalle 
come to your help, as (is said in the Quran,*) ‘Verily, no one despairs 
of God’s soothing mercy, except those who are unbelievers.’ 

Now God, the great, ordains: O prisoners, if you turn back from 
your old religion and look to me with awe and hope, and in every 


5 Chap, HI, 2. 
6 Chap. XII, 87. 
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affair think your calves to be subdued under My power, I shall relieve 
you of this distress and shall again give whatever property has been 
plundered and lost of you ; rather you will be forgiven, everything 
being replaced doubly and in a better way, and the wealth of the 
next world with that of the present world will be offered to you 
conjointly, 

Said ‘Abbas, I come back from my past life. for which I repent. 
Muhammad said in reply, ‘God, the Great, demands a proof of your 
assertion.’ Couplet : 

Da‘ wiyi-‘IShq kardan asain ast ; 
Lik an ra dalil wa burban ast. 
[To claim of love is easy, but it requires also its proof and evidence. | 

‘Abbas enquired, ‘By the name of God, please order what proof 
you demand of me.’ Muhammad said, ‘whatever property has been 
left of you, make it a sacrifice for the soldiers of Islam, so that the 


army of Islam may be strengthened, if you have really become a © 


Muslim and want the good of Islam.’ 

Said ‘Abbas, ‘Oh, the messenger of God, whatever I possessed 
has been plundered, even an. old mat has not been spared.’ 
Muhammad, the messenger of God, responded, ‘See, you have not 
yet become honest ; and have not yet turned back from what you 
were. Shall I say what property you possess, and where have you 
kept it hidden, to whom have you entrusted it, or in what place 
have you dug it under earth?’ 

Abbas replied, ‘God forbid.’ 

Muhammad enquired, ‘Have you not kept reserved some fixed 
property to Ummi-Fazl ; and have you not left it buried under such 
wall? Have you not made a will with such details:—IfI come back 
the same you will give back to me, and if not, some money you will 
spend for such and such object, some money you will give back to such 
and such a person, and some money will remain for your sake?’ 

When ‘Abbas heard this thing, he came before the Prophet in 
obeisance, and with perfect sincerity became converted to the religion 
of true faith, i.e., Islam. And he said, ‘Oh, Apostle, truly did 
I think of you as one fortunate . who is removed from the influence 
of the sphere (i.e., the material world), as was possessed by your 
pi@decessors who were kings like Hamam, Shadad and others. When 
you ordered this, truly did I realize that this act is an approach 


_ towards that Mystery, Divinity and Lordship.’ Muhammad replied, 


‘you have said the truth , this time I have heard that the thread of 
doubt has been torn asunder from the heart where you preserved it 


on 


f 
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and the noise of that tearing has reached my ear. I have an ear 


hidden in, the essence of my soul with*which I hear wheneyer any 
one tears off the thread of doubt, polytheism and ‘infidelity, and the 
noise of that tearing reaches my ear of the soul. Now you have 
rightly become true and converted to the religion of Faith.’ x 

While commenting on this subject, Maulānā Rimi said to the 
Parwaina of Rim, the amir, ‘I said this to you with the purpose that 
you claimed to be the first protector of the religion of Islam, saying, 
“I shall sacrifice myself ; and all my wisdom, counsel and deliberation 
will be for the permanency of Islim, and for the uplift of the men 
of Islim as long as the Religion endures.” As you relied on your 
own couneel, and did not look to the Truth, and did not realize 
the Truth that God, the Great, made this reliance (on your own 
counsel) a source of artifice, and the endeavour a cause of deficiency 
to Islam. “For the reason that you are a Tartar, you come 
toa Tartar’s assistance, and you readily sacrifice a Syrian or an 
Egyptian ; by this you are spoiling the religion of Islam itself. 
Accordingly what was a cause of permanency to Islim, became a 
cause of ruin to Islim. Therefore, in such circumstances rely on 
God, with dread and fear of Him, and bestow alms, so that he may 
relieve you of your distressed condition. And don’t be disappointed, 
although you, with such devotion in you, have fallen into such 
irreligion. That devotion you made of your own accord, for that you 
have fallen into this defection. Now, in this defection also do not 
be disheartened. Surrender yourself to God in supplication that he 
is all-powerful who turned that devotion into defection, and from this 
defection he will cause devotion to spring and make you ashamed of 
your action. And he will bring forward such causes as will influence 
you again to attempt the upliftment of Islam. You, thus, become 
a support of Islam. (Accordingly) do not be disappointed, for it is 
said in the Quran, ‘‘Verily, no one despairs of God’s soothing mercy, 
except those who are unbelievers.’’ 

My (Maulana Rimi’s) intention was this that he (Parwana) may 
understand the real situation, and in this state he may bestow alms 
and surrender himself to God, for he has fallen into a low state from 
his ‘high dignity of moral elevation.’ In this state let him be hopeful 
yet. God, the Great, is an Artificer. He brings forward so meny 
beautiful forms in the midst of which there are, again, so many 
ugly forms ; so that a man may not be proud that he has been formed 


and brought forward as a man of good counsel and action. If it were 


not that every one became as he understood it according to his own 
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Scapacity, Prophet would not have, with such a clear, bright sight 
* of him prayed,” ‘O God, show me everything as it is in its real state, — 
: you show a thing to'be beautiful, but it is ugly in its reality ; you 
show a thing.to be ugly, but it is beautiful in its reality. Accordingly 
show us everything, as it is; so that we may not fall into the trap, 
and may not always be misled.’ Now, although your counsel is good 
and beautiful, it may not be better than the counsel of another person. 
Accordingly, he (Prophet) was saying, ‘Now,’ you also do not rely 
on every idea and counsel. Supplicate God, and be afraid of him.’ 
My intention was this; and he' (Prophet) referred to the verse (of 
the Quran) and its commentary, while interpreting the opinion and 
councel of the self that at this moment when they were collecting 
soldiers, it was not befitting that they should rely on the soldiers 
and their counsels (mainly). And if they would be defeated , in that 
distress and helplessness, they would not be disappointed of him. 


7 Tt is recorded in the Traditional Prayers (ducayi magiir) of the Prophet Muhammad, 
the words being changed to some extent. 


os 


LOVE’S PORTRAIT 


CYRI MODAK. 


Standing neath some waterfall of dreams ` 
Bathing your brave pilgrim soul, behold, 
Beauty entered like some magic gleams 
Touched your thoughts to gleaming gold. 
* * x * 
While among some paradisal bowers 
Painting dreams of love and joy you lay, 
Did the. perfume of a million flowers . 
Steal into your tender heart that day? 


* . * * xX 


Did the music of the merry stars , 
Wrap your limbs until that poignant thrill 
Woke your blood to sing throughout the hours, 
And your eyes with sparkling laughter fill? 

* * bod * 

Mary! I have seen your spirit fair, 

' Like a goddess from pain-oceans rise, 
Dripping splendor, brave enough to dare 
Laughing O! the loftiest emprise! 

And in touching you I’ve touched a part 

Of the very Being, Loveliness, 

Sweet the sacrament unto my heart, 

For your touch with grief-pressed joy did bless. 


* ; * x * 


Men have worshipped your unrivalled grace, 


. Some have praised your gift of speech so true, 


But, perchance, my questing soul doth trace 
All the lineaments of Love'in you. ~ 


* $ * % * 


Through the’ years that I life’s vigil keep, 

I shall bravely fight with flags unfurl’d, 
Thinking you may wake from your long sleep,, 
And rejoice to see our brave new, world! 


. 
Soe AON 


oo 


"THE LIBRARY OF THE VERNACULAR 
_ LITERATURE. COMMITTEE 


(Based on the Records of the Government of Bengal) . 


PRIYARANJAN SEN, M.A., 
Calcutta University 


The student of Bengali literature in the Nineteenth Century is 
familiar with Rev.. J. Long’s attempts at making out a catalogue of 
all printed books in Bengali. The following communications may 
well form a background of that catalogue. Rev. Long was quite 
correct in his ideas about collecting materials for the future historian 
of the literature. The College of Fort William was running on a 
specialized line of its own; it had in view the preparation of the 
young officers imported from England for more efficient administra- 
tion—it was a purely Governmental affair. But the Vernacular 
Literature Committee was more or less a public organization, however 
much it had to depend on Government patronage. 

As a matter of fact, Rev. Long addressed the following letter 
to the Secretary to the College of Fort William :—. 


To 
Captain on 
l Secretary, College of Fort William. 
Sir, 
r pS 


. The Vernacular Literature Society, with the intention of 
ascertaining what has hitherto been done for the promotion of a 
° Vernacular Literature, asked me, twelve months ago, to collect for 
them all the books which have been printed in Bengali. 
. P have done so, to a certain extent, but our funds are limited 
for purchasing books. ` 
_ It would be conferring a ‘great benefit on the Society were a 
brant to be made to it of a copy of each of the Bengali books in Fort 
William College Library, of which there are duplicates, 
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‘The Vernacular Literature Committee’s Library will Be ; 
deposited ,in the Public Library, and will’ thus be easy of access to all, 
while it will be useful for the Government when considering plans of* ; 
Vernacular Education to know of a central place where reference can 
be made to all the books on various subjects that have been printed 
in Bengali. 
The Vernacular Literature Committee have made over their 
books to the Public Library in a similar way as the English books of 
the College of Fort William were made over to the same Library, 


: . I remain, etc., 
December, 28th, 1853. i (Sigd.) J. LONG. 


This letter, which, by the way, throws some light on the 
beginnings of the Publie Library, was enclosed in a letter, dated the 
31st December, 1853, addressed to the Secretary to the Government 
of Betigal as.follows, and the two letters formed a part of the General 
Proceedings of the General Department, dated the 16th January, 1854, 
as letters No. 37 and 38. 


Sir, 


I have the honor to forward for submission to the Hon’ble the 
Deputy Governor. of Bengal, the accompanying copy of a letter, dated 
the 28th instant received from the Reverend J. Long, requesting, on 
the part of the Vernacular Literature Committee, the grant of a copy 
of each of the Bengalee Books from the Library of the Collége of 
which there are duplicates. 

2. I beg leave to submit also a list of the Bengalee Books in 
the College Library and request the orders ‘of me Honor on the 
subject. È 


I have the honor to be, etc., e 
(Sigd.) W. N. LEES, 
Secy. to the College of Fort William. 


The list which accompanied this letter is reproduced below as it 


may give some idea, within a brief Compass; of the state of Bengali 
literature at that time, 


CoLLEGE oF Fort WILLIAM, 
* The 31st December, 1858. 


I do not know if all these books are still available, or if the 
numbeð shown in the above list against each is an index of its avail- 
ability or popularity; certainly they were not mere publications of the 
College of Fort William. It may be presumed that the College tried 


(Sigd.) W. N, LEES, 


Q. . d e 7 
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` Nos. Names of Books Number of Copies ix in 

s i the Library 
e 
2 1. e Hitopadesha - ap we? 24 
2. Translation of Lakshminarayan as aa 4 
3. History of Raja Pratapadifya aes sve we 21 
4, a of Raja Krishna Chunder Ray aS . H . 
« 5. Tota Ittihas: i 2 Pees .. 10 o 
6. The Psalms of David sis kus as a. 58 
7. Mahabharat es Eo Fe "ane =.. 10 
8. Ramayan ve see Pa ak a. 46 
9. Lipi Mala age ee ave ve vw 21 

10. Battis Singhasan oe ie yes _ oe 10 

11. Pooroosh Parikkha ic sas sey we 25 

12. Prabodh Chandrika vee a ave ove: 9 

° 13. Sangeet Taranga oe ae io we «6 

14. Carey’s Bengalee Grammar 3 ite se .. 10 

15. 35 3 Dialogues one Vos T: 

16. PY Dictionary ae ies we 35 

17. Shabda Sindhu isé i we 5 

° 18. Anecdotes of Virtue and Valour a we 49 
19. Bengali Grammar by Bhagavat Chunder Bisharad .. 10 
20. Betal Pancha Vimsati sa ik .. 68 
21. History of Bengal or Bangalar Ttihas 3. nie ae TL 

22. Annoda Mangal see .. 80 

23. Koosoomabalee or Selections from. Bengalee ‘Poets ack wee 15 

24. Bajhyabastubichar Ps TR .. 12 

25. Tales from Shakespeare in Bengalee re ist we 2 

26. Shishoo Shikkha, 4 parts jas i des .. 10 

27. Nitibodha is a ous eee a 10, 

28. Charoo Mimansa ade one ae ae 

29. Adbhoot Ramayan ie Be ie ee: 12 
30. Prabodha Chandrodoya Nataka fee as zie d2 
8l. Bengalee Letter Writer ši aes ee we «6 
32. Persian and Bengalee Vocabulary eae aoa .. 10 
83. Sungit Gourceshunara (?) K ats as we 12 

34. History of Hindoostan Sex er Si .. 10 

35. Yeats’s Bengalee Grammar 5 an w 13 

36. Bengalee Grammar by Shyamachurun Sirkar ire we 78 

37. Bakyabali see ‘bee a. 84 

38. Digdurshun is ee ve IT 

39. Marshman’s Bengalee “Dictionary Pes we Al 
40. Bengalee English and Hindoostanee Dictionary ies sea? 
41. Bengalee Vocabulary by Mohunprosad Thakoor vie ee tee 
42, History of Bengal by í Gobind Chunder Sen oe 1. 20 

43. Jeeban Charita Tui .» 10 

44. Narottam Bilas ide aes its ew 22 

45. Forster’s Bengalee Vocabulary we 4 

- 46. English and Bengalee Dictionary by Ram. Comul Sen .. 60 

47. Civil’ Guide Sen) Mal, 

' 48, Abridgement of J ohnson' s Dictionary, “Mendies”’ Edition ae Ara 

49. P 3 ” 2nd. Vol. 383 

50. Bengalee Bible: oe we 2 

51. Pleasant Stories of Gladwin's Persian Moonshee a .. 6 
52. History of Romeo and Juliet dis wee Ja GL 
53. Karoona Nidhan Bilas see oes si .. 15 
54. Mahabharat Adi Parva c in ous ww. QI 
e 55. Shabdambudhi xs oe ie se ae 4 


Secy. to the College of Fort William. 


its best to stock books printed in Bengali so far as they were available. 
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- A$ any rate, the proposal was accepted by the EA fs 


the following letter ' addressed to the Seeretary to the College of Fort ° 
William will show :— 


Sir? . _ i $ , i i . . 


-I am directed by the Deputy Governor of Bengal to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter. No. 559, dated the 31st ultimo, with en- 
.closures, submitting copy of a communication from the Revd. J. Long 
applying on the part of the Vernacular Literature Committee for the 
grant of a copy of each of. the Bengalee Books from the Library of 
the College of which there are duplicates, and in reply to state that® 


e 


His Honor authorizes you to. supply Mr. Long with a copy of each , 


work of which such copy can be spared without difficulty, reporting 
the result to this office. l ' 


po ; I have the honor to be, ete., 
Fort WILLIAM, (Sigd.) W. GORDON YOUNG, 


The 16th January, 1854. Under-Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 


The Committee had been, previous to this,, seeking for co- 
operation from the Government of Bengal and had been getting it. 
In presenting 45 copies of the Vividhartha Sangraha, a magazine pub- 
lished by the Committee, Henry Woodrow, its Secretary, thus wrote 
to the. Secretary to the Government of Bengal :— 

I am directed by the Vernacular Literature Committee to 
present to the Bengal Government forty-five copies of every work, 
‘published under its control, for the use of the zillah stations in the 
lower’ provinces. The Committee consists of a few gentlemen whose 
sole object..is the propagation of such useful and entertaining ee 
ledge as is'not within the scope of the School Book or Tract Society ~ 
on the one hand ‘or the Asiatic on the other. The magazine snow 
presented has attained a circulation of 1,200 among the native popu: 
lation of Calcutta, and its vicinity. The unexpected success may 
justly be considered as showing the want of such literature and the 


‘suitableness of the present publication. I have therefore resp&ctfully . 


‘ol “General Dept. General Proceedings 7th January to 6th February, 1852, Pp. ` 484, 
Records of the Government of ‘Bengal. Proceedings No. 98, dated the 19th February, 
1852. 
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to request, your acceptance of forty-five copies of the magazine for 
the benefit of the various. kutcheries in which Bedah is the spoken 
language. 


` i Your most, etc., 
La MARTINERE, ~~ (Sd.) HENRY WOODROW, M.A., 
The-12th Pecan 1851. n to the Verne. Lit. Committee. 


t 


The offer was accepted in the letter 1 which follows :— 


From f i 
The Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
To , T 
The Secretary to the Vernacular Literature Committee, 
-Dated Fort William the 19th December, 1851. 


Sir, 

With reference to your letter, dated the 12th instant, I am 
directed by the Deputy Governor of Bengal to ‘request that you will 
tender to the Vernacular - Literature Committee the thanks of His 


Honor for the forty-five copies of the magazine therein alluded to 


presented to the Bengal Government. 

2. The copies have been distributed to the offices noted in the 
margin, and the Revenue Board have been requested to direct the 
Collectors to circulate the work for perusal amongst those persons, 
being the Amla of their Courts or others, who may be the most capable 
from ‘their position of making the merits of the publication generally 
known and appreciated by the Native population. 


I have the honor to be, etc., 
(Sd.) W. SETONKARR, 
` : Under-Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 


The offices noted in the margin are those of (7) Commissioners 
of Jessore, Moorshedabad, Dacca, Chittagong and Assam; 
(iis Collectors of Backergunge, Beerbhoom, Burdwan, Chittagong, 
Dacca, Dinajpur, Hooghly, Jessore, Midnapore, - Mooishedabad, 


Mymensing, Nuddeah, Rajshahye, Rangpore, Sylhet, Tipperah, 


1 Ibid., Proceedings No. 94: 
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24 Pergunnahs; (iii) Deputy Collectors of Baraset, Bancoorah,, Bograh, 
Furreedpore ; Maldah, Noacolly, Pabna; (iv) Personal Assistant, 
Maunbhome; (v) Collectors of Gawalparah, Kamroop, Durrung, 
Nowgong, Seebsagar, Luckimpore. , 

In accordance with these instructions, the Secretary of the 
Committee despatched the copies of the magazine and informed the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in a letter’ which ran as 
follows :— f 

From the Secretary to the Vernacular Literature Committee, 
dated the 2nd February, 1852. 


To 
The Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
Sir, i 


By the direction of the Vernacular Literature Committee, I have 
the hono» to present to Government for the use of the Principal Courts 
im the Lower Provinces of Bengal forty-five copies of the 
Bibidhártha Sángraha, a periodical which has now obtained a paid 
circulation of Twelve Hundred Copies; and to request that Govern- 
ment will be graciously pleased to accept the same for that purpose. 


Your obedient, ete., 

(Sd.) HENRY WOODROW, M.A., 
Principal of La Martinere School and 
Secretary to the V ernacular Literature 

Committee. 


This was accepted with thanks as in the following letter ? :— 
To l 
The Secretary to the Vernacular Literature Committee. 


Sir, 
. / 
‘With reference lo your letter without date (?) received in this 
Office on the 2nd instant, I am directed by the Most Noble the Govérn- 
ment of Bengal to request that you will tender to the Vernacular 


1 Ibid., Proceedings No. 96, dated the 19th February, 1852. 
2 Ibid., No. 809. i 
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e 
“Literature Committee the thanks of His Lordship for the forty-five copies 
of the Vernacular Periodical called the Bibidhártha Sángraha presented 
to the Bengal Government. > . 
2. The Board of Revenue have been directed to distribute the 
work in question to the officers named in the letter from this Office 
» No. 1894,-dated the 19th December last. f 


I have the honor to be, ete., 
, Fort WILLIAM, (Sd.) W. SETONKARR, 
The 14th February, 1852. Under-Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 


. POSTHUMOUS BIRTHDAY 


CYRIL MODAK 


Can mortal wishes e’er.come true? 
Man’s born to die and so are they. 

My soul in anguish prayed for you 

“ Live long! So. I may bless this day!’ 
A sceptice smile you wore...... 

I said no more. 


We bared our breasts to shafts of pain 

` And bleeding climbed the mountain steeps; 
I wished that top with me you’d gain, 

That wish like you sleeps, somewhere sleeps 
With dazed lone steps I climb 

Defying time! ` 


¥ o. * * 


Yes, Memory with spurs and whip 
Drives me uphill relentless still : 

O! Give me strength lest I should trip 
And fall, your pride in falling kill! 
Give strength that I may stand 

At your command. 


* * © 


For I would try great heights- for you, 
Would from some dazzling hill-top rise 
Into a cloud of golden blue, 

Until beyond the changeful skies 
Before you, Love, I kneel 
Triumphant feel. ° 





Round the World 


Communist Way 


Of late we have heard a good deal about, coalition between the 
Communist and other leftist groups for fighting elections and managing 
affairs in common if and when returned in a majority. In this connection 
it will not be out of place to'refer the readers to a few passages written by 
Winston Churchill a number of years ago on the Communist way of doing 
things. 


‘ A Communist is not only the holder of certain opinions; he is the 
pledged- adept of a well-thought-out means of enforcing them. The 
anatomy of discontent and revolution has-been studied in every phase 
and aspect, and a vertical drill book prepared in a scientific spirit for 
subverting all existing institutions. The method of enforcement is as much 
a part of the Communist faith.as the doctrine itself. At first time- 
honoured principles of Liberalism and Democracy are invoked tô shelter 
the infant organism. Free speech, the right of public meeting, evéry 
form of lawful political agitation and constitutional right are paraded and 
asserted. Alliance is sought with every popular movement towards’ the 
left. f 


“ The creation of a mild Liberal or Socialist régime in some period 
of convulsion is the first milestone. But no sooner has this been created 
than it is to be overthrown. Woes and scarcity resulting from confusion 
must be exploited. Collisions, if possible attended with bloodshed, are 
to be arranged between the agents of the New Government and the working 
people. Martyrs are to be manufactured.. An apologetic attitude 'in 
the rulers should be turned to profit. Pacific propaganda may be made 
the mask of hatreds never before manifested among men. No faith 
need be, indeed may: be, kept with non-comformists. Every act of 
goodwill, of tolerance, of conciliation, of mercy, of magnanimity on the 
part of Governments or Statesmen is to be utilised for their ruin. Then 


when the time is ripe and moment opportune, every form of lethal ` 


violence’ from mob revolt to private assassination must be used without 
stiht or compunction. ` The citadel will be stormed under the banners 
of Liberty and Democracy; and once the apparatus of power is in the hands 
of the Brotherhood, all opposition, all contrary opinions must be extin- 
‘guished by death. Democracy is but a tool to be used and afterwards 
brokey; Liberty but a sentimental folly unworthy of the logician. The 
absolute rule of a self-chosen priesthood- according to the dogmas it has 
learned by rote is ‘to be imposed upon mankind without mitigation 
pogressively for ever............ To be forewarned should be forearmed.”’ 
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Britain Then and Now e : : ° 


A distinguished writer has described Queen Victoria’s long rgign as 
the British Antonine Age. “ Those who were its children could not 
understand why it had not begun earlier or why it should ever stop. The 
French Revolution had subsided into tranquillity; the Napoleonic Wars 
had ended at Waterloo; the British Navy basked in the steady light of 
Trafalgar, . and all the navies of the world together could not rival its 
sedate strength. The.City of London and its Gold ‘Standard dominated 
the finance of the world. Steam multiplied the power of man; Cottonopolis 
was fixed in Lancashire ; railroads, inventions, unequalled supplies ,of 
superior coal, abounded in the island; the population increased, wealth 
increased; the cost of living diminished; the conditions of the working 
classes improved with their expanding numbers. 

‘“* Englishmen felt sure that they had reached satisfactory solutions. 
upon the material problems of life............... A sense of safety, a pride in 
the rapidly-opening avenues of progress, a confidence that boundless 
blessings would reward political wisdom and civie virtue, was the accepted 
basis upon which the eminent Victorians lived and moved.”’ $ 

Contrast this Britain of the 19th and early twentieth century with 
Britain ef today. Much has gone with the wind. The sense of safety 
which made Britons stride the world with heads high is the first to 
disappear. Britain no longer rules the waves. In the passage quoted 
above there is reference to the British navy being superior to all other 
navies of the world put together. Gradually, however, ground had to 
- be yielded. Germany was fought in the first World War primarily to 
maintain this superiority. But ‘though Germany was defeated, other 
rivals came upon the scene. It was only by adroit diplomacy that the 
British Government could persuade the U.S.A. in the Washington Con- 
ference to maintain parity with her and Japan to take an inferior place. 
5: 5: 3 ratio was introduced. But the second World War deprived 
Britain of even this position of equality with the U.S.A. The old mis- 
tress of the seas has now been relegated only to a back yard. Sometime 
ago Admiral Sir William James writing in the Spectator observed that 
against the vast armageddon which the U.S.S.R. was building up, 
Britain now could set in motion ‘‘ 12 carriers, 106 destroyers, 162 frigates 
and 60 minesweepers ’’ while the U.S.A. could immediately use 108 
carriers, 595 destroyers and escorts, 176 patrol vessels and a large number «, 
of submarines. ... ’’ This statement would immediately bring ‘out ne 
relief the relative position of the U.S.A. and Britain. 


The City of London no longer dominates the finance of the world. 
The centre of gravity has been shifted to Wall Street. The Cottonopolis 
which at one time determined the imperial policy of Downing Street has 
lost its teeth and claws. The empire which was so much.the sougce of 
both prestige and strength is half-broken. The diadem has fallen off the 
Crown with India and: Burma securing their independence. Britain 
still maintains her hold over portions of Africa but no body should expect 
this hold to be other than precarious. What is happening in Persia today 
Should be an eye-opener in this regard. . Sir Ralph Inge, the gloomy Dean, 
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“wrote during the War that Britain must be prepared for all her. external . 
territories to be gradually. tarn off. In that contingency, he pointed out, 

Britons might still live comfortably and peacefully provided ` population 
was gradually reduced to about twenty million and this twenty million 
were satisfed mainly with agricultural work. The idea of dominating 
others must for ever be given up and Britons must develop the same out- 
look and temper as have made the Danish people so happy and prosperous. 
But will Britain be satisfied with this prosaic unambitious rôle? 


Nostalgia for Victorian England 
e 


Many would today boast of the progress that Britain has made in 
different fields during the last one century. The labourites and socialists 
would particularly refer to the many reforms which have improved the 
lot of the common man. But there are some who would have us believe 
that inspite of the Chartists Britain was happier and more civilised a 
century ago than now. A writer in the Contemporary Review observes: 

“In 1851 English family life was at its peak. Most homes were 
happy, most families united. There was, true enough, a tendency to 
masculine dominance; the father, and in his absence the eldest son, being 
absolute in his authority and contiol in all except matters of household 


' management. Nevertheless women’ were by no means downtrodden. 


They were, on the contrary, treated with consideration and respect, and 


‘they enjoyed a chivalrous reverence that is lacking today. The Victorian 


woman and girl did not invade the City, swamp the professions, or put 
up for Parliament; she did, however, from the unassailable fastness of 
her domestic supremacy, wield an enormous influence over her husband 
and sons, and through their respect for her she exerted a governing influence 
over other lives; thus her views and opinions were given every consideration 


- in public affairs. There were no cocktail parties where young people 


of both sexes, complete strangers, mingled on terms of immediate intimacy; 
but there were “ kettledrums,’’ tea parties at which young men and 


_ women, meeting on terms of social decorum, exchanged opinions on art, 


literature and the newly popular “nature study.” John Stuart Mill 
need not have attacked the bondage of convention or championed the 
right of woman to a free life and thought. She already had that freedom: 
Florence Nightingale typified it, the Bronte sisters expressed it.) One 
hundred years of emancipation seem to show that the English woman has 
lost ‘something of'a far greater value than the sum of all things she has 
ained.” What do the flappers say ? 


Reviews and Biotices ot Books 


‘We Two Together—By James H. Cousins and Margaret E. Cousins. 
Ganesh & Co. (Madras), Ltd. 1950. Pp. 784. Price Rs. 20. 

As in life, so in the writing of this autobiography the Cousins have 
worked in close. partnership. While one begins a chapter, the other 
completes and supplements it by another. As a result we get a surprising- 
ly full narrative of the different activities of a fruitful life which has also 
been a life of much sacrifice and self-abnegation. Only when we come 


near the close of this: interesting and informative book, we find the ’ 


partnership threatened by the continued illness of Mrs. Cousins. 

James Cousins, born in 1873 in a family of Huguenot origin in 
Belfast, had not much of an opportunity of completing his education in 
the usual way. His father was a dock-worker and after attending classes 
in a National School up to the age of twelve he had to seek employment. 
His proficiency in shorthand writing enabled him to become a secretary to 
the Lord "Mayor of Belfast for a short of period of time. This put him on 
the ladder of comparatively lucrative employment. His, however, was a 
temperament not to be satisfied with routine work in an office. His mind 
was creative and it found an opening in composing poems which soon 
attracted attention. The works of such poets as Yeats and A.E. now cast 
a fascination over him. In Belfast, he thought, he might not have full 
opportunity for the fruition of his poetic and artistic faculties. So, he 
secured @ job in a Dublin firm and removed himself there. It did not take 
him long to be caught in the main current of literary and artistic activities 
which were then at full blast in that city. What was more important it 
was here that he met his partner. ac 

Mrs. Cousins had a different upbringing. Born in a middle class 
family she at first attended a National School and then had an excellent 
opportunity of completing her education. When Mr. Cousins met her for 
the first time, she was preparing for the Bachelor’s degree in Music for 


which she had a natural bent and in which her talent was brought out’ 


into relief. The first few years of their married life which was never 
deflected from its even march by the arrival of any children were spent in 
Dublin in an atmosphere of cultural and artistic activity. Besant 
theosophy also cast a spell over them. The spirit of Mrs. Cousins was 
again too intrepid to be satisfied with an even course of life. The suffragist 
movement was set on foot in England by Mrs. Pankhurst and ber 
redoutable daughter. For some years previous to the outbreak of Wag in 
1914 it made a havoe of the public life of Britain and had its reper- 
cussions in Ireland as well. Mrs. Cousins was caught in the current and 
suffered imprisonment. 


Reference has been made above to the attraction for theosophy. 


This paved the way for an intimate personal contact with Mrs. Besant 
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When she visited Ireland. From then onward there was that call from 
Ingia to, which the Cousins ultimately succumbed in 1915. Yearning for 
` the land of mysticism was natural to a couple so enveloped in poetical 
mysticism of the time. A telegram from Mrs. Besant confirmed an 
appointment for Mr. Cousins on the staff of the New India which the 
future President of the Indian National Congress was then editing and 
publishing from Madras. In the dark days of the War the couple left 
the shores of England for that country in which they were to spend the 
rest of their days and fulfil a mission assigned to them by destiny. 

e Work on the staff of New India proved uncertain and for a time it 
seemed that the sojourn of the Cousins in India would be but temporary. 
But educational work soon came handy: and the school and the college at 
, Madanapalle became the centre of the activities of the Cousins for many 
years. But while this was the main theatre of activity, both husband and 
wife cast their net all over the country. Sympathy for Indian culture, 
capacity for friendship and ardent and unsparing work without asking 
for reward made it possible for the Cousins to occupy a large niche in 
India’s cultural life for over three decades. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sarojini Naidu, Abanindranath Tagore, the Junior Maharani of 
Travancore and many other lesser lights of the country could soon be 
claimed by them as their friends and co-workers. The contributions of 
Mr. Cousins to the development of India’s artistic ideas are immense, 
Mrs. Cousins again was the founder of the Indian Women’s Conference 
and helped considerably in stimulating the social and political conscious- 
ness of Indian women who until then lived a life of their own and 
cherished no ambition and felt no urge for social and political work. The 
tide now turned. 

During the last one century India had the good fortune of being 
devotedly served by a number of Europeans. The foremost among them 
was certainly Charles Freer Andrews. But the contributions of others in 
whatever field made were no less important. Mr. and Mrs. Cousins will 
always find their names honourably mentioned in this noble band of 
Europeans who have helped much more in the regeneration of India than 
most of her own children. 
i Nareshchandra Roy. 


The Buddha—By Vijayatunge. Published by Hind Kitabs, 
Lt®, Bombay. Price Re. 1/4. 

This excellent study written in exquisite avis is an attempt 
' to explain the doctrines of the great preacher. Though we cannot agree 
with all the author says, we have nothing but praise for this handy book 
which ,gives ‘information to those who want to understand the tenets of 

this great religious teacher. : 
M.B.B. 


Government of India’s Industrial Policy—By C. V. H. Rao. 
Published by Lion Press, Lahore. Price Annas 12. 


. 
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Written in 1945, this book has no present day interest. Student’ 
` who want to know something about the affairs of those days may have a 
look at it. Even then we are not sure that it would be worth the trouble. 
Raa M.B.B. 


I too have Spun.—By Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya. Published by 
Hind ‘Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay. Price Re. 1/8. 
i Spinning is today a self-imposed task with some while to many 
others it is a means of livelihood. Ex-President Dr, Sitaramayya jots 
down in the course of seventy pages its various technique. Any pne 
wishing to perfect his knowledge may study the book and the labour thus 
spent will be profitable to him. -- . 


Peregrine Pickle. 


Acharya J. Kripalini—Bdited by P. D. Tandon. Published by 
Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay. Price Rs: 2/8. 

The book contains a number of essays on Acharya Kripalini who 
‘yeached the highest peak of glory. from the depths of poverty. Even the 
most uncharitable of his critics would admit that he is honest, outspoken 
and hał no hankering after fame or fortune. Various writers such as 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Sarojini Naidu, Sarala Devi, Nirmalkumar Bose 


‘and P. D. Tandon, attest in chorus the unique quality of his heart. The ` 


book is bound to be appreciated by those who desire to familiarise 
‘themselves with contemporary views about the Acharya. 
ae ` J. M., Mittra. 
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Ourselves 


THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY AOT, 1951 


On the 29th of this. month was gazetted The Calcutta University 
Act, 1951 (Act XVIII of 1951). Under Section 52 of this Act the 
Chancellor in consultation with the Minister of Education is required 
to appoint within three months from the date of its publication the 
first Vice-Chancellor on such terms and conditions as he thinks fit. 
The first Vice-Chancellor shall hold office for a period of two years. 

It will be the duty of the first. Vice-Chancellor to frame the 
first Statutes, Ordinances and Regulations subject to the approval of 
the Chancellor with the assistance of a Committee nominated by the 
Chancellor and consisting of not more than six members. Within 
six months from the date of his appointment and if that is not ‘feasible 
at least within one year from that date all arrangements for consti- 
tuting the Senate, the Syndicate, the Academic Council, the Faculties 
-and the Boards of Studies shall be made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the first Statutes, Ordinances and Regulations. 


TAGORE Law LECTURES ror 1938 


Dr.-Radhabined Pal, a former Vice-Chancellor, will deliver the 
Tagore Law Lectures for 1938 in the Darbhanga Hall. The subject 
of the lectures is Crime in International Relations. The Vice- 
Chancellor will preside. l i 





Official Notifications, University of Calcutta’ 


.NOTIFICATION. NO. Misc. R. 9. 


4 


It is- notified for general information that the following changes have seen 
sanctioned by the Government of West Bengal, Education Department, in Chapters 
XXXII and XXXVI of the University Regulations relating to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
Examinations :— 

' “Chapter XXXII (p. 199 of the Regulations, 1945) 

In sub-sections 3 and 4, section 6 the words ‘ Psychology, Physiology, Biology or 
Physics’ in lines 8 and 9 of the last but"one paragraph be replaced by the words 
‘ Psychology, Physiology, Biology, Physics, Mathematics or Anthropology.’ 

Chapter XXXVI (p. 826 of the Regulations, 1945) 

(1) In section 7, the words ‘ Psychology, Physiology, Biology or Physics,’ in lines 
G and 7 of paragraph 2, be replaced by the words ‘ Psychology, Physiology, Biology, 
Physics, Mathematics or Anthropology.’ 

(2) In section 7, the following paragraph be added at the end:— í 

No “student will be permitted to take up Physiology for the B.Sc. Examination 
‘unless he has taken up Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology, or Mathematics for 
the Intermediate Examination. 

(3) Page 37 of Amendments to Regulations, 1949. 

The amendment be deleted. 

5 Note.—The amendment referred to above runs as follows :— 

Page 326—Section 7. r j 

‘In line 2, para. 1, the words ‘ Mathematics or Geography ’ were replaced by the 
words ‘ Mathematics, Geography or Physiology’.”  ° 

The changes will be given effect to from the examination of 1952. 


Senate House, CALCUTTA, $. DUTTA, 
The 18th May, 1951. Registrar. 


Memo. No. C/3426/Affl. 


Tt is notified for General information that under section 22, read with sub-section 
(3) of section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is 
pleased to order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-51, the 
Surendranath College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in 
Alternative Bengali to the B.A. (Hons.) standard, with permission to present 
candidates for the Examination in the subject from 1952 and not earlier. 


Senatg House, CALCUTTA, S. DUTTA, 
The 18th May, 1951. Registrary 


Memo. No. C/3447/Affl. 


' It is’ notified fór General information that under section 22, read with sub-section 
(8) of section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is 
pleased to order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-M, the 
Uluberia, College, Howrah, shall be affiliated in English, Bengali (Vernacular), 
. Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the I.Sc. standard, with permission fo present 
candidates for the examination in those subjects from 1952 and not earlier. 


Senate House, CALOUTTA, cae : S. DUTTA, 
The-18th May, 1951. . . Registrar. 


` 


® ; Memo. No. C/3341/Affl. 
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It is notified for generale information that undor Section 22, read with 
Sib-SectYon (3) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII* of 1904), the 
Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 
1950-51, the Berhampore Girls’ College, Murshidabad, shall be affiliated to the Caleutta 
University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany 
afid Biology to the I.Sc. standard .with permission to present candidates for the 
examination in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. i 


Senate House, CALCUTTA, S. DUTTA, 
The 18th May, 1951. f nx ; Registrar. 


Memo. No. C/3314/ AM. 


It is notifed for general information that under Section 24 of the Indian 
Universities Act (Act VIIT of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1950-51, the Kandi Raj College, Murshidabed, 
shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, 
History, Civics, Mathematics, and Logic to the I.A. standard and in English, Bengali 
(Vernacular), Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry to the I.Se. standard, with permission 
to present candidates for the examinations in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. 


SENATE Hovsr, CALCUTTA, - i ` S. DUTTA, 
The 18th May, 1951. . ‘Registrar. 
. , 


Memo. No. C/3220/Affl. 


It is notified for general information that under. Section 22, read with 
Sub-Section (3) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIIT of 1904), the 
Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 
1951.52 the Lady Brabourne College, Calentta, shall be affliated to the Calcutta 
University in Bengali to the B,A. Honours standard. 


Senate House, CALOUTTA, §. DUTTA, 
The 18th May, 1951. i . . Registrar. 


Memo. No, C/3423/Affl. 


Ié is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with 
Sub-Section (8) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the 
Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 
1951-52, the Bethune College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in 
History (Honours) and in Bengali (2nd language) to the B.A. (Pass and Honours) 
standards with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subject 
from 1953 and not earlier. 


Senate House, CALCUTTA, : S. DUTTA, 
The 28rd May, 1951. : Registrar. 


(S l i 
Í Memo. No. 6/3438/Affl. 


Tt is notified for general information that under Section 21 of the Indian 
Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1950-51, the Barasat Government College. 
24-Perganas, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali 
(Vernacular), Sanskrit, History, Logic, Civics and Mathematics to the I.A. standard 
and in. English, Bengali (Vernacular), Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry to the 
I.Sce, standard, with permission to present candidates for the examinations in the 
subjects from -1952 and not earlier. i 


Senare House, “CALCUTTA, l ` ` S. DUTTA, 
The 24th May, 1951. Registrar, 
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Memo. No. C/3408/ARI., dated the-..ssseeserceree gece 
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Tt is notified for general information that. under Section 22, read with 
Sub-Section (8} of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of, 1904), the 
Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the commencement. of the session 
1950-51, the Victoria College, Cooch-Behar, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University 


in Biology to the I.Sc. standard with permission to present candidates for the | 
e 


examination in the subject from 1952 and not earlier. 


Senate House, CALCUTTA, : S. DUTTA, 
The 24th May, 1951. Registrar. 
Notification No. Mise. R. 10, dated the 18th May, 1961. e 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Sub-Section (1) of 
Section 25 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), Government are pleased 
to sanction the following changes in Chapter XI of the Regulations :— 


(1) In Section 6, clause 7, the word “ fifteen ° in line 1 be replaced by word 
“ eighteen ” and the word .‘ four ” in line 4 be replaced by the word “ two.” 


In Section 15, clause 7, the word “ fifteen in line 1 be replaced by the word 
‘* eighteen.” 


The changes will come into force immediately. 


` # S. DUTTA, 
: ` Registrar, 


Notification No, Mise. R, 10, dated the 18th May, 1951. 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that under Sub-Section (1) of 
Section 25 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), Government are pleased 
to sanction the following changes in Chapter XI of the Regulations :— . 


. (1) In Section 6, clause 7, the word “ fifteen ° in line 1 be replaced by word 
‘ eighteen ° and the word “ four’ in line 4 be replaced by the word ‘‘ bwo.” 


. In Section 15, clause 7, the word “ fifteen’’ in line 1 be replaced’ by the word 
“ eighteen.” oe š 


_ The changes will come into force immediately. 


S. DUTTA, 
Registrar. 


Notification No, Misc, R. 10, dated the 18th May, 1951. 
’ 


„It is hereby notified for general information that under Sub-Section (1) of 
Section 25 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII òf 1904), Government are pleased 
to sanction the following changes in Chapter XI of the Regulations :— 


_ @) In Section 6, clause 7, the word “ fifteen ° in line 1 be replaced by word 
‘eighteen ° and the word ‘‘ four ” in line 4 be replaced by the word ‘* two.” 


e 
_ In Section 15, clause 7, the word “ fifteen ’’ in line 1 be replaced by the word 
“ eighteen.’ * 


The changes will come into force immediately. 


S: DUTTA, 
. Registrar, 
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` * It is notified for general information that the following revised Regulations 


for the Degree Course in Architecture have been sanctioned by Government. 
e. e The revised Regulations will be given effect to from the examinatior of 1951, 


Revised Regulations for the Degree Course in 
Architecture 


CHAPTER LII-B 


~ Bacheior of Architecture Examination 


1. The examination for the Degres of Bachelor of Architecture will be beld 
twice a year approximately at 6 monthly intervals at such time end place as 
the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate date to be notified in the 
calendar. 


2. Any under-graduate or graduate of the University who has passed. the 
Intermediate Examination with Mathematics, Chemistry and Physies may be 
admitted to the examination provided he has prosecuted a regular course of 
study in an institution affiliated to the University in respect of Bachelor’s Degree 
Course in Architecture for not less than 5 academic years after passing the 
Intermediate Examination and he is certified by the Principal to be fit to take 
the examination. 


3. The Examination for the Dagree of Bachelor of Architecture shall be 
divided into three parts and in subjects as prescribed in Sec. 12 below and 
according to the-limits laid down in Section 18 heiow :— 


(a) Bechelor of Architecture Examination Part I—Ordinarily to be taken 
‘at the end of the first year. á 


(b) Bachelor of Architecture Examination Part II—Ordinarily to be taken 
at the end of the third year and provided the candidate has already passed the 
B.Arch. Examination Part I. ` 


(c) Bachelor of Architecture Examination Part I{I—Ordinarily to be taken 
at the end of the fifth year and provided the candidate has already passed 
the B.Arch. Examination Part II. 


4. (a) A candidate may be permitted toappoarin any or all of the sub- 
jects mentioned below at the end of the 2nd year and/or approximately 6 
months thereafter subject to his completing the courses in. each subject pro- 
vided he is certificd by the Principal to be fit ‘to take the examination. Such 
a candidate will obtain credit for those subjects in which he passes when appear- 
ing at the B.Arch. Part II Examination. 


Applied Mechanics and Theory of Structures (Paper) 
Surveying (Paper). 

Surveying (Sessional). 

Services and Equipment (Paper). 

Sociology and Economics (Paper). 


(b) A candidate may be permitted to appear in any or all of the subjects 
mentioned below at the end of the 4th year and/or approximately 6 months 
thereafter subject to his completing the courses in each subject provided 
he is certified by the Principal to be fit to take the Examination. Such 
a candidate will obtain credit for those subjects in which he passes when 
appearing at the B. Arch. Part IIT Examination. 


Electrical Technology and illumination (Paper). 

s Advanced Materials and Construction (Paper). 
Materials Laboratory (Sessional). 
Architectural Acoustics (Paper). ; 
Air-Conditioning and Mechanical Equipment (Paper). 


5. Tn order to pass the Bxaminations—Part I, Part IZ and Part IJI~a 
candidate must obtain 40% of the full marks of each subject and half of the 
aggregate of total marks preseribed for each part of the Examination, In 
order to be placed in the first class a candidate mugt obtain ‘two-thirds. of the 
aggregate marks of the B. Arch. Part IJ] examination. A successful candi- 
date getting less than two-thirds will be placed in the second class. The can- 
didate who is placed first in the first class shall receive a gold medal and a 
prize of books of the value of Rs. 200 provided that he has not taken more 
than 2 years in passing B. Arch. Part IIT examination after pessing B,Arch, » 
Part If examination. 


. 
. 


6. A candidate must pass the Part I Examination within a peri od sof two 
years from the date of admission to the course, Part II Examination within a 
period. of three years from the date of passing thé Part I Examination and 
Part III Examination within & period of three years from the date of passing 
the Part II Examination. If he fails todo so, he will have to prosecute a 


` @ fresh entire prescribed course of study for the part in which he has failed 


in order to be eligible to appear again at the Examination concerned, 


7. Every candidate for admission to the Examination shall send to the 
Controller of Examinations his application with a certificate in the form pres- 
cribed by the Syndicate and with the fee prescribed below at least a month 
before the date fixed for the commencemont of the Examination: z 


„For Part I Examination or part thereof ..- Fee of Rs. 80 
For Part II Bxamination or part thereof ... Fee of Rs. 50 
For Part III Examination or part thereof ... Fee of Rs 60 


A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for 11; Bxamination 
shall not be entitled to refund of the fee. 


8. A candidate who fails in one subject only and by not more than 5% of 
the full marks in that subject, hut has shown merit by gaining 60% or mora 
in the aggregate marks of the Examination shall be allowed to pass. 


9. If the Board of Examiners are of the opinion that in the case of any 
candidate not covered by the preceding regulations consideration ought to be 
allowed by reason of high proficiency in a particular subject or in the aggregate 
they shall report the case to the Syndicate and the Syndicate may pass such a 
candidate. 


10. (a) A candidate who obtains in the B.Arch. ‘Part I Examination 50% 
of the marks in the aggregate, but fails in not more than two subjects may bo 
allawed to appear on the recommendation of the Principal of the college in 
subsequent B.Arch. Part I Examination in the subject or subjects in which 
he has failed on payment of the ‘prescribed fee of Rs. 80 and he shall be deemed 
to have passed the B.Arch. Part I Examination if he passes in the subject or 
subjects within the time limit specified in Section 6 above. 


(b) Save as provided in (a) above all ocher unsuccessful candidates will 
have to appear in all the subjects at a subsequent examination on payment of 
the like fee of Rs. 30. 

(c) A candidate who obtains in the B. ‘Arch. Part II Examination 50% of 
the marks in the aggregate, but fails in not more than two subjects may he 
allowed to appear on the recommendation of the Principal of the college in a 
subsequent B.Arch. Part IL Examination in the subject or subjects in which 
he has failed on paymant of the like fee of Rs. 50 and he shall be deemed to 
have passed B.Arch. Part IT Examination if he passses the subject or subjects 
within the time limit specified i in Section 6 above. 

(d) Save as provided in (c) above all other unsuccessful candidates will have 
to appear in all the subjects other than those in which he may have already 
obtained credit under Section 4 at a subsequent examination on ‘payment of the 
like fee of Rs. 50. 

11. As soon as possible’after B.Arch. Examination—Part I, Part If and 
Part IJI—the Syndicate shall publish lists of successful candidates in order 
of merit. Every candidate on passing Part II and Part III Examination shall 
receive a certificate in the form prescribed in the Appendices A and B. 

12. The subjects prescribed for the Bachelor of Architecture Exarnination— 
Part I, Part II aud Part III and distribution of marks are es follows :-~ 


PART I ; 
1, English, Current Orientation and Civics (Paper) we 100 
2. Physics (Paper) eos pe 50 
3. Physics Laboratory (Sessional) sae es "ue 50 
4. Chemistry (Paper) sae ee si 50 
5. Chemistry Laboratory (Sessional) seo see : ass 50 
6. Mathematics (Paper) oe tee wa «> 100 
7. History of Culture (Paper) N „100 
8. Materials and Details of Construction (Paper) Je .. 1009 
9, * Details of Construction (Sessional) ise ie 100 
10. Descriptive Geometry (Paper) ie Y atic -- 100 
11. Free-hanod Drawing (Sessional) ass .. 100 
12.’ Architectural Drawing and Design (Paper) eee vee 200 
18. Architectural: Drawing-and Design (Sessional!) Ses ww. 400 
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el . PART II - a 4 
á ke Applied Mechanics ard Theory. of Structures (Paper) we 100 
Surveying (Paper) as be «50 

e Surveying (Sessional) . ta si ww» 50 

17. Services and Equipment (Paper) Ss sis s.. 100 

18. Sociology and Economics (Paper! Tasi si ve 100 

6 19. Materiais and Details of Construction (Paper) or .. 100 
*20. Details of Construction (Sessional) aes he .. 100 

21. History of Architecture (Paper) sas tee .. 100 

22. Specification and Estimating (Paper) ... aa laar we 100 

23. Structural Design (Paper)... 100 

*24, Free-hand Drawing, Colouring and “Graphic “Presentation 200 

(Sessional), 

r 26. Shop (Carpentry, Modelling, Sculpture) (Sessional): soe 100. 
26. Sanitation (Paper) ... 100 

27. Architectural Design and Drawing (Paper) «ae ... 200 

*28, Architectural Design and Drawing Sessional) tee .. 400 

29, Interior Decoration (Sessional) iae Tass we 100 

2,000 

* Tobe spread over two years. 
PART II 

30. Electrical Technology and Illumination (Paper)  ... s 100 

31. Advanced Materials and Construction iEnper) Sie .. 100 

32. Materials Laboratory (Sessional) 2 S ai s.. 100 

83. Architectural Acoustics (Paper) we 100 

34. Air-conditioning and Mechanical’ Equipment (Paper? .. 100 

35. Theory of Structures and Design (2 papers) ee .. 200 

36. Architectural Design (Paper) ose sed .. 200 

37, Architectural Design (Sessional) > ... ive «. 200 

38. Professional Practice (Paper) tee ©. 100 

39. Quantity Surveying and Valuation (Papan) 100 

40. Principles of Urban and Regional Planning and Landscape 100 

Design (Paper) . 
41. Elective Design and Thesis (Sessional) seat .. 400 


42. Credit for the Part IT Examination wan So Seat .. 200 





13. The limits of the subjects shall be as follows :—— 


PART I 
i. English, Current. Orientation and Civics — 


English : Principles of English Composition, Lettera, Prècis and Essay- 
writing, Reports, Talks and debates. 


Current Orientation : Careers and their meaning, Architecture and Building 
Industry, Science, Public and Private Works, Profession and Service. 


Civics + Form of Government, Democracy, Public Opinion, Political parties. 
7 Organs of Government, Electorate and its nature, Rights and parties of Citizen- 
ship, Civic ideas, Nationalism, United Nations Organisation. 


The following subjects are to be treated with reference to their application 
to Architectural problems :— 


ry 2-38. Physics— 
(a) General Properties of matter—Viscosity and Viscometers. 


(b) nic dea ad and Calorimetry, Thermal Conductivity and its 
application. 


(c) Optics—Defects of images formed by mirrors and lenses. Diferent * 
types of eye pieces—Telescope, Microscope, Camera and other optical instru- 
e ments used by Architects., a 


(d) Sound—Recording and Production of Sound, Reverberation and ‘Echo. 
Elementary Acoustics of Buildings. 


fe) Electricity and Magretism—Primary and ‘Secondary b ells, ” Electro 
Magnetic instraments, Measurement of current resistance and voltagė, Xx’ ray 
and Electronics. 


(f) Laboratory test of the abuve theoretical course. 


oł 
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4-5.. Chemistry— 0 

(a) , Brief sludy of manufacture, use and properties of ferrous and non- ë 
ferrous metals as used in buildings. Malleable casting, Forging, rolling fnd 
extruding, Corrosion of iron and method of prevention. Paint and Enamel, 
their properties and composition. 

Hard and soft water and process of water softening. 

(b) Laboratory test of the above theoretical course. 
6. Mathematics— 


(2) Computation and Mensuration. Use of logarithmic tables, Slide rule, 
problem of heights and distances, solution of triangles, Mensuration of plane 
and solid figures, Simpson’s rule. ` 


(b) Introduction to Calculus—Function limits continuity, Rules for ° 
differentiation, Maxima and minima, Rules for integration, Simple indefinite 
integrals, Application to determination’ of areas, volumes and moment of 
inertia. : oe í 

(c) Mechanics—General condition of equilibrium, friction, Velocity, Accele- 
ration, Impulse, impact, Projectile, Governor, Simple Harmonic Motion, 
Principle of energy. 


7. History of Culture— 


General survey of the cultural development in World History from the 
primitive age to the modern times with more emphasis on Eastern Culture. 
This should include the visual as well as non-visual aspects of culture, e.g. 
music, literature, philosophy and religion, ete. 

8-9. M aterials and Details of Construction— 


Materials: Use and properties of stone, brick, tile, lime, cement, sand, 
socrkee, timber and iron. 

Details of Construction : Brick walls, Bonding, Footings and Foundations, 
Stone-masonry-types, joints, arches. Timber joints-carpentry-simple roofs; 
joinery-doors and windows C. I, & W. I. fittings, steel sections, etc. 


10, Descriptive Geometry— 


Elementary forms, lines, planes, curves, solids, plan, elevation, section, and 
projection. Inter-penetration of solids, Analysis of complex forms (moulding 
vaults). Axonometric and Isometric projection, Principles of Geometric pers- 
pective, Parallel perspective and Angular perspective. Study of shadows and 
shades of single forms on plain surface and complicated forms on plain and, 
irregular surface. Study of actual shades and shadows on some buildings. 


11. Free-hand Drawing— 


Sketching compositions of Geometrical figures and objects. Outdoor 
sketching of natural forms and actual buildings. Imaginative freehand compo- 
sitions, 

12-13. Architectural Drawing and Design— 


Scale drawing including measured drawing of actual objects and building 
portions, Tracing, Lettering, Historical studies—orders etc. Blementary 
principles of architectural design, lines, shapes, forms. Composition of propor- ' 
tionally related shapes and forms. Simple design subjects in relation to 
construction and materials, $ 


Parr IT 


14. Applied Mechanics and Theory of Structures— 


(a) Strength of material —Stress, strain, elasticity, Hooke’s Law, Poisson's 
Rat, Shell, yield point, working stress, factor of safety. Repetition and revised 
stresses, Impact Resilience, Compression, tension and shear. - 

fo) Theory of structure : Bending moment, Shear Force, Bending moment 
and Shear force diatram for simply supported and Cantilever -beams. Momente 
of resistance, Moment of Inertia, Radius of gyration, stress, diagram for simple 
roof trisscs, Earth pressure and retaining wall foundation, Deflection of 
simply supported beams, Simple reinforced concrete members. Design of 
short columns. 


15-16. Surveyirig and Levelling ý 
{a) Chain Survey: Determination of areas. Use of ‘pantograph and 


planimeter. Equipment and instruments of chain survey—permissible errors 
‘and accutacy—use of plane table, 


rt 
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(b) Use of Prismatic compass, Clinometer and sextant. X 

(c) Usa of Levelling instrument—general principle and procedure, 
contouring. HS 

Xd) Use of Theodolite and Method ‘of traverse survey and Gale’s system, 
Traverse table-—setting out of a building plan. 


17. Services and Equipments— 


Use of modern sanitary equipments, closets, wash hand basin sink, shower, 
combination fittangs, wash fountains, drinking fountain, bath tubs, kitchen 
equipments, chimney construction, simple hot water supply through coal 
boiler, gas and electricity. Electric light fittings. 


18. Sociology and Economics— 


Sociology : Evolution of family, Tribe, clan and nation, joint ‘family, class 
and caste. Guilds, Individualism, Socialism, Communism, Rights and duties of 
au individual in the modern society and demucratic state, General features of 


social organisation in industrial life, Housing, Health, Education and 
recreation. 


Economics ; Consumption, proluction and distributi6n of wealth. National 
income, capital and labour. 

Theory of value, nature of money, demand and supply of money, Banks, 
Foreign Exchanges, price level. 

Building and land economics, 


19.20, Materials and Details of Construction— 


Materials : artificial stone, Artificial marble, Timber products, Veneers, 
Aluminium, Copper, Lead, Zine and alloy steel and metals as used in Archites- 
tural construction. Tar, paint, varnish, polish, Glass and glass substitutes 
use of Asbestos, G. I, sheets and Aluminium sheets. 


Construction : Pavior’s work in plaster, artificial stone,. Terrazzo marbte, 
Asphalate, Tile and Brick-on-age floor. Tee and Tile roof, Jack Arch roof, 
R. C. and R. B. C. roof, Hollow brick wall and floor, Terracing, T. W. 
Trusses, ‘sloping roof with metal and Asbestos sheet, Stair and Railing, 
Shuttering and Scaffolding. Wood-work in door, windows and frame. 
Structural framed construction. 


21. History of Architecture— 


Development of Indian Architecture from the earliest times to the modern 
days (e g., Indus civilization, Buddhist, Hindu, Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Jain, 
Mohammadan, etc.). 


Parallel architectural development in the rest of the World (e.g., Early 
Egypt, West Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Ramanesque, Gothic, 
Renaissance styles in Europe, as well as American, Saracenic, Chinese, 
Japanese, etc.). 

Emphasis should be on the solutions of structural problems and the 
development of building techniques arising out of socio-economic conditions and 
eultural influences of the respective countries through the ages. 


22. Specification and Estimating — 


Specification : Materials used in general building brick, Timber, paint, 
glass, paviors work. Steel reinforced concrete plaster, white wash and 
colour wash, Procedure of work and methods. Pricing. 

Estimating; Principle of  cubing, Taking off, marking headings and 
abstracting. Bill of Quantities of a simple building, Standard method of 
measurement, 

23. Structural Design— 


Design of walls and foundation, Lintels, Simple Beams, Canti-lever beams, 
R.S.J. Columns, R.C. Slab, R.C. Beam and R.C. Columns, Steel aad Timbe: 
truss, 


24, Freehand Drawing, Colouring and Graphic Presentation-— 


Sketching on site of buildings and natural objects. Archilectural rendering 
fo different mediums. 

Theory of colours—hue, value, chroma, etc., contrast and harmony. Mixing 
and application of colour in flat and grades washes, 

Rendering of sheets composed of two dimensional pattern forms, textiles, 
flooring, posters, etc. 


Research in the organisation of light and colour’ into two or three | 


dimensions. 
Space organisation with light. 


eae ° : ` i S 
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Graphic Presentation: Lettering, typographical layout. Photomontage 9 
charts, diagrams, etc Photographic observation of surfaces, textures and f 
structures Documentation of subjects related to &rchitectural problems. i e 


25. Shop (Carpentry, Modelling and Sculpture)— 
. To develop familiarity with the qualities and influences of commonly used 
building materials. 
Use of hand and power tools to inculcate techniques required in future A 
. Subjects for making quick and accurate architectural models and full-scale 
furniture designs, ; 


26. Sanitation— 


Basie principle of Hygiene and Sanitation, Method of disposal of sewage 
and waste matter. Incineration. Septic tank, Soak well, water carriage 
system of sewer, S. W. Pipe and masonry drain, Surface drainage, Method 
of laying water supply. Sources of water, pipe water supply, soft and hard » 
water. Municipal rules regarding use of water for flushing and drinking 
purposes. Tube well reservoir and distribution of water in buildings. 


27-28, Architectural Design and 'Drawing — 


Analysis of programmes-—Investigation of requirements and determination 
of solution for building problems selected from many fields of human activity 
(habitation, education, health, recreation, government, industry, merchandising 
and transportation). 

Study of accommodation, horizontal and vertical circulation, organisation 
of spaces of different kinds. 

_Inter-relation between exterior expression and internal plan. Relationship 
of buildings to physical and social environment. 

Study of site 

Orientation 

e Climatic planning. S i 

Selection of appropriate materials and construction. Investigation of typical 
details such as windows, copings, stairways, etc. ; 

Note.—Studio work should include Sketch problems (6 to 12 hours). d 

Project drawings : 

Working drawings 

Perspective. 


£9, Interior Decoration— 


Brief study of the past and present furniture of various countries, 

The room: Purpose, plan, ideals and aims—Practical and Aesthetic 
Character and Style, Social and Economic Considerations. Equipment. and 
furnishing Materials and Technique—Lighting and colour. Formal and 
Emotional. 

Exercises in furnishing and Decorating - 

Rooms in domestic houses 

Publie lobbies and entrances of hotels and cinemas 

Auditoriums—Cinema and Theatre 

Other public places of eating and entertainment. 

With the help of coloured perspective and architectural models. 


t 


Part HI 


30. Electrical Technology and Illumination— 


. Mechanical, Thermal and Blectrical Units and standard; Simple laws of 
Electrical Circuits; Conductor and insulators cells and batteries, wiring for 
domestic installation, low and medium pressare distribution in A.C. and D.C, 
system: I.E.H. rales and standard sizes of wires and cables, A.C. and D.C. 
machines; Convertor, Transformer, Rectifier. Commercial measuring system. ¢ 
Megger testing and earthing system; Lightning conductor, general principle 
of illumination and standard of lighting for residence, office, Workshop, 
Theatre, Cinema, Showroom, Road and Bridges, Flood-lighting; Neon Sign; 
Fluorescent lighting. 


31. Advanced Materials and Construction— 


Use of synthetic material--plastic, Building boards, Asbestos, Tempere? 
pressed wood. Use of Aluminium. Nickel, Stainless Steel, Copper and other 
metallic alloy. Use of cork, glass, silk, Helgrass and other insulating 
material. 

Construction of ceiling with building boards, ‘pressed metal asbestos sheet, ; 
. fibrous plaster, timber end other material. Use of Precast concrete tile on . 
bitumen for water and heat-proofing ; hollow bricks, encaustic tiles, steel and 
metal windows and glazing; use of glass brick, vitrolits and non-actinic 


» 
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glass. Sliding and folding doors, rolling shutters, fitting shop front, ‘akysigns, 
use epf special finish to buildings—cement paint, wall preparation for frescce 
painting, spray painting. i 

32. Materials Laboratory— 


_ Making physical test of common building material—cement, cement mortar, 
brick, steel, fimber, etc. 


88. Architectural Acoustics— 


Sound, its nature, source, propagatioP , reception and measurement, 
loudness, echo, reverberation, resonance, inte ference and absorption, principle 
of architectural analysis, shape, size volume and density of an Auditorium, 
materials for sound proofing—boards, plaster, quilt, etc., sound proof paint, 
design for good acoustics for cinema, theatre, music hall, broadcasting studio 
and lecture hall. . 

34. Airconditioning and Mechanical Equipment— 


Thermal balance and human comfort, general principles of ventilation, 
heating and cooling, requirement in different circumstances, dwelling house, 
office, “factories, cinema and theatre, hospital, train, ship. and aircraft, 
machineries and equipment for ventilation, heating and refrigeration, ducts 
and pipes design and layout. , 

Hot water supply—Pump and accelerators, boiler, cylinder, electric and 
gas geyser, 

85. Theory of Structures and Design— 


Deflection of beams, simple beams, cantilevers, graphical method of 
determination-of deflection, encastee beams, continuous beams. Theory of 
three moments, Columns and slenderness ratio, eccentric loading on columns, 
combined bending and shear torsion, arches, plate girder and ‘trussed girders. 

Design of framed structure in steel and reinforced concrete, plate Girder, 
trussed Girder. R. C. raft foundation, R. C. Domes and Pyramidal roof; 
earthquake resisting structure. Arches and vaults. Pressurisee concrete. 

36-37. Architectural Design— 

Consolidation of previous design experience in advanced problems in 
architectural design. 

Study in thorough details of particular conditions encountered in larger 
buildings, such as, circulation, control and safety of crowds, accommodation 
of vehicles and freight, and the use of lifts and special equipment. Housing and 
Prefabricated houses. 

Presentation of one detailed problem at the end of sach year with ‘studies 
of structure, assembly of materials, airconditioning sanitation, acoustics, 
electricity and illumination. 

Note.—Studio work should include— 


Sketch preblems (6 to 12 hours) 
Project drawing ; 
Working drawing 
Full-size detail drawing 
Perspective 
Models. 
88. Professional Practice— 
Function and duty of an Architect, his relation with consulting Engineer, 
‘Surveyor, Client and Contractor. i 
Office administration, Book-keeping, Filing of drawings and letters. 
Professional conduct rules and scale of fees. 
Different types of contract and method of calling tender. 


Arbitration-Umpire-Indian Arbitration Act» 
89. Quantity Surveying and Valuation— 

General principle of taking off, abstracting and detailing of building 
work including structural steel work, plumbing and electrical installation, 
apecifications. ` . i > 

General principle of valuation on rental and cost of land and building 
leage-hold, billing, compensation, depreciation, betterment and dilapidation. 
40. Principles of Urban and Reg ional Planning and Landscape Design— 

Historical study of town plann ing, evolution of modern cities and relation 
‘of Architecture and Engineering in city development in urhan and rural 


a ‘areas with modern amenities. Town planning Legislation in India, i 


parks and roads. Garden planning for rural and urban setting, Parkways, 
National Parks, River front. 
41, Eleotive Design and Thesis— 
The student to select his own problem with the approval and direction of 
-the Professor. . 
Research, development of programme, and the designing of buildings 
with particular attention to thorough consideration of social, economic and 
technical influences and integration of these factors in the solution of the 
problem. ` ONE : 
Research and design report to be submitted in duplicate, ; ° 


Results of the Competitive Examination held on the 8rd March 
award .of the Tagore Law Gold and Silver Medals, 1944. 


N.B,.—Hach of the above candidates will get a copy of the printed lectures, when 
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Relationship to building to its setting, study ‘of treo structure for garden, 


Required drawings—1/8” scale working drawings 


1/2” scale details 
Model or perspective, 


Students will be required to present the report and the drawing: personally 
to a jury consisting of Professor of Architecture, Professor of Civil 
Engineering and two other practising architects. 


(Arranged in order of merit) 


UNIVERSITY LAW COLLEGE 


Satischandra Das (Tagore Law Gold Medallist). 
Dwarka Prosad Agrawal (Tagore Law Silver Medallist). 
R. K. Jhalajit Singh. 

Susantakumar Ghosh. 

B. T. Nagaraja. 

Sankarprasad Ghosh. 


published, on their applying for the same to the Registrar, Calcutta University, 


Tt is hereby notified that the Syndicate of this University 
on April 21, 1951, has disqualified Om Prakash, son of Pt. Labhu 
the Matriculation Examination in 1946, under Roll No. 
Intermediate Examination in 1948, under Roll No. 6708, as bein 
person to be admitted to any future examination, as he tried to 
on false pretence. : : 


Soran (Smaa Hres), 
Dated the Ist May, 1951.. 


A. P. DASGUPTA, 


Controller of Examinations (Offg.). 


OTHER UNIVERSITIES NOTIFICATIONS 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN). 


NOTIFICATION No. 8.'T./2030-68. 


BHUPAL SINGH, 


, 1951, for the 


at their medting held 
Ram, who passed 
45532, but failed in the 
g not a fit and proper 
obtain the B.A. degree 

° 


7 Registraf, 


a 
d 
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erie UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 


NOILVOIQILON No. Bx.2/50-51, 


J 
Subject -Malpractice at the Degree Examinations of March-April, 1951. 


Pursuant to the resolution of the University Council at- the meeting beld. on 
8rd*May, 1951, the candidates bearing the following Registered Numbers have been 
pariete from the B.A. and B.Sc. Degree Examinations for the period noted against 
each :— s 


Centre, Examination Name and address. Period of 
and Reg: No. oe Rustication. 
Mahataja’s College, i Y. M. Ganesha Rao, Prince 
Mysore B.A.—318 Extension, Church Road, , Two Years. 
Davangere. ' 
Central College, A. Krishna Murthy, 10, 
Bangalore B.8c.—725 Kuber Singh’ Lane, Two Years. 
Mavalli, Bangalore. 
Central College, C. Papieh, 18, Narasinha 
Bangalore B.Sc.—1090 Jois Lane, Ulsoor Pet, Two Years. 
Bangalore. 
OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF By Order, 
Mysorn, Camp. BANGALORE, 8d/- Illegible, 


Dated the 10th May; 1951. Registrer. 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 


NOTIFICATION No. Bx.3-J1/51-52. 
Malpractice at the Intermediate Examination of March, 1951. 


Pursuant to the resolution of the University Council at the meeting held on 8rd 
.May, 1951, the candidates bearing the following Registered Numbers have been 
rusticated from the Intermediate Examinations for the period noted against each :— 


Centre. Reg. No. - Name and address. Period of 
i Rustication. 
Mysore 336 Somanayakamma, G. S., C/o. Sri G. ` Two Years. 


"N. Srinivasaiengar, 199, V. Main 
Road, Chamarajapet, Bangalore 
City. 
Do. 1917 Chandrasekharan Nair, T.P., C/o. Sri ` Two Years. 
M. S. Bhaskar, 553, Dewan’s ; 
. Road, Mysore. : 
Bangalore 967 N. Govindaraju, C/o. Dr. S. M. Two Years. 
> Nanjunda Naidu, Asst, Surgeon, 
e ` Balepet Dispensary, Kilari Road, 
Bangalore City. ; 
. Do. 4067 D., Kothandam, 8/0. Sri Damodaran, Two Years. 
Model Block House Lane, 652, 
Andersonpet, P.O. K.G.F. 


Davangere 809 S. Shivashankarappa, C/o. Shamanur Two Years, 
> Kallappa and Sons, General Mer- 
chants, Davangere. š 

OFFIOE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF By Order, 

: Mysorz, MYSORE, R A Sd/- Illegible, 
$ Dated the 7th May, 1951. 2 Registrar,- 
Ş . s c "i t 

n ` 


In accordance with the Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate, 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


NOTIFICATION No. EC./103, dated the 7th May, 19651. 
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the following ~ 


„candidates who took recourse to unfair means at the various Annual Examinations of 
1951, are penalised aş noted against each :— 


“Roll 


„No. 
"622 


729 


1823 


1883 


1929 


3979 


4349 


4875 


4376 


Name. 


Sri Dhirajraj Mehta, 8/0. 
Sadashiv Dayashanker, 
C/o. 5. D. Mehta, 
P.O. Bolangir, Dist. 
Bolangir, Patna. 


Sri Rabindranath Behera, 
S/o. Agani Ch. Behera, 
Bakhrabad, Cuttack—2. 


Sri Madhabananda 
Mishra, S/o. Ganeswar 
Mishra, Vill. Govind- 

+ pur, P.O. 
Via: Kavirpur, 
Cuttack. 


Sri Bishnu Mohan Dash, 
S/o. Balakrishna Dash, 
Vill, Sukhapur, P.O. 
Jajpur, Dist. Cuttack. 


Dist. 


Sri Bhagaban Mohanty, 
S/o. Jagannath 
Mohanty, Vill. 
pur, P.O. 
Dist. Cuttack. 


Rudra- 
Fatepur, 


Sri Banambar Nayak, 
S/o. Gopinath Nayak, 
Vill. Panchama, P. 
ZiNinda, Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Braja Kishore Prusti,. 


S/o. Baranidhi Prusti, 
Bania Sahi, P.O. Gop, 
Dist. Puri. 


Sri Narasingha Mohanty, 
S/o. Madhusudan 
Mohanty, Balisahi 
Town, P.O. & Dist. 


Puri. 


Sri Padma Charan 
Mohanty, S/o. Pravakar 
Mohanty, Vill. Orai- 
P.O. Gop, Dist. Pur 


MATRICULATION 


Institution. 


P. R. High School, 


Bolangir. 


R. ©. School, 
Cuttack. 


Biraja High School, 


Jajpur. 


Sujanpur, 


Jajpur High School, 


Jajpur. 


Jajpur High School, 
Jajpur (Private). 


Nayagarh Centre 
(Private). 


` 


Viswambhar 1 
pitha, Puri. 


Puri Centre 
(Private). 


Vidya- 


Penalties imposed. 


_ Result for 1951 Annual Exami- 


nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearigg at 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Supplementary 
Examination, 1952. 


Result for 1951 Annual Exami-e 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing af 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Exami- 
nation, 1952. 


Result for 1951 Annual Exami- 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Supplementary 
Examination, 1959. 


Result for 1951 Annual Exami- 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Supplementary 
Examination, 1952. 


Result for 1951 Annual Exami- 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Exemi- 
nation, 1953. : 


Result for 1951 Annual xem: 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations 
priar to the Supplementary 
Examination, 1959. 


Result for 1951 Annual Exami- 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Supplenféntary 
Examination, 1952. 


Result for 1951 Annual Exami° 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the exgminations 
prior to the Annual Hxami- 
nation, 1953. 


Do. 


4951] 


? . e s ý s A +s . g te 
es INTERMEDIATE- IN ARTS 5 e, Vas -_ 
; ` . Rolt Name. Institution: Penalties | imposed. 
è 185 Pj ‘Dinabandhu Behera,” Bhadrak College, + Result for 195% Annual Exami- 
, S/o. Raghunath: Behera, Bhadrak. nation is cancelled and he is 
Vill, Kalai; P.O. Bhad- debarred from appearing at 
ae rak, Dist:--Balasore. any of the examindtions 
‘ f prior to the Supplementary 
Examination, 1952. 
1047 Sri + Domburu Dhoro V. D. College, Jey- Do. 
Behera, S/o. Somanath pore, i 
Behera, Panjia Street, 
At. & P.O. Nowrang- `: j bs 
pur, Dist, Koraput. | ` 
1180 Sri Sasi Bhushan Swai; S. K. C. Gajapati Do. X 
> S/o. Bhagirathi Swai, College, -Parlaki- 
Vill. Rugumu, medi. 
P.O. Dharakote, Dist. 
i Ganjam. ers 
1266 Sri Gopal Chandra S. C. S. College, Result for 1951 Annual Exami- 
i Acharya, S/o., Soma- , Puri. nation .is cancelled and he is 
» nath Acharya, Vill.” debarred from appearing at 
Bira Gobindapur, P.O. -any of the examinations 
- Salshigopal, Dist. Puri. prior to the Annual Exami- 

N nation, 1953. 

1803 Shantimayee Patnaik, Do. Result for 1951 Annual Exami- 
D/o. Sri Jagannath nation is cancelled and she is 
Patnaik, Kesarpur, debarred from appearing at 
Cuttack. any of the examinations 

prior to the Supplementary 
Examination, 1952. 
ont 4 INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 

“Roll Name. Institution. Penalties imposed. 

No. 

1520 Sri Prafulla Ch. Mohanty, M. P. C. College, Result for 1951 Annual Exami- 
S/o. Biswanath Baripada. nation is cancelled and he is 
Mohanty, Vill. San- debarred from appearing at 
khua, P.O. Jharpara, any of the examinations 
Dist. Cuttack. prior to the Annual Hxami. 

nation, 1953. 
1525 Sri Nilamani Patel, De. Do. 
S/o. Dasarathi Patel, ‘ 
Assistant Teacher, B. 
S. High School, P.O. 
and Dist. Sundargarh. g 

2037 Sri Radhanath Dash, 8. C. #8. College, Result for 1951 Annual Exami- 
S/o. Harihar Dash, Puri., nation is cancelled and he is 
Pathuriasahi, P.O. and o debarred from appearing at 
Dist. Puri. any of the examinations 

prior to the Supplementary 
: Examination, 1952. 
' 2107 Sri Rabinarayan Das, Do. Do. 
' S/o. Shankar Das, 
mos Dolamandapsahi, 
s P.O. & Dist. Puri. 
i INTERMEDIATE IN COMMERCE 

Roll Name. Institution. ş Penalties imposed. 

No. ? 

@7 Sri Sudhish Chandra G. M. College, Result for 1961 Annual Exami- 
Pradhan, S/o. Sambalpur. nation is cancelled and he is 
Trailokyanath Pradhan, debarred from appearing at 
Vill. Bhada. P.O. Alal- any of the examinations 
pur, Dist. Balasore. prior to the Supplementary 

-E ; Examination, 1952. 
í ' 
`: s ° x. 


OTHER NOTIFICATIONS : 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 


x g CALCUTTA REVIEW [Jug 
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7 Sti Madbov Chandra Karr, 8. ©.. S. College, Result for 1951 Anthal Exami-, @ 


be te. | S/o. ° Fakir Charan Puri, nation is cancelled and he is 
+g: Karr, -Vill Jayapur, ° debarred from appearing at eè 
~ P.O. Sakhigopal, Dist. any of the examitfations 
at . Puri, ` prior to the Supplentehtary 
Sey . . Examination, 1952. 
7.469- Sri Gunayiidhi Moha- Do. Do. ° 
patra, S/o. „Baidyanath i 
_ \Mohapatra, : 
Vill. Nilambarpur, l 
„ P.O. Chandanpur, Dist, . 
go ° i ` BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
. 


990 Sri Gopimohan Pati, 
8/o. Bhagaban Pati, 
Laboratory Assistant, 

- Fisheries Department, 
Drydock, Cuttack—1. 


Unversity OFFICE, CUTTAOK, 
The 3rd May, 1951. 


Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack. 


Result for 1951 Annual Exami- 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Supplementary 
Examination, 1952, 


G. ©. RATH, 
Registrar. 
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